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, Wirth this entangling twist of words the nursery jingle < 
{ of Old Nakomis’ Mittens seeks to leave a complicated + 

impression of the simple process of their making. 
| Not so with the advertising of Fownes Gloves. In Ft 
> very simple phrase it gives a vivid picture of the fine < 
{ quality, the patrician smartness, the distinctive tailored , 

styles which identify the Fownes in the glove shops . 
b of the country. ay 
> No glove enjoys a more complete regard in the < 
{ judgment of the trade and public. + 
, Advertising Headquarters welcomes the opportunity 

to multiply the appreciation of this excellent product F 
4 which for one hundred and forty-eight years has < 
q marked the highest quality and fashion of the times. 4 
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Where Do You Make Up Your 
Advertising Schedule? 


S it planned in the president’s office or in the field? Do 
I you select the publications in which you like to see your 

advertisements, or the publications that will best support 
the dealers and distributors who form your only contact with 
the ultimate buyer? 


STANDARD raver UNIT 


has more than 40 field men whose business it is to study your 
market; to study the problems and the activities of your 
jobbers, your dealers and. your consuming public in the farm 
market. They are not so close to your business as you are, 
but they get a better perspective. They are far enough away 
from it to see its true relationship to thousands of other lines 
of business that are as anxious as you are to get the con- 
sumer’s dollar. They are in better position than even your 
own field men to give you a true picture of your place and 
your opportunity in the territories surrounding 45 great 
jobbing centers. 


This service is at your disposal—a service that should be of 
exceptional value to you in making up an advertising schedule 
that will truly support your sales- 


The Nebraska Farmer men, your distributors and your 
The Pacific Rural Press deal 

Ohio Farmer ealers. 

Michigan Farmer — 

eee te — Let us help you by giving you all 
tne neeenaga of the facts available about the 


The Farmer, St. Paul farm market and how it may be 
The Breeder’s Gazette - 

The Progressive Farmer reached through the national pres- 
he Prairie Farmer : . . 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist tie and local influence of this 
The American Agriculturist great group. Circulation, 2,000,000 
Wallaces’ Farmer Dial: 
Hoard’s Dairyman One order, one plate, one bill. 


STANDARD ve4ve'2 UNIT 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 250 Park Ave., 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago New York 
San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 


Your Sales Problem is National—That of Your Dealer 
is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Both 
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Getting Your Salesmen to Work 
Harder 


The Secret Is the Formulation of a Proper Incentive 


By John Allen Murphy 


OW can I get my salesmen to 
work harder? Many sales 
managers have told me that if they 
could answer that question and, 
with the answer, establish some 
system that would keep their 
representatives working near to 
capacity, they wouldn’t have any- 
thing more to do. A sales force 
that would work as hard as it 
could, would leave the sales di- 
rector with few worries. It is a 
fact that about 75 per cent of the 
efforts of present-day sales man- 
agement is aimed at getting sales- 
men to work harder. That may 
not be its obvious purpose or its 
immediate objective, but that is the 
net of it. In the long run, the 
effectiveness of a sales manager’s 
endeavors will be judged by the 
accomplishments of his salesmen. 
How, then, can salesmen be in- 
duced to work harder? Working 
harder does not necessarily mean 
putting in more hours, although 
that may be one way of doing it. 
Salesmen, even the best of them, 
do not put in much time in actual 
selling. C. K. Woodbridge, the 
president of the Dictaphone Sales 
Company and the president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, once estimated that 
salesmen do not, on the average, 
put in over two hours a day in 
the presence of prospects. They 
fiddle around longer than that— 
Tearranging their brief cases, 
waiting for telephone calls, linger- 
ing for the mail man to bring in 
some mail orders, polishing their 


' nails and doing dozens of other 


little things that seem so vital to 
salesmen early in the morning. 

Almost every salesman could 
work somewhat harder by the 
simple expedient of making more 
calls. There are few salesmen who 
could not add one or two more 
calls to their daily endeavors. If 
they would conserve their time 
more zealously and stop doing 
things that are not important, they 
would easily find time enough to 
make more calls. Two additional 
calls a day would total up to more 
than 500 in a year and 500 calls 
would most certainly bring in at 
least some business that is not now 
being obtained. 

Of course, there are many other 
ways for a salesman to work 
harder besides increasing the num- 
ber of his calls. For one thing, he 
can strive to run up his batting 
average by increasing the effective- 
ness of his calls. There are 101 
ways of doing this, such as im- 
proving his personal appearance, 
cultivating a more pleasant 
manner, mastering a better ap- 
proach, making a better prepara- 
tion for the interview, using 
stronger sales arguments and by 
a better handling of the interview 
in other respects. Any effort that 
a salesman may make to improve 
himself or his methods will give 
him the reputation of working 
harder, although he may not be 
putting in any more time than he 
did before. 

This article, however, 
concerned with the 
methods. 


is not 
salesman’s 
For the present, we are 
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only interested in the possibility of 
getting the salesman to work 
harder. How can that be ac- 
complished ? 

Just as we have long known that 
though it is possible to lead or 
drive a horse to water, he cannot 
be made to drink, so is it possible 
to drive a salesman to work, but 
no one can make him sell but him- 
self. The old theory that a sales- 
man could be made to work by 
pouring ginger talks into him is 
now thoroughly exploded. Sales- 
men cannot be “pepped” into sell- 
ing. It is equally as futile to scold 
them, or to threaten them or to 
try to drive them with a whip of 
fear. Those old-time methods 
have been entirely abandoned by 
modern management. The talking 
and preaching sales manager 
won’t get anywhere today. To be 
sure, both talking and preaching 
still have a place in sales manage- 
ment, but only as a minor part of 
the program. 

Herbert Spencer or some other 
philosopher once said that a child’s 
education should begin with his 
grandparents. The same thought 
is applicable to our subject. I 
won’t start back so far as the 
salesman’s grandparents, but I will 
say that the time to get him to 
work harder is before he is hired. 
The old custom of hiring anyone 
who thought he could sell naturally 
resulted in loading the sales force 
with much unsuitable timber. To- 
day, selling material is selected 
with much greater care. The 
candidate for a position must run 
a gauntlet of exacting require- 
ments that almost automatically 
eliminates him if he is not fitted 
for the job. The candidate who 
does qualify will not later require 
the supervision or the stimulation 
that it would have been necessary 
to give the casually selected candi- 
date. 

Everyone knows that in the life 
insurance business, for example, 
the mortality among agents used 
to be appalling. It is still bad 
enough. Most of the companies, 
however, no longer employ agents 
casually. The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, for one, because 
of the diligence it uses in employ- 
ing agents, has cut down the 
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mortality of its representatives to 
a fraction of what it used to be. 

Of course, selection isn’t every- 
thing. The men must also be 
trained before they are sent out to 
sell. In days gone by, salesmen 
were not only hired indiscimi- 
nately, but they were also placed 
in actual selling with practically 
no training. Is it any wonder that 
so many of them failed to make 
good? Is it surprising that a 
management which thought that it 
could get results from untrained 
salesmen should also think that it 
could get those men to work 
harder by writing them pep letters? 

Even to this day, not all com- 
panies train their salesmen. Most 
of them do, however. The train- 
ing courses offered by such organ- 
izations as the Equitable Society, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, American 
Radiator Company, Procter & 
Gamble Company and the National 
Cash Register Company are s0 
effective that the men who take 
them do not have to be hounded 
to work harder. They work as 
hard as they can of their own 
volition. 

But probably the greatest change 
that has come into sales manage- 
ment in recent years has to do 
with the question of sales com- 
pensation. In the old days, sales- 
men were paid a salary or a com- 
mission or a combination of both. 
That was all there was to it. But 
now-a-days, a scientific sales com- 
pensation plan is about as involved 
as the Dawes plan. It is involved, 
not because present-day sales man- 
agers have a genius for the intri- 
cacies of mathematics, but because 
it has been discovered that the best 
way to make a salesman work 
consistently is to give him an in- 
centive that is powerful enough to 
keep him going without any other 
prodding. 

The best incentive is a scientific 
scheme of compensation. Merely 
dangling a lot of money in front 
of a salesman as a reward for 
sustained effort is not enough. 
Both the commission and salaried 
form of payment offered sufficient 
financial reward. But they did not 
offer it in the right way. The 
commission man became hopelessly 
discouraged if he could not sell 
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How Are Small Town 


People Sold? 


PON magazine advertising 

falls the burden of creat- 

ing consumer demand for 

branded goods in the small 
towns. 


An inspection of the shelves of 
any small town general store 
shows how well this has been 
done. 


Christian Herald carries your 
message a little further and a 
little deeper into substantial 
country homes. 





Christian Herald 








New York 
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and soon gave up trying. On the 
other hand, if his sales came easily, 
he would frequentiy stop work in 
order to spend his earnings. The 
salaried man, too, did not do his 
best under that system of compen- 
sation. He worked just about 
hard enough to hold his job. The 
certainty that his income was as- 
sured kept him from trying to do 
anything out of the ordinary. 

These new schemes, while ‘not 
perfect, are certainly more scien- 
tific than were the old systems. 
We now know that men can be 
influenced easier by giving them 
a motive to do what we want 
them to do, than they can by merely 
driving them on blindly. I once 
asked a policeman of my acquaint- 
ance why he did not make more 
arrests. He had told me that he 
never arrested any one unless a 
serious offence had been committed. 
It is his policy to let minor 
offenders go with a reprimand. He 
said that he would arrest some of 
these petty offenders were it not 
for the fact that he would have to 
appear in court the next day on his 
own time. In other words, he 
would have to give some of his 
leisure to the prosecution of the 
person he arrested. The police 
department of this city really 
penalizes its men for doing their 
duty and holds out to them an in- 
centive for not doing their duty. 

Here is another example of the 
powerful influence of a strong in- 
centive. The insurance companies 
have found it necessary to use 
penalizing clauses, partial liability 
clauses and other similar devices in 
their policies so as not to give the 
insured an incentive to be careless in 
the guarding of his property. Were 
it not for these protective devices, 
it might be more profitable for the 
insured to have a fire or a burglary 
than not to have one. This is not 
saying that the insured would be 
dishonest. He might be careless, 
however, especially if a premium 
were put on carelessness. 

In Westchester County, New 
York, they tried to get the school 
children to destroy the tent cater- 
pillars, which have been devastat- 
ing the countryside for the last 
two years. The plan did not 


work until someone thought of the 
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scheme of paying the children so 
much for destroying so many 
tents. This provided the needed 
incentive to send the kids to work 
with enthusiasm. 

Similarly, results can be accom- 
plished in any endeavor if a strong 
enough incentive is used to get the 
desired accomplishment. The con- 
tests, quota schemes and other 
such devices that most companies 
use nowadays are nothing more 
than incentives that are put for- 
ward to get salesmen to work 
harder or to keep them working 
hard. These methods are, in a 
sense, a part of the sales compen- 
sation plan. 

Don’t get the impression, 
though, that money is the only in- 
centive that can be used. Pride, 
the glory of achievement, the joy 
of winning a race, aré incentives 
that are almost as powerful as the 
money influence. A man _ will 
work his head off to win a contest 
or to attain a quota, so that he can 
take home the bauble which is of- 
fered as a prize to show the wife 
as evidence that when she picked 
a husband she picked a good one. 

Pride is also a strong influence 
in getting salesmen to work 
harder. Salesmen hate to fliv be- 
fore their associates. They will 
move heaven and earth to main- 
tain a record which they have al- 
ready established. The man who 
has always been coming in in sec- 
ond place would be everlastingly 
humiliated should he drop back to 
third or fourth place. Contests, 
bulletins or any other scheme that 
makes public the standing of a 
salesman is, therefore, an excellent 
way to keep the selling force on 
its toes. 

The establishing of sales con- 
trol systems is another effective 
way to get salesmen to work at 
capacity. There are many differ- 
ent systems of this kind in use, but 
the purpose of most of them is to 
keep a salesman working accord- 
ing to a schedule laid out by some 
one higher up. These systems 
provide a report plan which auto- 
matically shows up the salesman 
unless he is working effectively. 
Splendid systems of this type are 
used by the Tidewater Oil Sales 

(Continued on page 156) 
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“In go the ‘Voices of the Night,’ 
; Mr. Longfellow” 


d " 

p, “The camp’ll be nuts over your bringin’ your set, Fats.” 
e 

k 





“Not any nutser than I’ll be over bringin’ joy-jazz into the 
wee-ilds of Maine.” 

- The ingenuity boys show in adapting radio to their en- 
II vironment is compelling proof that selling to boys is the 
- most profitable investment radio manufacturers can make. 
E Reaching the very top of this most profitable boy-market, 
0 THE AMERICAN Boy offers radio manufacturers the means 
of advertising to 500,000 radio enthusiasts. 

Here is the typical AMERICAN Boy reader. About 15% 
to 16 years old. 80 per cent of high-school age; 5 per cent 
of college age, 15 per cent in grades. Consequently, prac- 
tically all AMERICAN Boy readers are at the age when the 
radio virus works best—they like to experiment, they like 
to build and they are fascinated by the romance and thrilling 
possibilities of listening in over two continents. 

Naturally, a generous part of the editorial contents not 

only features articles on radio, but weaves exciting stories 
about men and boys who use the radio. 
Come into this Forum of Boyville and tell your story, 
display your wares, win your friends. Through the adver- 
: tising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy, make half a million 
youngsters familiar with your name and your product. Copy 
| received by September 10th will appear in November. 


The 
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merican Boy 


“The Biggest. Brightest Best Magazine for Boys in All the World” 
Detroit Michigan 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 
The very life of England 
depends on securing food 
products grown thousands 
of miles away. The re- 
markable financial recov- 
ery and the compactness 
of this market make it one 
of the most promising in 
Europe. 


FACTS that tell you 
where to sell in 
British Markets 


Wiru three hours from the city of Lon- 
don is a population more than one-fourth of 
the entire United States. 


In the entire length of Great Britain there 
is no railroad journey equal to the distance 


J. WALTER‘ 


ADVERTISING 
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NEW YORK 
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from New York to Chicago—yet a popu- 
lation almost half as large as our whole 
country is concentrated in this compact 
market. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company ha; 
gathered together information on the British 
market from official sources, and condensed 
facts of interest to Americans selling abroad 
into a special 48-page market analysis— 
“The Population Handbook of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland”. 


This handbook contains 


—1921 official British census figures 
together with the population per square 
mile, and the percentage of urban and 
rural population for each county. 


—a list of cities of 25,000 inhabitants 
or over and the percentage of increase 
in the population of each since 1911. 
—tables listing the number of whole- 
salers and retailers in eight different in- 
dustries with the number of each to be 
found in any given county. 

—maps illustrating the geographical 
distribution of industries and the prin- 
cipal markets and their trading areas. 


We shall be glad to send a complimentary 
copy of “The Population Handbook of 
Great Britain and Ireland” upon request, 
to Americans interested in British markets. 
Write to the Statistical Dept., J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


THOMPSON CO. 


CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 




















Irvin Cobb Turns Copy Writer 


Is Writing a Series of Signed Advertisements for Sweet Caporals 


By B. F. Berfield 


— family tree was a to- 
bacco plant.” 

It is, as we say over the tele- 
phone, Irvin S. Cobb speaking. 
That is the headline he uses on 
the first of a series of signed ad- 
vertisements for Sweet Caporal 
cigarettes, a product 
of the American 
Tobacco Co., Inc. 

Yes, Cobb has 
turned copy writer— 
not ina wholesale 
way, but for this 
series of advertise- 
ments, at least. That 
he is not, however, 
just a writer of best 
sellers who has de- 
cided to turn his hand 
to writing copy for a 
product about which 
he knows little or 
nothing, and cares a 
little less, is shown by 
the text of his first 
advertisement. 

His great-grand- 
father, Cobb tells us 
in this advertisement, 
was a Vermont Irish- 
man who, after the 
Revolution, ‘“‘went 
South in a wagon and 
he raised the first to- 
bacco that was raised 
for export in what is 
now called The Black 
Patch of West 
Kentucky and West 
Tennessee.” Cobb’s 
grandfather was a 
planter, a factor, a rehandler of 
tobacco; and, on. the side, a mer- 
chant and a banker and steam- 
boatman. During the Civil War, 
he bought Confederate bonds and 
financed a battery of Confederate 
artillery. 

Cobb’s father was a _ tobacco 
warehouseman and was accounted 
one of the best judges of types and 
grades in the district. “He 
smoked incessantly and he chewed 
frequently,” adds the son. 





| ASK DAD—HE KNOWS! 


If This Isn’t 








So Cobb “grew up on a tobacco 
street in a tobacco town. There 
was a stemmery on the corner 
above us, a snuff factory and 
a cigar-maker’s shop down the 
road and a whole row of ware- 
houses farther along. I absorbed 





The National Blend, What Is? 


Number 2 of a series of talks on Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 


By Irvin 8S. — 


TS tipeming tame down South On tapped the maple crees The clear sap added 
rentle bullsides = her rs 
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DOES THIS PIECE OF COPY MARK A DEFINITE TREND? 


the romance of the industry—for 
it is one of the most romantic of 
industries—along with my _ hot 
biscuits and New Orleans mo- 
lasses.” 

In four generations, he was the 
first of the first-born males of his 
breed to stray from the ancestral 
pathways. “And now,” he adds, 
“I’m back again in the family 
line.” 

That, in a manner of speaking, 
is Cobb’s apologia, his record of 
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CORN IS KING IN 
IOWA AND WEARS 
A GOLDEN CROWN 


Bumper Crop in Sight, and 
Hog Prices Soar. 








BY ARTHUR EVANS. 
[Chicago Tribune Press Service,] 

Red Oak, Ia., July 29.—[Special.]— 
Corn ig king in Iowa and this year 
is wearing a golden crown. Never 
were the fields in the southwest sec- 
tion of the state in more superb shape. 
Similar conditions are reported from 
other parts, and as things look now 
an output of about 470,000,000 bushels 
is in prospect in Iowa, as against 305,- 
000,000 last year. It is pretty close 
to the record year 1920, when a bump- 
er crop of 473,880,000 bushels was har- 
vested. 

Ocular evidences of prosperity 
‘abound in the Iowa countrysides. In 
the last year or two the farmer has 
retired a great load of debt. Corn 
belt cities like Red Oak, a gem of a 
community that looks like a Chicago 
north shore suburb, are thriving. 



























The Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
News is the back-bone of a successful ad- 
vertising campaign in Iowa. 
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qualifications as a writer of ciga- 
rette copy. When he adds that the 
first cigarette he ever smoked— 
that was thirty-five years ago, too 
—was a Sweet Caporal, he rounds 
out the picture. 

No, Cobb isn’t a movie star rec- 
ommending a facial cream because 
she knows she'll get her pictures 
in several dozen periodicals and 
a hundred or more newspapers. 
He is not a columnist endorsing 
someone’s brand of necktie or 
cigar although he probably never 
smoked a cigar and his wife 
makes his neckties. He’s a to- 
bacco man writing tobacco copy. 

Perhaps this new series of ad- 
vertisements by Cobb marks an- 
other step in a definite trend in 
advertising. Perhaps next year, 
Kathleen Norris wil be writing 
copy for Lux, Michael Arlen doing 
his bit to bring about a renaissance 
of the fancy vest or E. Phillips 
Oppenheim telling the merits of 
Colt’s revolvers. The best sellers in 
the book and short-story world 
may be on their way to join the 
ranks of the copy writers—maybe. 
But if they are, the advertisers 
who are going to hire them may 
well take a leaf from the book of 
the American Tobacco Company. 

The prime reason, of course, 
why Cobb makes a valuable copy 
writer is that his name carries 
magic to work wonders with the 
advertisement-reading public. But 
a name doesn’t make good copy. 
However, Cobb is not only a 
writer of ability—he is a man who 
grew up on a tobacco street. 

I’ve only had a chance to read 
the first two advertisements in the 
Sweet Caporal series. These, at 
least, are good advertising because 
they are sincere. The _ writer 
knows his subject and likes to 
write about it. 

In the second advertisement, 
Cobb commences: 


It’s ripening time down South. On 
gentle hillsides where soil conditions 
and climatic conditions are in proper 
tune with each other, the tobacco—the 
perfect native cigaratte tobacco—is 
ready for harvesting. Under the blazing 
sun the matured plants have been tak- 
ing on shape and tint. The blades have 
been broadening, growing rich with the 
strength of the earth. So now workers 
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harvest the crop from the fields, and 
bear it to the barns for curing. 


A little farther on he says: 


It’s thawing time up North. The 
drifts in the valleys of the Green 
Mountains are shrinking. On warm 


melty days there’s a taste of spring in 
the air. The first blue-bird is back to 
meet the chickadees that have been away 


*and the melody in his red breast makes 


him forget the frost-bite in his toes 
They have tapped the maple trees. The 
clear sap drips into the pails. In the 
boiling pots this sweet juice, which is 
«fe very essence of the New England 
groves, is being turned into firm, brown 
cakes. 


He then tells. how this pure 
maple syrup is brought to where 
the pick of the tobacco of some 
years before has been stored. These 
are blended to make a “mellowed, 
harmonious, aromatic, crusty min- 
gling of the two F. F. V.’s—the 
Finest Flavor of Vermont, the 
Finished Fragrance of Virginia.” 

At the close of this advertise- 
ment, Cobb tells how he _ has 
declined propositions to turn out ad- 
vertisements for various manufac- 
tured products because he felt he 
merely would be a hired hand, ex- 
ploiting this or that for so much 
a word, but that he grasped the 
opportunity to write Sweet Capo- 
ral copy because he could put his 
heart into it. The only other ad- 
vertising writing that Cobb has 
done, according to the files of 
Printers’ INK, is a booklet written 
several years ago to advertise Jack 
Tar Togs. 

There probably isn’t anything 
very significant or momentous 
about the fact that Irvin Cobb 
has contracted to write a series of 
advertisements. On _ the other 
hand, there is a distinct moral for 
advertisers in other fields. 

The moral is: “A big name 
doesn’t necessarily make a good 
copy-writer. If you’re going after 
the big name make sure that the 
man who owns it knows some- 
thing about the product.” 

If you can dig up a well-known 
writer who knows your product as 
Cobb knows tobacco, and who 
will write with the same sincerity 
and effectiveness, the result will 
probably be a truly interesting 
series of advertisements. 
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Milwaukee— First City in Diversity of Industry 











Franklin Cuts Selling Costs 


HEN the Sanger-Williams Company, 

Milwaukee distributors of Franklin 
cars, discontinued their outside sales force 
in 1922, it became necessary to attract 
2 = numbers 
directly to Raa oncentra- 
tion of Frang 
kee Journal $e 










necessary when Franklin advertising 
effort was scattered in various papers. 


—by increasing net profits. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 











Wisconsin — First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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Analyzing the mornin, 1 


Radio e® @ ®@ f 


HE Herald and Examiner’s 

lead is more than 2 to 1 
over the second morning news- 
paper in volume of Local Radio 
Advertising for the eighteen 
months from January 1924, to 
July 1, 1925, as shown by the 
records of the Advertising 
Record Company... an inde- 
pendent audit bureau. 





LINEAGE Agate Lines 
Herald and Examiner, 225,799 
Second Morning Newspaper . . 105,740 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 
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injnewspaper field for 


{Advertisers 


RUDENT buyers of adver- 

tising do not hesitate to 
name the National Radio 
Weekly ... the Radio Section 
of the Sunday Chicago Herald 
and Examiner... for dominant 
lineage in the Chicago territory. 


This Section ... in tabloid 
form ... blankets the richest 
radio market in America. It is 
“The Radio Magazine with the 

Greatest Circulation in the 
World”... net paid circulation, 
1,120,294.* 





* Sworn statement to the Government 
for 6 months ending March 31, 1925. 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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SINGING YOUTH 


The joy of youth and beauty—freedom and ad- 
venture—are reflected in many radiant features pub- 


lished in The Chicago Daily News. 


The rising generation of Chicago and its suburbs 
reads The Daily News for such features, as older 
readers read it for the features that appeal to them, in 
full confidence that they will find what is most pleas- 
ing and profitable to their individual tastes and needs. 


The strength of The Daily News is in its popularity 
in Chicago homes. This is due largely to its all round 
reader interest—it has the best possible features for 
every member of the family. 


The Daily News has been aptly called ‘‘the depart- 
ment store of Chicago newspapers’’—because it 
closely approximates department store service to its 
readers—in the charm and variety of its news and 
editorial features, and the comprehensiveness of its 
advertising. Its ‘shop news” is the most complete 
in Chicago, rendering a most valuable service to the 
buyers of Chicago, young and old alike. 


The responsiveness of Daily News readers to ad- 
vertising is shown by the fact that The Daily News 
publishes a greater volume of display advertising than 
any other Chicago daily newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
Note—Report for July. 
TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING LINEAGE: 


The Chicago Daily News 1,010,748 lines 
The next Chicago daily paper 919,296 “ 




















Brevity— What For? 


Brevity May Be the Soul of Wit, But— 






By Arthur H. Little 


Ho” long ought a piece of 
copy to be? 

The question persists in persist- 
ing. Whenever copy men _ sit 
around and talk shop, or when the 
agency men foregather with the 
client and sit in solemn conclave 
on The Campaign, the question is 
almost certain to arise. And you 
hear approximately as many opin- 
ions as there are voices present. 

Mostly, however, you'll find 
them leaning, at least academically, 
to brevity. “Make it short,” they 
say, “short and snappy. Just skim 
the high spots. If you’re gonna 
get attention at all, you gotta 
speak your piece in a hurry.” 

Very likely, too, one of them 
will remind the assembly that he 
used to be a newspaper reporter. 
You know the type—an_ ex- 
newspaperman, by gosh! And he’s 
never recovered. Imaginative, im- 
practical, belligerently opinionated 
well informed on only one sub- 
ject, and that the technique of the 
editorial department of a news- 
paper, but ready and eager to set- 
tle every argument and dispose of 
every issue by revealing just how 
the matter sizes up to a mind 
trained in the city room. I know 
the breed. I know it from having 
studied a specimen exceedingly 
close at hand—myself. 

“Yeh,” speaks up this oracle, “TI 
spent six years under a blame 
good city editor—best city editor 
West of New York—learning the 
value of brevity. ‘Billy,’ he used 
to say to me, ‘Billy, the story of 
creation is told in Genesis in 
less’n a hundred words. Take a 
tip from that.’” 

Whereat, most of the men in 
the circle, secretly doubtful 
whether the Biblical chronicle of 
creation actually clips off at less 
than a hundred words or strines 
out to a thousand, nod their heads, 
sagely, and sav: “That’s right.” 


On behalf of brevity there is 
much to be said. But it all has 
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been said, many times, and in full. 
I’ve heard about that creation 
story in Genesis, heard about it so 
often and at such length, that I’m 
satisfied and more; I’m rebellious. 

Look, say the breviteers, look at 
Genesis! All right, say I, look at 
it. And look at its effect upon 
mankind! Half the world, accept- 
ing that story on faith, locked hip 
and thigh with the other half be- 
cause the other half refuses to be- 
lieve the story at all—and all 
because that ancient author, so 
penurious of words, left so much 
to the imagination! Mindful of 
the bellicose consequences of his 
work, can you say that he has 
made a sale? Surveying the world- 
wide field of theological strife, 
peering through the dust of battle 
to follow the fortunes of the grim 
antagonists, can you really credit 
him with having put his story 
over? 


HERE IS THE REAL QUESTION 


Brevity—what for? That, it 
seems to me, is the real question. 
What is the advertising purpose? 
To catch attention? To keep em- 
bedded in the public consciousness 
an old name or an old product? 
Or to launch a name or a product 
that is brand new and convey a 
selling story hitherto untold? 

I know of a certain national ad- 
vertiser who, at this very moment, 
is trying to find some rule or law 
or general principle by which to 
gauge copy length. He believes 
he has stumbled on a discovery— 
that the modern trend is toward 
terseness; and he wants to know 
why. If he sends out a question- 
naire, I can predict, I believe, what 
the composite answer will be. It 
will centre, very simply and very 
logically, around that matter of 
purpose. But let’s examine the 
evidence upon which this adver- 
tiser bases his half-formed con- 
clusion. Let’s look about a bit. 

Here’s brevity! The headline 
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reads: “Chocolate Treasure in 
Pleasure Island.” 
And the copy— 


Whitman’s Pleasure Island. Throw 
back the lid of this colorful and romantic 
package of chocolates. Delve deep in its 
booty of tropic treasures—trays and 
money bags loaded with sweetness— 
original and charming expressions of the 
quality so liked in chocolates—Whit- 
man’s. 


A full-page advertisement that; 
and, with headline and all, it beats 
the brevity of Genesis by some- 
thing like fifty-three words. At- 
tention? Yes, the advertisement 
catches the eye. Interest? Yes, it 
holds the mind. But its eye-catch- 
ing quality and its interest seem to 
be augmented to a certain extent 
by the illustration—a brilliant, 
four-color action picture of two 
beturbaned, swashbuckling treasure 
hunters, acrobatically busy at the 
fascinating job of detreasuring a 
treasure chest. 

Let’s turn the pages and hunt 
another specimen. Here’s one even 
shorter : 


Dodge Brothers Touring Car 
Those who have driven the touring 
car longest are its most enthusiastic 
admirers. 
They know by experience that with 
reasonable care it will serve the owner 
faithfully for many years. 


Headline and all, thirty-four 
words! What fills the rest of the 
page? A picture of a_ benign 
traffic officer, arms outstretched, in 
the centre of a street, grandly halt- 
ing traffic to permit the safe cross- 
ing of a snub-nosed little girl, 
who, with the air of a queen, is 
conveying a woolly puppy-dog, a 
tiny go-cart and an even tinier 
doll. 

Four or five pages farther on 
we find another: 


Time to Retire 
Get a Fisk 


Six words! The picture? An 
anxious caddie, his back to the 
reader, peering around the end of 
a signboard; and behind the 
board, as evidenced by twin 
gleams of checkered socks below 
and an upraised mashie above, a 
frantic golfer, completely sur- 
rounded by flying divots. 

Brevity? Yes, you'll find it. 
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Without hunting too long or too 
laboriously, as we've just seen, 
you'll find brevity as short as six 
words of copy. Indeed, you'll 
find it even shorter: “Eventually, 
why not now?” And turn to the 
posters and you'll see: ‘‘Per- 
formance—Dodge Brothers.” 

But brevity, what for? Is Whit- 
man a new name? Is Dodge, or 
Fisk, or Washburn-Crosby? Or 
is each of these an old name and 
one that, for its selling effect, 
needs but to be kept in sight? Is 
there something new and hitherto 
untold in the Whitman selling 
story? Or in the story of Dodge, 
or Fisk, or Washburn-Crosby? Or 
is the story of each of these al- 
ready universally known? 

Short copy, or long? The an- 
swer lies, perhaps, in that other 
question of purpose. Let’s look 
about a little more. 

Here’s a two-page spread. The 
seven-league headline reads like 
this: “If the Cylinders of Your 
Car Were Made of Glass, What 
Would You See?” 

There are eight illustrations, 
each one held down, almost, to the 
dimensions of a thumbnail sketch. 
And the rest is copy—960 words! 

All right; turn over. Here’s 
another spread. On the left-hand 
page is nothing but illustration 
and a heading—four photographs 
of models of an automobile and 
above them a big, hand-lettered 
line reading: “The New Chrysler 
Four.” At the top of the right- 
hand page is the second section of 
the heading: “Walter P. Chrysler 
Tells About It.” And the rest is 
copy, most of it set in eight-point 


type. How many words? Eleven 
hundred ! 
What’s the reason? The first 


of our two examples of brevity- 
be-dashed is a treatise by the Swan 
Carburetor Company on the sub- 
ject of the Swan System. What is 
the Swan System? What would 
it do to the motor of my car that 
my present carburetor—whatever 
make it is—doesn’t do? If, as the 
headline hypothecates, the cylin- 
ders of my car actually were made 
of glass, what should I see? I 
wanted to know; and so, to find 
out, I read the copy. I consulted 
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the little illustrations. I followed 
text and picture as interestedly as 
if I were reading an article in a 
scientific publication. I was learn- 
ing something. And if the author 
of that advertisement, mindful of 
that much-vaunted example in 
Genesis, had tried to put me off 
with a few sparsely-worded gen- 
eralities, I'd have cursed him for 
a snob or a dolt. 

And Chrysler—I knew his name, 
his connection and his reputation 
for achievement. I’d seen his cars, 
in moments of relaxed vigilance 
on my part, try to pass me on the 
road—and almost succeed. I’d 
learned from observation that 
when Chrysler builds an automo- 
bile, or when he writes an adver- 
tisement about one, he doesn’t 
fool. He gets there! When he 
undertakes to tell the world a 
motor car’s story, he tells it. What 
the world wants to know is: How 
much power? How much speed? 
Does she hug the road? How does 
she steer—like a bicycle, or like a 
barge? Does she vibrate? Does 


she eat up gas and oil? And—oh 


yes—how does she ride? And 
Chrysler, mindful of the interest 
of the public and of the oppor- 
tunity that that interest presents 
to him, takes his pen in hand and 
writes out, in detail, whether she 
does or doesn’t, and why or why 
not. Did I read his 1,100 words? 
I did. And so, I venture to say, 
did some thousand of others. 

Brevity, easily enough, may be 
the soul of wit. But it isn’t the 
soul of an advertisement that 
essays to cover a half dozen or 
so specific points—some of them 
highly competitive—and to convey 
a message that will interest, con- 
vince and persuade to action. 

Nor is it the soul of an adver- 
tisement that, for one reason or 
another, undertakes to create a 
somewhat complicated or some- 
what elaborate atmosphere. Creat- 
ing an atmosphere is like building 
a house of bricks. The bricks are 
ideas; and unless you can bring 
a sufficient number of them to lay 
them, one atop the other, and thus 
erect the structure of your crea- 
tion, you'll build not at all. 

Not long ago I was drafted, 
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along with a half dozen other 
men, to write the copy for a fund- 
raising campaign for a_ big 
Y. M. C. A. The chairman of 
the copy committee assigned me a 
sheaf of subjects—copy angles. 
“They’re all good,” he said, “but 
this one in particular, I think, 
you'll find interesting.” 
He pointed to a topic that read: 
“Consider the Old Town Pump.” 
“What's the story?” I asked. 
“Why,” said he, “it’s contrast. 
You know—the old against the 
new. A generation ago the town 
pump was adequate. Today, the 
city has grown so big that it must 
get its water from a steam water 
works. But the old ‘Y’ still 
stands, outgrown and overloaded 
and unaided. See? Paint a pic- 
ture of conditions as they used to 
be, and then bring ’em down to 
date. ’S a good chance for de- 


scription.” 

“Sure,” said I. “But how 
about the illustration? What's it 
to be like? How big is it to be? 
How such room will there be for 
copy?” 

“Tt’s like this,” he explained. 
“The time is so short that we'll 
have to shoot copy and art through 
the works at the same time. When 
the copy’s ready, the art will be 
ready, too; but so far there aren’t 
even any sketches. As to length, 
write as much as you like; and 
then, if it’s necessary, we can 
trim. How’s that?” 

“Well,” said I, doubtingly, “looks 
like it’ll have to be all right.” 

Then, the old imagination begin- 
ning to stir, I voiced a request: 

“You might suggest to the art- 
ist that, over the old town pump, 
I’d like to have an elm tree.” 

“Sure,” said he. “You'll get 
your tree.” 

Well, I wrote the copy. The 
opening paragraph read like this: 


Remember the old town pump? With 
one elbow languidly akimbo, it stood at 
an end of the mossy water-trough and 
leaned a little toward the ancient elm 
whose dusky shape ballooned overhead— 
leaned a little and listened to the old 
tree’s whispered gossiping of the doings 
of the town. 


With that as a starter I set my 
scene—the village. Then I traced 
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the community’s growth. I pic- 
tured the coming of the water 


works and_ the abandonment of 
the pump. And finally, I rounded 
out the analogy, pointed the moral 
and applied it. 

I turned in my copy. At about 
the same time the artist turned 
in his art. Then someone sized 
up the two, figured a minute—and 
trimmed. 

The result was surprising. My 
opening paragraph stood intact. 
But thenceforth the copy read—to 
me, at least—like something I’d 
heard in a dream. Here and there 
a familiar phrase, and then here 
and there a queer and _ alien 
transition; it was mine, and yet 
it wasn’t; it made sense, and yet 
it didn’t. And the atmosphere, the 
illusion? One blast of brevity and 
the image I had reared had been 
blown to smithereens. 

A friend of mine surveyed that 
advertisement with critical eye. 

“Well,” he said, “the picture is 
artistic—darned good piece of 
drawing. But where is the con- 
nection oe the old town pump 
and the Y. M. A?” 


Knox Motors Account to 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


The Knox Motor Associates, Spring- 
field, Mass., have appointed the New 
York office of Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of the new Knox spray 
meter equipment for heating houses 
with fuel oil. 

Newspaper advertising will appear in 
localities as fast as distribution is ar- 
ranged. Business papers also will be 
used for advertising a spray meter de- 
signed for tractors and motor boats. 


H. B. Fenn to Join 


“The American Architect” 


B. Fenn 
executive 


has resigned as an 
with The H. K. 
Company, with which he had 
been associated for the last six years. 
He will join The American Architect, 
New York, on September 1, as Eastern 
advertising representative. At one time 
Mr. Fenn was with the advertising de- 
partment of the New York Telephone 
Company. 


Harris 
account 
McCann 


Aluminum Company of 
America Appoints Dyer 
The Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, has appointed The George 
L. Dyer Company, New York, to direct 
the advertising of Aluminum paint. 
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Timken Takes Over Socony 
Arrow Oil Burner 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
has signed a contract with the Socony 
Burner Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 
by which it gets the exclusive manu 
facturing and sales rights for the 
Arrow Oil Burner in all of the con 
tinental United States outside of New 
York and the New England States. 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
will immediately form a subsidiary com- 
pany, to be called the Timken-Detroit 
Company, which will market the device 
under the name of the ‘‘Timken Arrow 
Oil Burner.” For the next’ few 
months the sale of the burners will be 
confined to Detroit and vicinity. 

This new development of the Tim 
ken-Detroit Axle Company follows its 
action last year in voluntarily giving up 
a large volume of low-profit business 
for the cheaper cars, and confining its 
axle business to trucks, busses, and a 
few of the more expensive cars. By 
manufacturing the Arrow oil burner, 
Timken expects to add considerably to 
its volume of business and use _ its 
plant facilities to fuller advantage. 

The advertising of the Timken Ar- 
row Oil Burner’ will be handled 
through Henri, Hurst and McDonald, 
Chicago advertising agency. 


George Batten Appoints 
H. B. Payne 


The George Batten Company, New 
York advertising agency, has appointed 
H. B. Payne to the staff of its Chi 
cago office. He was formerly head of 
the sales department of The Glen Buck 
Company, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. Previous to that he was with 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 


Enameled Ware Account for 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


The Republic Stamping & Enameling 
Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacturer 
of “Old English” white and_ gray 
enameled ware, has appointed Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York, as 
advertising counsel. 


“Fighting Romances,” New 
Macfadden Magazine 


Fighting ‘Romances is the name of 
a new magazine which will be published 
by Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York. It will start publication with 
a November issue. A. Henry Young 
will be advertising manager. 


Appointed Eastern Manager of 
Associated Farm Papers 


C. H. Giddings, who has been with 
the Chicago office of the Associated 
Farm Papers for the last six years, 
has been transferred to New York 
where he will have charge of the 


Eastern office. 
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What Collier’s Magazine Says about 


Philadelphia 


"THE average wage-worker in Philadelphia 

is better off than he would be in any other 
large city anywhere. So says the British 
Minister of Labor, after prying into pay 
envelopes and the cost of living all over the 
world. Wages may run higher in New York 
or Chicago; but so do rents, food, clothing, 
and other necessities. The criterion is what 
is called the real wage—that is, the amount 
of things you can buy with what you earn. 

On this basis, Philadelphia’s wages are 
more than twice as high as London’s, three 
times those of Paris, four times those of 
Brussels, seven times those of Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, and so on. 

The basic reason, of course, is that Amer- 
ica as a whole offers its workers more work 
to do, gives them more machinery, power and 
materials and pays them better than other 
countries. As to why the money goes far- 
ther in Philadelphia than in other American 
cities, we have no easy explanation. 

The Quaker virtue of modesty persists in 
that quiet metropolis, which has never boasted 
or boosted. Yet in making itself a fit place to 
live in it seems to be doinga pretty good job. 

Reprinted from “Collier’s Weekly’ 
of August 8, 1925. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


526,796 ois 


Net paid average circulation for six 
months ending March 31, 1925. 

The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and is one of the largest in the United 
States. 





New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detrot—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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What proves 
SELLING POWER} 


Bove ne is the only tester of advertising 
values. The transient records of a day 
or a week or a month mean little. Only the 
records of years reflect accurately the opin- 
ion of advertisers in their choice of medium. 


For more than ten years, year after year, 
the Evening Journal has published more ad- 
vertising than any other New York evening 
paper. 

For the seven months of 1925 it continues 
as usual to lead every New York evening 
paper in total advertising volume and in 
practically every important classification. 


FIRST 


TOTAL SPACE 
LOCAL DISPLAY 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
WOMEN’S WEAR 
MEN’S WEAR 

FURNITURE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
SHOES 
FOODS 
TOBACCO 
AMUSEMENTS / 
DRUGGIST PREPARATIONS 


NEW YORK EVN 


Largest evening circulation in America—and at 3c 4 cPffuble 
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LOCAL DISPLAY 


represents the advertising of New York 
merchants who know New York papers 
intimately, It is the consensus of their 
opinion as to the relative selling power 
of New York evening papers, 


Here is how these merchants, during the 
seven months of 1925, bought over a 
MILLION lines more in the Evening 
Journal than in the second paper. 








EVENING JOURNAL 
6,924,040 LINES 


SUN 5,668,286 LINES 














/ EVENING WORLD 3,901,654 LINES \ 
7 A POST 1,911,034 LINES an 
yA TELEGRAM 1.849,590 LINES \ 





Chart Based on Evening Post Statistical Records 


NG JOURNAL 


ble the circulation of any other New York evening paper. 
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RADIO 


Oklahoma is 87% virgin territory 
for the Radio Manufacturer 





Despite Oklahoma’s isolation from the big amuse- 
ment centers, the absence of local broadcasting sta- 
tions and the ease with which coast to coast radio 
reception is possible with cheaper sets, Oklahoma is 
today practically an uncultivated radio field. 

A survey recently completed shows that only 13% 
of Oklahoma families are radio owners, leaving a 
potential market of 87% or 450,000 families. 

The fall and winter of 1925-26 will be big radio 
months in Oklahoma. Dealers already are feeling 
increased activity. 

The Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times are 
making preparations to assist radio manufacturers 
who desire their share of Oklahoma’s radio business. 


Unusual Cooperation 


Our Merchandising Department is prepared to render 
the following service to radio advertisers: 


1Jobbing and dealer connections are 
made. 


2.—Portfolios showing the manufacturers 
advertising copy will be merchandised 
to the jobbers and dealers. 


3.—-Tie-up advertising will be solicited from 
dealers. 


4.—Our radio editor will be glad to use 
radio publicity of news value. 


The DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Oklahoma City 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Christian and Fanciful Surnames as 





Trade-Marks 


Although Widely Used, the Possibilities of Their Effective Use Have 
Not Been Exhausted 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
HAT the trade-mark law pro- 
hibits the registration of mere 
surnames by the Patent Office, un- 
less they have acquired a secondary 
significance, is well known. But 
the trade-mark use of Christian 
names and, under certain condi- 
tions, fanciful surnames, is quite 
a different matter, and the ac- 
cepted practice regarding their 
registration offers some interesting 
and valuable suggestions. 

Ever since the establishment of 
the - trade - mark division, the 
registration of Christian names 
has been exceedingly popular. It 
is now almost impossible to think 
of a name of the kind, even among 
those infrequently heard, that is 
not registered as a trade-mark for 
some kind of merchandise. 

For example, take the girl’s name 
“Polly.” With or without the ap- 
plication of a picture of a parrot, 
it is registered as a trade-mark 
for crackers, cane sugar, canned 
fruits, groceries, a miner’s lamp, 
a clothes rack, wrenches, station- 
ery, flavoring extracts, sardines, 
shoes, brooms, tea, toilet prepara- 
tions and other products. “Peggy” 
has been registered almost as fre- 
quently, and such names as Mary, 
Anne and Marguerite seem to be 
just as popular for trade-mark pur- 
poses. 

“John” is a frequently registered 
man’s name, and it furnishes an 
excellent example of how Christian 
names are used in combination 
with other words. Alone, it is 
applied as a trade-mark to pre- 
served strawberries and_ other 
products, and some typical com- 
binations are “Father John’s,” 
“John D.” (for oil burners, wheat 
flour and hair restorer), “Big 
John” (for shirts), “Dutch John,” 
“Honest John” and the like. 

Sometimes, the use of Christian 
names as trade-marks has a dis- 
tinct selling value. About three 





years ago, a prominent lead pencil 
manufacturer attempted to take 
advantage of this fact, and filed 
applications for registration on 
scores of popular names of boys 
and girls. It was claimed that the 
names, when stamped on pencils, 
served not only as a means of iden- 
tifying the source of manufacture, 
but also stimulated the sale of the 
goods, especially during the holi- 
day season. 

The wholesale applications of 
this manufacturer were opposed on 
the ground that other makers had 
stamped their pencils in similar 
manner for several years. The 
Patent Office refused registration, 
since the law provides that any 
name or device in common use in 
an industry cannot be appropriated 
exclusively through registration as 
a trade-mark. But in many other 
lines that are bought largely by 
children, inquiry has shown that 
manufacturers have failed to take 
advantage of the possible selling 
influence in the child’s usual desire 
to see his name in print. 


WHY “BURTON” IS UNREGISTRABLE 


In selecting names and combina- 
tions of words containing them 
for trade-mark purposes, care must 
be taken to assure registration by 
selecting those which are not used 
as both Christian and family 
names. For instance, “Williams” 
is a name which, while it is some- 
times used as a first name, is gen- 
erally considered a surname, and 
its more common use prevents its 
registration as a_ trade-mark. 
“Burton” is another example, and 
there are many more that are not 
registrable for the same reason. 

During the last year or two, the 
Patent Office rulings in this regard 
have become more stringent. ‘Oh 
Henry!” is now familiar as a 
trade-mark for a candy specialty, 
and was registered several years 
ago. It is also registered as a 
mark for non-alcoholic beverages, 
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and, in the form of “O. Henry!” 
with a fanciful design, for coffee. 
But according to recent rulings of 
the Patent Office, it is doubtful 
that registration of the first two 
marks would be allowed at the 
present time, or that of the third 
without a disclaimer of the name. 
The reason for this is that the 
name Henry, is not uncommonly 
used as a surname. 

In fact, within the last six 
months, the authorities of the 
Patent Office have issued a man- 
date that no name of an individual, 
no matter how distinctively dis- 
played it may be, is stbject to 
registration without a cisclaimer 
of the name itself. Of course, this 
ruling does not consider Christian 
names as designating individuals ; 
but whether the mandate is in ac- 
cordance with the act of 1905 is a 
question that does not appear to 
be finally answered. 

While the United States Su- 
preme Court has unquestionably 
given the Patent Office the right to 
disclaim certain parts and details 
of trade-marks, the matter of dis- 
claiming surnames has come up 
long after the law was passed, and 
just how the court would consider 
the application of its former opin- 
ion to the disclaiming of surnames 
is still open to question. The Act 
of 1905 provides that no mark 
which consists merely of the name 
of an individual, firm, corporation, 
or association, not written, printed, 
impressed, or woven in some par- 
ticular or distinctive manner, or 
in association with a portrait of 
an individual, and so on, shall be 
registered under the terms of the 
act. This provision surely indi- 
cates that when an_ individual 
name is used in the ways men- 
tioned, the intention of the law 
was to consider the name a part 
of the entire mark. 

The application of this provision 
of the law has resulted in some in- 
teresting cases. For instance, the 
one-time celebrated trade-mark, 
“Phoebe Snow,” was at first re- 
fused registration. The ground 
for the refusal of the Patent Office 
was that Snow is a recognized sur- 
name. Then, it was placed on 
record that the mark is a fanciful 
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name applied to a fictitious person, 
and that it had been variously as- 
sociated with a portrait of a girl. 
Under this claim, registration of 
the entire design was allowed, and 
the name was not disclaimed be- 
cause, during the use of the mark 
as a whole, it had acquired a sec- 
ondary significance. 

Several significant cases illus- 
trate the acceptance of the Patent 
Office of entirely fanciful names 
as trade-marks. For instance, 
“Baron Bean” is registered as a 
trade-mark for a newspaper comic 
strip. Although Bean is some- 
times used as a surname, it is not 
at all common, and the combina- 
tion, “Baron Bean,” is considered 
by the office as entirely fanciful, 
hence subject to _ registration. 
“Vera von Wissen” is another 
registered mark that is considered 
to be well within the fanciful 
classification by the Patent Office. 


“LOTTA WARE” IS ACCEPTED 


The experience of the owner of 
“Lotta Ware,” a trade-mark for 
ladies’ garments, serves to illustrate 
how a fanciful or individual factor 
may be responsible for the regis- 
tration of a mark that is otherwise 


unregistrable because it incorpo- 
rates a surname. “Lotta Ware” 
was refused registration. Then, 


the application was amended to in- 
clude a statement that the mark 
was written by an identified indi- 
vidual, Nellie M. Jewett, and regis- 
tration was allowed. 

The reason for this amended de- 
cision was that the mark had be- 
come a distinctive display, on the 
ground that the handwriting of 
an individual is just as much a 
part or expression of his personal- 
ity as his portrait. Undoubtedly, 
the decision in this case was gov- 
erned by the fact that the law 
makes specific reference to names 
used in connection with portraits. 

Obviously, a great many applica- 
tions for the registration of names 
as trade-marks are made on the 
supposition that they are registra- 
ble because they do not incorpo- 
rate the surnames of any known 
living individuals. Very likely the 
application for the registration of 
“Hope Hampton” was made on 
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The infinite variety of nature permits 
not even two blades of grass to be 
alike. Much less two human beings. 
When buying space you want to know 
how many readers you have—and 
what kind of readers they are. 


* * * * * 


4 quantity of circulation is as 
concrete and definite as the rate 
you pay forthe space. In The Indian- 
apolis News you get the largest cir- 
culation in Indianapolis and Indiana. 
There is no question about the 
quantity. 


You may judge the quality equally 
as definitely by these facts. The News 
has the andes street sale of any 
Indianapolis newspaper. It has the 
largest home-delivered circulation— 
more than both other daily papers 
combined. In the home is where 
advertising accomplishes most. In 
the heart of the family circle, in the 
evening, when the family group is 
assembled to read and to talk—could 
there possibly be a better time to 
start a discussion of your product ? 


The Indianapolis News goes home. 
There it creates wants and desires 
that flower into sales the next day. 
The News is of, by and for the home. 
That is why it carried more adver- 
tising last year than all other Indian- 
apolis newspapers combined. And 
the year before. 
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Kuhn’s cartoons, 
humorous, trench- 
ant, always interest- 
ing, are one more 
reason why The 
Indianapolis News 
is Indiana’s favored 
and favorite news- 
paper and most pro- 
ductive advertising 
medium. 


TANAPOLIS NEWS 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Building, CHICAGO 
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There’s a vast difference 
« «© « « between readers 
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this basis; for in refusing it, the 
patent office authorities specifically 
pointed out that it does not mat- 
ter whether an individual exists 
bearing the full name applied for, 
if the mark incorporates a known 
and recognized surname. 

“Peggy Paige” was refused reg- 
istration for the same reason. The 
decision explains that the mark 
differs widely from “Baron Bean,” 
“Lotta Ware,” “Phoebe Snow” 
and “Vera von Wissen.” It is not 
entirely fanciful as is “Baron 
Bean,” since, as the office pointed 
out, “Paige is a common, well- 
known surname, and Peggy is a 
common first name”; hence, there 
is nothing fanciful in combining 
them. The mark, as applied for, 
did not present “Peggy Paige” in 
the handwriting of an identified 
individual, similar to that of 
“Lotta Ware,” and the mark had 
not been used in connection with a 
portrait, as had “Phoebe Snow,” 
nor was the claim made or sus- 
tained that it had acquired a sec- 
ondary significance in actual use as 
a trade-mark. 


Growing Line of Products 
Leads to Change of Name 


E. P. Beaumont, Inc., is the name of 
a new company which has been incor- 
porated at Buffalo, N. Y., to succeed 
and take over the business of the Tie- 
Art Company, Inc. This change of 
name has been found desirable because 
of the growth of the company’s mer- 
chandising activities. The former 
name referred only to a specific article 
and, since women’s and children’s mer- 
chandise has been added to the com- 
any’s line, it was felt that the name, 
Mie. Art Company, limited rather than 
fully expressed the scope of its business. 


Heater Account for Ketchum, 
MacLeod and Grove 


Lawson Manufacturing Com- 
Pittsburgh, maker of heaters and 
appointed Ketchum, Mac- 
Grove, Inc., advertising 


The 
pany, 
valves, has 
Leod and 


agency, also of Pittsburgh, to direct its 
advertising. National newspaper and 
direct-mail campaigns are being pre- 
pared. 


Louis K. Liggett Sales Gain 


The Louis K. Liggett Company re- 
ports sales at its 304 drug stores of 
$3,473,138 for July. This is an increase 
of $397,950 over a year ago. 
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Organize Subsidiary to Take 
Over Foreign Trade Papers 


The Business Publishers International 
been formed at 


Corporation has New 
York to publish specialized business 
magazines in the fields of overseas 
trade and industry. It is controlled 
jointly by the McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., and the United Publishers Cor- 


poration. As the nucleus of its activi- 
ties, the new company has taken over 
the three international magazines of its 
parent companies. These are Ingenieria 
Internacional, The American Automo 
bile (Overseas Edition) and El Auto 
movil Americano, which will be continued 
without change in their general policies. 

The new company will maintain edi 
torial and business representatives in 
important commercial centres abroad 
and will act as an international publish- 
ing unit of the McGraw-Hill and United 


companies. 

The president of the Business Pub- 
Iishers International Corporation is 
Mason Britton, vice-president of 


McGraw-Hill. John Abbink, former 
business manager of Ingenieria Interna- 
cional, is vice-president and general 
manager, and J. L. Gilbert is vice- 
president and secretary. Mr. Gilbert 
was business manager *, the two auto- 
mobile magazines. C. . Musselman, 
president of the Chilton Class Journal 
Company, is treasurer. 

Directors, in addition to the officers, 
are Charles G. Phillips, president of the 
United Publishers Corporation; Mal- 
colm Muir, vice-president, cGraw- 
Hill Company; Philip S. Smith and 
George E. Quisenberry. Mr. Smith is 
> gg of Ingenieria Internacional and 

r. Quisenberry is editor of El Auto- 
a Americano and he American 
Automobile (Overseas Edition). 


E. B. Loveland to Join 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Edwin B. Loveland, New York man- 
ager of The MacLean Publishing Com- 
pany Ltd., Toronto, has resigned. His 
resignation becomes effective about 
August 31 when he will join the ad- 
vertising department, at New York, of 
the chemical products division of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
maker of Nujol, Flit and Mistol. 


Marlboro Cigarette Account 
for Picard, Bradner & Brown 


Phillip Merrie & Company Ltd., Inc., 
New York, has appointed Picard, 
Bradner & Brown, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising of Marlboro cigarettes. 


Appoints Howland and 
Howland 


The Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Sara- 
togian has appointed Howland and 
Howland, publishers’ representatives, 


New York, as its advertising representa- 
tives.- 
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W HAT is meant by quality in circulation ? 
Taste to appreciate the finer things of life 
and means to buy them. 


What does the advertiser get when he buys 
quality circulation ? 

A group of people selected for their taste to 
appreciate and means to buy—weeded of 
those with either poor taste or poor purse 
. . . Plus the influence of these leaders on 
their many followers . . . Plus their in- 
fluence on the trade which serves them. 


How can the advertiser tell when he has quality 
circulation ? 


By comparison of subscription galleys with 
exclusive club lists, directories of directors, 
store charge customer lists, social registers, 
society pages in newspapers, prospect files 
of leading motor car makers, income tax 
lists, etc. 


Without such careful comparison, how can the 
advertiser determine in advance what publi- 
cations can give him quality circulation? 


Price of publication is one indication ; 
mechanical excellence is another; quality 
of editorial content is a strong indication; 
publisher’s willingness to show subscription 
galleys in any town requested is a strong 
indication; common-sense is the best guide 
of all. 

Is quality circulation worth more per page per 
thousand than r.:n-of-mill ? 

Yes, always, to the advertiser of a quality 
product designed for quality people. Yes, 
always, to the advertiser of a quality product 
designed for both mass and class. No, to the 
advertiser of a second-rate product designed 
for the masses. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Cincinnati is one of the few great cities in the United 
States in which one daily newspaper gives complete 
advertising coverage. 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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The Times-Star circulation in Cincinnati and suburbs 
gives to advertisers what is technically known as 
“blanket coverage.” 


In non-technical language this means that at least one 
copy of the Times-Star goes to practically every native 
white family in Cincinnati every business day of every 
week. 


It means that every member of every family in this 
community who is able to read English can know each 
evening what the leading merchants, manufacturers, 
banks and brokers will be offering for sale the follow- 
ing day and at what prices. 


No other publication can give the advertiser complete 
daily contact with this audience. 


No other publication can give the reader daily shop- 
ping news with such completeness. 


The Times-Star reaches, every afternoon, 31,000 more 
homes and carries almost twice as much display ad- 
vertising as the second evening paper. 


The Times-Star goes daily into 30,000 more Cincinnati 
homes than both morning newspapers combined and 
carries 87.5% more advertising than both of them 
together. 


ITIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau. of Circulations 


lager 
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They won’t buy your 
product if they don’t 
of Central Indiana read 
the daily Star. 


have money. 
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“Ask Your Dealer’—And We Did 


What Happens When This 


By A. L. 


OES the advertiser take a 

great deal for granted when he 
advises the consumer, indiscrimi- 
nately, and with bold assurance, to 
“Ask the dealer” regarding his 
product ? 

This is a common advertising 
practice. In the majority of cam- 
paigns, there is a little paragraph 
tucked away somewhere which in- 
vites the reader, if he has any 
doubts concerning this or that, to 
put the question to someone in 
local authority. “Ask your dealer” 
is a set phrase, wholly standard- 


ized. ° Its only variation is: “Ask 
your doctor,” or “Ask your den- 
tist. 


Recently, I decided to put the 
plan to a rather severe test. I 
selected a dozen different adver- 
tisements and did exactly as I was 
told. The experiment was interest- 
ing, to say the least. 

A periodical page for a denti- 
frice said: “Ask your dentist; he’ll 
tell you the value of this treat- 
ment.” 

My dentist, whom I have known 
for years, heard my question pa- 
tiently and then delivered a lecture 
on believing too much of what I 
read. There were a great many 
exaggerations and untruths going 
the rounds concerning teeth, he 
said. Tooth paste? Well, there 
was not much difference. Some 
were supposed to do this or that. 
It was the mere matter of actually 
cleaning the teeth three times a 
day that counted. 

A certain fruit juice beverage 
advertisement quite earnestly said: 
“Ask your doctor if it is not true 
that the above is fact.” The text 
had declared that the human sys- 
tem demanded just such active 
tonic forces as were to be found 
in the product. 

But my home physician was not 
so sure. He declared that no defi- 
nite and all-inclusive statement of 
that sort could be made. Different 


people required different things as 
to diet. 


What was good for one 








Advice Is Followed Rigidly 
Townsend 


might be sheer poison to another. 
In my own case, it was his firm 
belief that the beverage in question 
was not good for me; it contained 
too much acid. 

The above advertisement was a 
most attractive page in colors. It 
possessed every necessary modern 
advertising ingredient of impor- 
tance, but it left a loophole for 
doubt. It even paved the way for 
future trouble and the loss of a 
sale. This advertisement asked me 
to ask the doctor and the doctor 
was unwilling to abide by these 
regulations. He had conclusions 
of his own. He did not agree with 
the advertiser and was very frank 
to say so. 

It would appear that dentists and 
doctors are not partial to having 
their opinions made up for them, 
in advance, and tied into neat par- 
cels for delivery. Every time some 
bland and preordained statement in 
an advertising layout is called to 
the attention of these professional 
men, their hair begins to rise. Just 
why the advertiser should assume 
that physicians will, at a moment’s 
notice, place their ‘okeh upon any 
one of a thousand convenient doc- 
trines is not quite clear at the 
moment. 

It is recalled that a page for a 
linoleum floor covering carried this 
reassuring bit of advice: ‘Ask 
your dealer and he will at once 
tell you that these rugs are prac- 
tically indestructible and _ better 
than all other similar products in 
the field.” 


BUT THE DEALER DIDN’T 


The dealer, when approached on 
the subject, was emphatic. Lin- 
oleum rugs were linoleum rugs. 
One was about as good as another 
provided the manufacturer was re- 
liable. But the patterns would 
wear blurry, whatever any adver- 
tiser might say. Why attempt to 
insist that anything was indestruc- 
tible ? 

He could not and would not put 
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himself down as claiming that the 
rug in question was the ruler of 
the roost. It would not be liter- 
ally true. One might as well claim 
that a certain June day was better 
than all the other days in. June. 
The manufacture of linoleum rugs 
had been got down to a science. 
True, there were cheaper grades, 
but the consumer could find any 
number of splendid lines, one about 
as dependable as the other. 


ANOTHER CAMPAIGN FALLS DOWN 


In much the same manner, an 
interview with an electrical shop 
dealer was disillusioning. The ad- 
vertisement was for an electric 
grill. It did not mince words. It 
said: “We invite you to ask any 
dealer about this grill. He will 
instantly assure you that it is the 
very best manufactured and that 
it lives up to every word of the 
guarantee tag which is attached 
to it.” 

I stopped in at a shop on Main 
Street, in my home town, to see 
what would happen. I asked the 
proprietor the question precisely as 
it was put in the advertisement. 

He said: 

“No, I wouldn’t go so far as to 
make any statement of that kind. 
The development of these electrical 
appliances has been slow. They 
are improving and perfecting them 
all the time, but you can’t expect 
too much. "They are neat, handy 
and desirable. If I told you, for 
example, that you could make 
waffles at the breakfast table as 
easily and as well as they could 
be made in the old way, and if 
you had trouble, then you would 
lose confidence in me. 

“I think you will like the grill. 
The manufacturer is one of the 
best, but lots of things happen to 
electrical goods, especially if peo- 
ple are too impatient with them.” 

Here was an honest dealer. He 
would not go as far as the adver- 
tiser would have him do, merely 
to make a sale. 

What must be the quiet reflec- 
tion of the reader of the adver- 
tisement when such things occur? 
Is it wise to assume that every 
dealer is a selling agent for the 
concern, cheerfully willing to “go 
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the limit” in the matter of compli- 
mentary statements and recom- 
mendations ? 

I asked my friend, Jimmy 
Adams, who owns the largest and 
most prosperous grocery store in 
town, about a certain prepared 
breakfast cereal. This advertiser 
jauntily assures the housewife that, 
although other brands require a 
half-hour cooking, his is practically 
ready for eating after the water 
is boiling. Jimmy was by no 
means as settled in his mind on 
the subject as the advertising had 
intimated. 

“Ask the nearest grocer,” it ad- 
vised, “and he will tell you that 
this is a revolutionary idea. It is 
as good, or better, than the old- 
style oatmeal that required a half- 
hour of cooking over a hot range. 
We leave much of our story to 
him.” 

Well, Jimmy rubbed the flour 
from his hands on his white apron 
and cocked his head on one side as 
I put the query to him. 

And Jimmy replied: 

“Now, to be perfectly honest, 
nothing can quite take the place of 
the sort of oatmeal that our grand- 
mothers made. It takes a little 
more time, naturally, but it’s worth 
it. This new-fangled stuff is 
made, in part, at least, for lazy 
women. 

“Not bad. Good idea for folks 
in that much of a hurry, and you 
can serve it in a few minutes, but 
as far as I am concerned, I like 
the good, old kind. You might try 
some and see what you think of it.” 

Surely, this was no glitteringly 
enthusiastic recommendation. 

The advertiser must have as- 
sumed that grocers would do their 
best to hoost a new article, backed 
by such generous publicity. Jimmy 
has an entire corner of his store 
filled with a number of advertised 
breakfast cereals and it is very 
doubtful if he has the time or the 
inclination to act as official booster 
for any one specific product. 

“People ought to judge for them- 
selves,” is the way Jimmy puts it. 
“T can’t go around recommending 
everything I have on my shelves. 
What might seem good to me 
would not suit the person who buys 
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THE NEWS 
OF HARPER’S BAZAR 
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FINAL NOTICE 
OF THIS NEWS 


Copy Can Still Be Accepted for the 

October HARPER’S BAZAR and 

its Trade Supplement if it be Sent 
Immediately ! 


CAWASD 


bes October Harper’s Bazar, the Annual Fall 

Fashions Number, reaches the fashionable 
women of America when, upon their return from 
the country, they are ready to purchase their Fall 
and Winter wardrobes. 


The Trade Supplement, published in conjunction 
with the October Harper’s Bazar and reproduc- 
ing its advertisements of merchandise, goes to 
buyers and executives in stores that cater to the 
inexhaustible needs of these fashionable women. 




















“A CLASS MAGAZINE — A CLASS BY ITSELF’ 





Harpers Bagar 


2/- IN LONDON (Of. IN PARIS. 
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it. The customers should settle break,” was another statement 
these points for themselves.” which excited my interest. Would 


Don’t you think Jimmy is right? 

A haberdasher disillusioned me 
somewhat concerning collars. I 
had been thoroughly sold by a cer- 
tain advertising campaign on a 
certain collar. ; 


“This advertisement,” I re- 
marked to him, “‘states that the soft 
collar mentioned is the one and 


original and no other will give the 
same wear. And it says to ask 
you and you will substantiate this 
point. What about it?” 

“A very good collar; not a thing 
to say against it,” was the reply, 
voiced with absolutely no hesita- 
tion. “But it is going a little too 
far to claim that there are no 
others just as good. I sell them 
all. Have to; my trade demands 
the assortment. But I could give 
you something else, and you would 
be just as happy.” 

Another dealer had not lived up 
to expected specifications. 

An advertisement interested me 
in which it was stated that any 
real estate agent would at once 
recommend a house equipped with 
a certain heating plant. The mes- 
sage did not mince words: 

“Any real estate man will tell 
you, if you ask him, that a house 
is worth many times more, as an 
investment, if there is a heating 
plant bearing this trade-mark, in 
its cellar. He knows.” 

I took a friend, who was looking 
for a small house, on one of those 
breezy expeditions with Mr. Real 
Estate Agent. The first house on 
the list did not boast the heating 
system in question. I took out the 
advertisement and displayed it. 
What did he have to say? 

An exaggeration. Yes; the 
company was a good one, manu- 
facturing a time-tested product. but 
it was manifestly unethical to 
make such a statement. There 
were other heating plants every bit 
as good and a few a little more 
modern and with more unique re- 
finements. 

In an instant, he had thrown a 
cloud of doubt around the adver- 
tiser’s declaration! 

“Your jeweler will attest to the 
fact that these chains do not 











my local jeweler really back up 
the advertisement ? 

No! 

He said that the chains were 


excellent as to workmanship and 
of high quality, but nobody could 
guarantee or promise that a chain 
of this type would not break. Peo- 
ple were careless. Anything might 
happen. If he sold the chain and, 
for some reason, it broke, he would 
be held responsible and faith in 
his integrity would be weakened. 
No; that would be stretching mat- 
ters a little too far. 

As I said at the beginning, “Ask 
your dealer” is a commonly used 
advertising phrase. I wonder 
whether advertisers should not be 
a little more careful in their use 
ot it. 


Campbell-Ewald Opens 
Cincinnati Office 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De 
troit advertising agency, has opened an 
office at Cincinnati. Ralph S. Heaton 
is in charge. He was formerly manager 
of the Cincinnati office of MacManus, 
Incorporated, Detroit advertising agency 
Donald Payne, representative in the 
Cincinnati territory for some time, will 
make the new office his headquarters. 
Harry G. Hall, zone traveler for Camp- 
bell-Ewald, will work from the Cincin- 
nati office. 


E. M. Sterling Made Vice- 

President of Dyer Agency 
Edwin M. Sterling has been elected 
vice-president of The George L. Dyer 
Company, New York. He _ previously 
had been associated with the Dyer agency 
in this capacity, leaving to join Ster- 
ling-McMillan-Nash, Inc. Mr. Sterling 
returned to the Dyer agency January 1, 
925. 


E. M. Pitts with Sun-Maid 
Raisin’ Growers Association 
E. M. Pitts has been appointed man- 
ager of one of the advertising depart- 
ments of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Association, Fresno, Calif. He was 
formerly merchandising manager of the 
Philadelphia North American. 


David P. Livingston Advanced 
. ee 
by Des Moines ‘Capital 
David P. Livingston has been ap- 
pointed manager of the national adver 
tising department of the Des Moines 
Iowa, Capital. 
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WANTED— Information from electrical manufac- 
turers in regard to their products and their western 
distributing outlets. This information is to be com- 
piled and published as a service to manufacturers 
and buyers in the October 15th issue of Journal of 
Electricity, a McGraw-Hill publication devoted to 
the economic production and commercial application 
of electricity in the |1 western states. This list will 
be as complete as you make it. The utilities and 
electrical dealers of the great west look for this in- 
formation as it is brought up to date each year in 
Journal of Electricity. They have not yet discarded 
the October 15th issue of last year in which your 
products and your distributors may and may not 
have been listed. Don’t forget to send a complete 
list of your western distributors. These will be cross 
indexed as usual for the convenience of the western 
buyers. Incidentally electrical manufacturers find 
it decidedly good sales strategy to supplement this 
editorial listing with display advertising in the same 
issue, giving complete information about their line 
and their sales plan. Address Journal of Electricity, 
883 Mission St., San Francisco, or any of'the branch 
offices in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland. 





P.S. It is doubly important that you catch this 
year’s listing on account of the aggressive merchan- 
dising activity that is now taking place among the 
western utilities. 
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There are 
four newspapers in 
Rochester, N. Y. But you 
can obtain full coverage of 


this important market by using 





two of them. Do you know 






which two? A representa- 






tive of this newspaper 






sextette will give 





you the facts. 
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Thousands of men who 


know finance and mar- 

kets turn first to the Kansas 

City Journal, because of its 
authoritative news. 


The Journal - Post 


GAINED 
40% 


in local and national financial lineage in the 

first 7 months of 1925 as compared with the 

same period in 1924—local lineage gains 
alone being 31%. 


Some of the well-known expert staff contributors 
to the Morning Journal's financial page: 


STUART P. WEST, Wall Street’s Financial Expert 
GEORGE T. HUGHES, Bond Expert 
WILLIAM F. HEFFERNAN, Curb Expert 
J. C. ROYLE, Commodity Expert 
R. L. BARNUM, Western Bond Expert 





Your advertising in the Journal will influence the men of 
affairs in the rich ““Heart of America.” 





Kansas City Journal ost 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 




















































Is the Salesman Over Forty a 
“Has Been’ r 


Quite the Contrary—He May Prove a Valuable Addition to the Sales 
Force 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


(y= day, about five years ago, 
a man walked in and asked 
me for a job. He was about forty 


years old. It was plain that he 
had been a salesman for some 
years. My first impulse was to 


say there was no opening. He 
sensed the refusal that was on the 
way and interrupted with: 

“IT know what you're going to 
say—nothing open right now. And 
I know why you are going to say 
that. You feel that I am too old 
to start in with you. You feel 
that if, at forty, I am looking for 
a job, there must be something 
the matter with me. Now, let me 
tell my story. I came to this 
house to ask for a job because 
I believe that Borden’s can give 
me just what I need and I can 
give Borden’s just what you need.” 

And here, in brief, was his 
story: 

From eighteen to twenty-five he 
had clerked in various grocery 
stores in his home town in [Ilinois. 
At twenty-five he had secured a 
job as a drummer. He got this 
job with a broker in a nearby big 
city. The broker wanted a crew 
of live young men to introduce a 
line of canned beans. This chap, 
just married, had seen the oppor- 
tunity to get away from retail 
clerking. He got the job. He did 
quite well. He did so well, in 
fact, that when, after a few 
months, the principal decided to 
discontinue his specialty work and 
the crew was laid off, the broker 
had no difficulty in placing him 
with another house that needed a 
specialty man. 

He had been with that broker 
ever since. He might be working 


steadily for six or seven months 
with some crew doing missionary 
work, Then, he might be out of 
a job for a month or two. 
before 


But 


long, the broker would 





have a place for him again. He 
had always clung to that broker. 
He had always looked forward to 
one of these jobs being steady and 
leading to something better. It is 
true that he had increased his 
earnings from $50 a month and 
expenses when he first started, to 
his present salary of $175 and ex- 
penses. But it is also true that 
$175 today is not relatively much 
better than $50 twenty-five years 
ago. 

And so his story wound up: 
“Right now I’m working. But I 
don’t know how long this concern 
is going to be doing missionary 
work through its broker. The 
irony of it is that the quicker I 
clean up the cars they have sold 
the jobber, the sooner they will 
feel they have carried out their 
obligation and will figure they can 
call a halt to the missionary work. 

“Now, you folks are working 
twelve months in the year. Your 
men tell me they have regular 
territories to work over and over. 
They can look forward to build- 
ing a business in a territory of 
their own. I want that kind of a 
job. It is true I’m forty. But I 
have learned how to sell the re- 
tailer. Also, I have learned to 
appreciate what steady work with 
a reliable house means. I have 
fifteen to twenty good years ahead 
of me. I can bring you a good 
background of experience. And 
I can bring you steadiness and 
permanence. 


YOUNGSTERS NOT ALWAYS BEST 


“Tt is true you may prefer a 
youngster of twenty-eight or 
thirty. But that is because you 
figure he will be with you longer. 
Now, as a matter of fact. the 
chances are he won't. He is 
young enough to want to be 
changing about. You will do well 
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if ten men at thirty will average 
five years each with you. You 
can expect me to be with you 
three or four times as long as that 
—provided I make good. And I 
have a better chance of making 
good than many a youngster, be- 
cause I know what I want and I 
know when I’m well set.” 

That last point scored with me. 
We put him to work. And he 
stuck. He has never led the sales 
force. But he has never been 
down in the ruck. He has been 
well up among the satisfactory 
men month in and month out. We 
can count on his performance. 

That man gave me something to 
think about on the subject of 
getting and developing a sales 
force. Most of us are out for the 
youngsters —the bright, snappy 
chaps with the world ahead of 
them. 

Theoretically, they are the men 
we want. But how many of them 
really stick? We lost one of 
these young men not a year ago. 
He came out of the army. He 
got a job with a soap concern. 
Then, he applied to us because 
he wanted to be in a smaller terri- 
tory, where he could be home 
every week-end. That suited us. 
He did well for some four years. 
We felt he would develop into a 
good man. He was twenty-eight 
years old. A year ago, he came 
to me and told me that if he 
could not have a substantial in- 
crease he would take another job 
offered him. We tried to explain 
to him that if we gave him the 
increase for which he asked he 
would be a thoroughly over-paid 
young man, and that he ought to 
think of increasing his volume and 
thus increasing his pay in propor- 
tion. He left us and took on a 
job that was beyond his depth. He 
could not produce the volume of 
business to justify the money his 
new house was paying him. He 
was as much over-paid with them 
as he would have been with us. 
When they realized this they 
dropped him. 

He did not want to apply for 
his old job, through a sense of 
false pride. He secured a job 
with another line, but at a salary 
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that corresponds with what we 
paid him. Probably, after he has 
made three or four more changes 
and comes to realize that every 
job has something the matter with 
it and that every boss has a mean 
day now and then and every house 
is looking for just a little more 
business than it is getting—this 
young man will come to appre- 
ciate a good job and will wind up 
with a reputable house and prove 
to be a fine salesman. The sales 
manager who gets him at, say, 
thirty-five, will pick up a wonder. 

And that brought up _ this 
thought—why not go out and get 
a few of these men who have 
been through the mill? 


HE FORGOT ABOUT EASY MONEY 


We secured such a man about 
two years ago and he is the most 
reliable salesman in that section 
of the country. For some twenty 
years he had been shifting around 
from job to job. Most of the 
time, his wife had worked to help 
make ends meet. He was a better- 
than-average man. But it took 
him twenty years to find out that 
there is no “easy money” selling 
job. He came to realize that if 
he could get a steady job and 
stick with it, he would, at the end 
of ten years or twenty years, be 
much farther on. So he came to 
us. He has been at it ever since. 
We look for him to be right there 
in that same territory for many 
years to come. He _ combines 
vigor and good health and a will- 
ingness and ability to work with 
that mellowing process which 
twenty years of general experience 
have given him. 

There was a time when I used 
to consider lightly the thing these 
men called experience. Even now 
I don’t think much of the fact that 
they have had selling experience. 
But I do place importance on 
the fact that they have had experi- 
ence in contact with other houses. 
After being knocked from pillar 
to post, they gain the experience 
which teaches them how to con- 
sider a house for which they are 
working. I recall two interesting 
experiences with college men. 
The first is this: A young man 
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iin Evening American 

has had the largest cir- 
culation of any Chicago 
afternoon newspaper since 
June, 1921. 


And it sells at a 50% higher 


price than its competitor. 


Since a higher price always 
indicates a preferential, the 
Evening American MUST 
be a GOOD newspaper. 














Largest Evening Paper Circulation 
in Chicago and Third in America 
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came to us direct from one of the 
big Eastern universities. He had 
done well there in subjects that 
fitted him especially for a busi- 
ness career. He showed great 
promise in the summer he worked 
for us, between his junior and 
senior years. We felt fortunate 
in getting him when he graduated. 

For a year, we kept him in the 
home office and nursed him along. 
He was young enough to be able 
to take his time. Then, we started 
1.oving him around the country 
to gain a broader experience. We 
knew that if he would continue to 
study and work, that by the time 
he was thirty, he would be well 
placed with us. 

Then, he developed a_ brain 
storm. Since he left us last year, 
he has obtained and dropped sev- 
eral other positions. He became 
discouraged because at twenty- 
three he was not an executive. He 
told me solemnly and _ sincerely 
that he considered himself a fail- 


ure. 

While we have lost him and the 
money we put into developing him, 
we have, we feel, balanced the 
account through securing another 
college man, this one a man of 
over thirty. He came to us a few 
months ago, apparently a finished 
product. He was trained at the 
expense of a half dozen manu- 
facturers of nationally-advertised 
food lines. His history, some 
years ago, fits in with that of the 
youngster just referred to. 

MUST LOSE WANDERLUST 

This chap, after leaving col- 
lege, worked along for several 
years. Then he was married and 
felt he had to make more money. 
He found another job for $5 a 


week more. A_ year later, he 
changed again. He lost that job 
but got another. He ran the 


gamut of jobs and he was out of 
work when one of our district 
managers needed a man in a 
hurry, so he was taken on. He 


has been digging in ever since. 
We have hopes that he will be 
steady and permanent as well as 
prove able to build his volume in 
his own territory 
year. 


from year to 
If he has out-grown his 
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wandering tendencies, he should 
prove valuable to us and his job 
should prove valuable to him. 

We feel rather guilty about 
cashing in on the investments of 
several other houses, but we 
soothe our conscience by thinking 
of the men we have put money into 
who have left us. 

All this leads to a conclusion 
which seems logical: There is, in 
almost every house, a real need 
for good, steady, producing sales- 
men. They can’t all be _ bosses. 
Many a good salesman is not cut 
out to be a good organizer or a 
good district manager. 

Now, if we are agreed that the 
backbone of the sales department 
is not the small number of man- 
agers, but the rank and file of men 
who call on the trade and whose 
job it is to see that the group of 
retailers they call on are not only 
well stocked but taught how to 
sell the line—then we come to 
this: 

Just what sort of men are best 
fitted for these jobs? It is not 
necessarily true that the men we 
select for these jobs must be 
snappy youngsters. This is not a 
plea for the employment of the 
failure or the man beyond the 
age where he can work efficiently. 
But haven’t we been making a 
mistake in regarding the man of 
thirty-eight or forty or forty-two, 
as being too old? Haven't we 
failed to pick carefully from out 
of this group such men as would 
bring with them that understand- 
ing of what permanence and 
steadiness means? 

I was talking the other day 
with a sales manager who admitted 
that he had a prejudice against 
hiring new men over thirty. He 
was looking for men who would 
be with him for many years. 

But we went over his sales roll 
of that day and compared it with 
the one of a year ago and again 
with the one of a year before. 
We found that in a force which 
had averaged thirty men during 
all that time, there were only four 
men on the force to-day who had 
been there three years ago. Of 
the four, two had been on the 
force for four years, one for five 
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One Paper 
Field 


Few cities anywhere offer such an opportunity 
for the national advertiser as Detroit, for here is 
America’s FOURTH CITY with employment great- 
er than ever in its history, coverable with one news- 
paper—The Detroit News. 

The national advertiser entering the Detroit field 
can at once eliminate useless duplication and be sure 
of reaching practically every home at one cost by em- 
ploying the one medium which no Detroit family will 
do without. 

While another newspaper may be bought by 
some Detroit homes for some special feature or 
comic, The Detroit News is delivered to practically 
every home, for it is at once the buyer’s guide and 
dependable source of news and information. Take 
advantage of its singular appeal and unique coverage. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day Or Sunday In Michigan. 
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Walnut Hills 


... Wot to know her argues 
yoursf unknown” 



















I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 


THE CINCINNATI 


“Goes to the home, 
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HE latest whispers from Paris are 

reflected in her gowns. The guest 
list of no important function is com- 
pletewithout her name. The governing 
boards of a dozen cultural and philan- 
thropic organizations rely upon her 
counsel. 


Yet Mrs. East Walnut Hills carries 
these honors lightly. For her family are 
not “parvenu”—their position is tra- 
ditional. She was reared from girlhood 
for the mantle of social leadership. 


But busy as she is, Mrs. East Walnut 
Hills does not forego her precious “rest 
hour’—the hour when her maid 
brings breakfast to her boudoir. 


With the tray comes the mail—and 
The Daily Enquirer. There, over the 
coffee, she scans the news, and perhaps 
—who knows ?—reads the advertise- 
ments. 


And scores of her neighbors, at that 
very moment, are doing the same. In 
this community are 567 residence 
buildings; here, 463 Enquirers are de- 
livered every morning. 


Needless to say, Mrs. East Walnut 
Hills’ patronage is courted by every 
progressive merchant. But while some 
merchants have succeeded in winning 
her patronage, others have failed. 
Perhaps these latter would do well to 
take a leaf from the notebook of 
successful merchants and advertise to 
Mrs. East Walnut Hills in the medium 
she reads—The Daily Enquirer. 
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stays in the home” 











N. B. 


This advertisement is 
one of a series appear- 
ing asa full page in The 
Enquirer. Each adver- 
tisement personalizes a 
Cincinnati suburb by 
describing the type of 
woman characteristic 
of this suburb; in each 
advertisement, coo, The 
Enquirer’s coverage of 
the district is shown. 
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years, and another for seven. All 
were, at this time, in their middle 
forties. All had come with the 
company at thirty-five or better. 
And each one had, apparently, 
many years of good producing 
effort in his system. Also, each 
one felt well pleased about his 
job, considering it as permanent 
and was working his territory ac- 
cordingly. 

It is one thing to lean over back- 
ward and take on men who are in 
their fifties and sixties. That is 
often as risky as taking on men 
who are too young. 

The point I want to make is 
that in between this extreme youth 
and this extreme age, so far as 
salesmen go, there is a great big 
middle group. These are men who 
are eminently fitted to fill, in a 
thoroughly satisfactory way, the 
thousands of jobs that call for 
men who can sell goods to the 
retail trade—not men who look 
upon retail store selling as a step- 
ping stone to something better. 
They have had the “easy money” 
idea dissipated—they know that a 
territory in which there are enough 
consumers to make for real vol- 
ume possibilities is highly desira- 
ble—they regard a retail sales ter- 
ritory as not only a job, but a job 
with a future. A mighty fine 
sales force can be built around 
them. 


Botsford-Constantine Appoints 
Walter Campbell 


Walter Campbell has been appointed 
co-manager of the San Francisco office 
of the Botsford-Constantine Company, 
Inc., advertising agency. He was un- 
til recently with Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
and previously was with the Pacific 
Railways Advertising Company. 


A. H. Kaplan Joins Rose- 
Martin Agency 
Alvin H. Kaplan, for six years 
with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., has joined 


the staff of Rose-Martin, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


S. R. Hoye with Miami Agency 


Stephen R. Hoye, formerly with the 
Capper Publications, is now an account 
executive with the Miami Advertising 
Company, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
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Financial Advertisers Plan 
Convention Program 


C. H. Handerson, advertising manager 
of the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, and chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association, reports that plans for the 
program of the tenth annual conven- 
tion to be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
October 14, 15 and 16 are nearly com- 
plete. 

_- St. Elmo_ Lewis, vice-president of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
and Martin L. Pierce, director of re- 
search of The Hoover Company, Chi- 
cago, are listed among the speakers for 
the general sessions. Besides these, 
departmental meetings will be held 
covering the fields of savings, invest- 
ment, commercial and trust advertising. 


Department Store Adds 
Automobiles 


An automobile department is the 
latest addition to the varied line of 
merchandise handled by the Gilchrist 
Company, Boston department Store, 
The Boston store has its models on dis- 
play within a few feet from counters 
displaying hosiery, and wearing apparel, 
etc. The new department also handles 
a full line of motor accessories. 


Florida Account for Indian- 
apolis Agency 

The Florida Society of America has 
appointed the Sidener-Van Riper Adver- 
tising Company, Indianapolis, to direct 
its advertising. A campaign is now 
being conducted to get suggestions from 
the public regarding products that 
might be manufactured in the State of 
Florida. Page space is being used in 
newspapers. 


Lloyd Advertising Plans for 
1926 

The Lloyd Manufacturing Company, 
Menominee, Mich., maker of reed 
baby carriages and other reed articles, 
is planning an advertising campaign 
for 1926 and will use twelve national 
magazines, according to William Doyle, 
advertising manager. 


Nunnally Company Earnings 

-Increase 
_The Nunnally Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., candy manufacturer, for the first 
half-year of 1925 reports net profits, 
after charges, of $70,112. Last year 
the amount was $56,863 for the same 
period. 


A. A. Shepard Joins 
Halister Clarke 


Alan A. Shepard, formerly with 
Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., New 
York, has joined the staff of Halister 
Clarke, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as an account manager. 
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N ONE YEAR alone twenty-nine 
of America’s leading advertisers 
invested $16,000,000 in magazine 
advertising space. The average sel. 

ling price of the products advertised was 
50 cents per unit. 


These advertisers bought an average 
of 17,000,000 circulation. They reached an 
average of 17,000,000 homes (without making 
an allowance for duplication of circulation) 
although what they have to sell should be 
used continuously in almost every one of 
the 27,000,000 homes in the United States. 


Thus it will be seen that advertising 
has no limitations — that no advertiser how- 
ever great, comes even within hailing distance 
of the limitations of his market — if indeed 
it has any. 


Nowhere else in the world is there so 
much prosperity as there is in this country, 


Never before has the individual had so 
much money to spend or invest—and never 
before has the individual spent or invested 
so much. 


Economists tell us:that this condition 
is likely to hold true for a long time to come. 
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Now more than ever it becomes nec- 
essary to reach entire markets. 


Everything that advertising men have 
learned should now be directed toward the 
elimination of waste in buying circulation; 
getting down to business by reaching into 
every nook and corner of this land for 
new buyers. 


It is time for you to use “The Nec- 
essary Two Million” —the TRUE STORY 
Two Million, because it can deliver more 
new buyers to you than any other magazine 
in the world. 


Very little duplication with any other 
magazine—a clean newsstand sale at 25 cents 
a copy—a public that is spending half a 
million dollars monthly for its favorite maga- 
zine — astonishing evidence of buying desire 
and voluntary interest such as you have 
never before seen. 


Use TRUE STORY and add 2,000,000 


homes to your list of customers. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million” 

















The Print Order 


for 


October 
True Story 


is 


2,275,000 


Copies 





of which 





nearly two million 
will actually be sold 
on the news-stands 
at 25 cents a copy. 














Death Closes Half-Century Career 
of Victor F. Lawson 


Publisher of “The Daily News” of Chicago Dies Suddenly After Long 
Period of Service to Advertisers and Public 


NJEWSPAPER publishing the 

world over lost one of its 
keenest minds and standard-bearers 
in the death on August 19 of 
Victor F. Lawson, publisher of The 
Daily News of Chicago. Mr. Law- 
son died at his home in Chicago 
after an illness of only a few days. 
Heart trouble induced by overwork 





VICTOR F. LAWSON 


brought about his death. Had he 
lived until next month, Mr. Law- 
son would have celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday. 

For more than two-thirds of his 
life, he was actively engaged in 
newspaper publishing, first in the 
circulation department of _ the 
Chicago Evening Journal as a boy, 
later as part owner of The Daily 
Skandinaven and finally as pub- 
lisher of The Daily News. The 
general public, while it never 
knew him intimately, felt his power- 
ful influence in behalf of clean and 





dignified journalism. Advertisers 
and other publishers coming in 
direct contact with him more fre- 


quently, learned to respect his 
determination to build character 
into his newspaper. In _ recent 


years, he has been looked on as the 
dean of newspaper publishers in 
the United States. 

As soon as he became publisher 
of The Daily News, Mr. Lawson 
recognized the right of the adver- 
tiser to know the exact circulation 
measure of the space that he had 
bought. Accordingly, in 1877, the 
second year of the paper, he began 
to publish a daily sworn statement 
of its circulation. In this, he was a 
pioneer. Other newspapers followed 
his example. In view of this at- 
titude regarding publicity for 
circulation figures, it was only 
natural that he should become one 
of the heartiest supporters of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
when it was founded. 

Mr. Lawson employed reputable 
physicians to study the advertising 
of medical preparations that was 
offered him. Stating clearly the 
standards to which this type of 
copy must conform, he exercised an 
alert censorship over all medical 
advertising which came to The 
Daily News and rejected whatever 
he believed inimical to the interests 
of his readers. 

Many advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies looked on Mr. Law- 
son as being extremely arbitrary 
in administering one rule which he 
would not break. This had to do 
with position. With him, the news 
and its exigencies came first. He 
consistently refused to guarantee 
advertisers certain positions in his 
paper and he _ never’ charged 
premiums for favorable locations. 
The advertiser was made to under- 
stand that the editors of the paper 
had the right of way. 

Advertisers soon became recon- 
ciled to the rule. At no time in 
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his career was Mr. Lawson so busy 
that he could not find the time to 
give his closest personal attention 
to the advertising and other pro- 
motional work that The Daily 
News carried on. To one of his 
associates he said once: “In writ- 
ing our own advertising there are 
two questions that I wish you to 
ask yourself always. They are, 
first: Is this statement true or 
exaggerated? If it is not true, 
don’t say it. Secondly, never make 
an unsupported statement regard- 
ing a controversial matter. If you 
make a statement, back it up with 
figures and facts.” 

He edited all copy such as that 
appearing in the Printers’ INK 
Publications in behalf of The Daily 
News with extreme care and pre- 
cision. In the business department 
hangs a framed letter signed by 
Mr. Lawson which reads: 


To The Daily News Heads of Depart- 
ments and Others Concerned in Writing or 
Handling The Daily News’ Publicity Copy: 

All copy for announcements of any 
character designed to advertise The Daily 
News, or its contents, in any way is 
to be submitted to me for my O.K. 
before publication or use. If I am absent 
from the city, the copy is to be mailed 
or wired or telephoned to me, if prac- 
ticable, in time for use—otherwise it is 
to be used in the discretion of the head 
of the department concerned, and be 
brought to my attention immediately 
thereafter. 


Mr. Lawson was born in 
Chicago on September 9, 1850. He 
attended Phillips Andover 
Academy and on the death of his 
father in 1873 became interested in 
The Daily Skandinaven, a news- 
paper in which his father had held 
part ownership. It was published 
on the property where The Daily 
News has been published ever 
since it was founded. As a boy 
Mr. Lawson had shown an interest 
in newspaper work and had earned 
pocket money in the circulation 
department of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Journal. On Christmas Day 
1875 Melville E. Stone with two 
associates started The Daily News. 
The owners had to import copper 
cents and put them in circulation 
in order that people might have 
money small enough to buy the 
paper. There were not enough 
pennies in town. 
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The paper struggled along and 
Mr. Stone’s partners soon became 
discouraged. They sold their in- 
terest to him and later Mr. Stone 
sold out to Mr. Lawson, continu- 
ing, however, as editor. From that 
time, the paper prospered. 

Six months after Mr. Stone had 
sold to Mr. Lawson, he bought 
back an interest in The Daily 
News which he retained until 1888. 
In 1881, the Morning News was 
begun. Later, its mame was 
changed to the Record. It was 
merged with the Times-Herald in 
1901 under the name of the 
Record-Herald. Some years later, 
Mr. Lawson sold his interest. 

Mr. Lawson was one of the 
founders of the Associated Press 
and was always an active leader 
in its affairs. He was president of 
the Illinois Associated Press from 
1894 to 1900 and served for many 
years prior to his death as a direc- 
tor of the present Associated 
Press. 

To show that The Daily News 
was uninfluenced in any degree by 
its advertisers Mr. Lawson used to 
tell of an incident that happened 
some years ago. “A large adver- 
tiser came into my office one day 
and said that he had been served 
with divorce papers,” his story 
ran. “In view of the fact that he 
was using considerable space with 
us, he wanted to have all mention 
of the action suppressed. I said to 
him: ‘Why this is just an ordinary 
divorce case, is it not?’ 

“*VYes,’ he replied. ‘It is only 
an ordinary divorce case.’ 

“*T don’t believe,’ said I, ‘that 
you are a man of enough impor- 
tance to justify The Daily News 
in publishing an account of the 
action. However, the fact that 
you are a large advertiser would 
not make a*particle of difference 
as to whether we publish it or not. 
But I will frankly say to you that 
I shall not interfere with the news 
department in this matter.’ 

“Well, he went out, and the re- 
sult was that a small item appeared 
in an inconspicuous part of the 
paper, merely mentioning the fact 
that proceedings had been begun 
against him. As a matter of fact, 
I presume that had he not called 
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It Always Pays to 
Count the Cost! 


T the “open” advertising rate it costs 
20.8 cents per line to reach 100,000 

New York City homes through THE 
WORLD. In The Times it costs 34.9 cents. 
In The Herald Tribune it costs 41.6 cents. 


This applies to circulation concentrated 
directly within the five boroughs of 
Greater New York, where the bulk of all 
selling is done, and where the manufac- 
turer’s distribution reaches its greatest 
degree of saturation. 


All the circulation you buy outside of 
this area is a gamble: some of it represents 
buying power for New York merchants, 
but as to how much, one guess is as good 
as another. 


One thing is certain: the New York city 
circulation is a known quantity, within 
daily reach of your store. You can put 
your hand on it 24 hours a day! 


Why tolerate in your advertising depart- 
ment a waste that would be unthinkable 
in your purchasing department? If econ- 
omy is worth practicing, it is worth ap- 
plying generally! 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium 


of America's Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING :: :: NEW YORK 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL Motors BviLpine 
CHICAGO DETROIT 





TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
Los ANGELES 
TERMINAL SALES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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upon me no mention would have 
been made of the case, as it was 
unimportant. But the fact that he 


did call and request its suppression 
rather put us to a test. We look 
on an advertising contract as 
purely a business transaction and 
the matter ends there.” 
Unquestionably, his love of work 
and his intense wish to produce a 
sound, sensible newspaper which 
should be a clean, educating in- 
stitution brought on his death. 
Time after time, he overtaxed his 
strength, forcing himself to his 
bed. He had a serious heart attack 
seven years ago and another less 
serious one two years ago. His 
advanced age and the = attack 
proved too heavy a strain for him. 
Characteristic of the benevo- 
lences of his lifetime, Mr. Lawson, 
in his will, has left practically 
three-quarters of his estate for 
benevolent purposes. Under the 
provisions of the will the manage- 
ment of The Daily News and his 
other property is left to the Illinois 
Merchants’ Trust Company, of 
Chicago, which is appointed trus- 


tee. 

The will provides for specific 
bequests of more than $4,775,000. 
Approximately one-half of this 
sum is for benevolences. Melville 
E. Stone is left a bequest of 
$200,000. 


The Public’s 
Present-Day Opinion on 
Advertising 


Eur Litty anp Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please be kind enough to 
provide us with a list of articles that 
have appeared in your publication in 
recent years regarding merchandising of 
pharmaceutical products? 

There is another phase of advertising 
that we would like to have you comment 
on. In your close contact with adver- 
tisers and advertising what has been the 
attitude in recent years of the physicians 
regarding advertising? In other words, 
has there been much of a change of 
opinion among doctors, dentists, etc., on 
the ethics of advertising? Of course, we 
have some ideas regarding their situation 
but we would prefer to hear from such a 
publication as your own and would be 
grateful for any information you may 


be able to give us. 
Exr Litty ann Company, 
R. C. Crark. 
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Atreies that have appeared 
in Printers’ INK in recent 
years on the merchandising of 
pharmaceutical products which 
have been listed for Eli Lilly and 
Company, show a story of real 
progress. 

The second question raised in 
the letter above seems particularly 
timely. 

Before the letter came to us we 
had in mind to comment on a sub- 
ject of which this particular ques- 
tion of the Eli Lilly Company is 
but a part. 

We were thinking of the changed 
attitude that the intellectual leaders 
in every community of the country 
have taken toward advertising. The 
doctors and other professional men 
are, of course, to be found in that 
group. 

It was once the fashion in in- 
tellectual circles absolutely to deny 
any knowledge of the existence of 
advertising. This was a pose that 
was assumed for good reasons, 
for advertising was not so respec- 
table as it should have been. The 
Printers INK Model Statute 
directed against fraudulent use of 
advertising is testimony which 
supports that statement. 

Today, this pose has been aban- 
doned. In its place, we find a 
belief among many persons that 
advertising pages are very fre- 
quently more interesting than 
editorial pages. 

Advertisers are spending much 
money to gather real facts and 
helpful material for their copy. 
This general opinion concerning 
advertising expressed in terms of 
comparison, which is the way the 
human mind usually thinks, is the 
public’s judgment of such "efforts. 

We feel that this should show 
our correspondent that there has 
been a distinct change in the at- 
titude of the doctor toward adver- 
tising—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Malcolm McCormick with 
Milwaukee Motor Products 


Malcolm McCormick, recently with 
the McCord Radiator and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Detroit, has become sales 
manager of Milwaukee Motor Products, 
Inc. He will have charge of the mar 
keting of the Milwaukee Timer. 
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Make This Test 


Your advertising will not be taken 
seriously in a newspaper that is not 
taken seriously. Geta New Orleans 
telephone directory, select 100 
names at random, and write them 
asking what paper they read and 
believe. The replies will give you a 
line on the newspaper situation in 
New Orleans as it really is. 











Dhe Cimes~ Picayme 


FIRST FOR THE SOUTH 





Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta. 


R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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“Don't Sell 


America Short” 


— But Morgan never meant 
one always should be “long” 


INCE the late J. Pierpont Morgan uttered his 
famous “Don’t Sell America Short,” some twenty 
years or more ago, American business has multiplied 
and re-multiplied in proving his prophecy sound.* 
All industrial leaders agree that “Don’t Sell America 
Short,” is as good doctrine today as ever—and will be 
good doctrine—far beyond the present generation. 
But its safe application, they point out, rests with 
the individual. 
oe & <e 
“Pressure,” suggests HINMAN in a recent article, 
“is probably the outstanding characteristic of Ameri- 
can business methods today. But the question is, how 
much pressure will a given business stand? Founded 
on the enthusiasm of post war success, when it was 
almost as hard to lose money as to make it, will 
American pressure methods become a national peril?” 
i? = & 


The question Mr. Hinman propounds is one every 
business head should carefully apply again and again 
to his own affairs. 

There are times and conditions which leave no 
doubt that selling and advertising should be forced to 
their utmost—to gain a great market quickly, or, to 
take advantage of certain fortunate conditions whereby 
profits may be multiplied or leadership established. 


On the other hand, under differing conditions, cur- 
tailment must be advocated, but based, however, on 
safety from competitive attack. 
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Peak sales, gained under unusual conditions, often 
are viewed as fair criterions of what are normal pos- 
sibilities. Leaps and jumps may be mistakenly judged 
as natural and permanent rises. 

As a result, sales and advertising may be “pressed” 
beyond the bounds of wisdom, and the perils of over- 
expansion, unwise and untimely expenditures invited. 

Some businesses are paying too much for their 
current increases. And futures thus are mortgaged. 

Rightly balanced progress is safe progress. For 
American manufacturers, the sure and lasting progress, 
which Morgan truly prophesied, is that which comes 
from finding an equilibrium between sales and selling 
expense, between advertising results and advertising 
costs—thus fitting expansion plans to market 
possibilities. 

+. hu 

In such programs of economic sales and profit 
balance, the experienced advertising agent, we believe, 
plays an important part. 

His creed is “Caution—Yet Aggression,”"—“Pressure 
—But Based on Sound Analysis.” Seeking both leader- 
ship and sustained profit for his clients, his every 
move is prompted in belief that the end must justify 
the means. 

Thus pressure is urged when pressure is needed. 
And retrenchment advocated when safety so permits. 
For only in the correctly balanced application of 
those two factors can the goal of both leadership and 
profit be attained and maintained. 

*In the past twenty-five years land values in the United States have 


increased in round figures, 250%. Manufacturing 400%. Huge bond issues 
are absorbed by the general public. Wages are up over 300%. 


LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK Adverti sing CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas establishment is a complete ad- 
vertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
other Lord & Thomas units to the client's interest, 
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“The Underlying Trend,” by 
A. W. Shaw, appearing each month 
in SYSTEM, the Magazine of 
Business, presents an analysis and 
forecast of general business con- 
ditions that is used* by thousands 
of active business executives in 
shaping policies and plans for the 
guidance of their own businesses. 


* SYSTEM is used as a business tool— 
not merely read. It is published for 
the executive’s profit—not for his en- 
tertainment. Small wonder, then, 
that SYSTEM has by far the largest 
monthly circulation of any magazine 
selling at $4 (or more) a year. 











SYSTEM 


The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 









Revolutionists in Page Composition 


A Battle Against the Commonplace in Plotting Out the Physical Make- 
up and Appearance of the Advertisement 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


J UST as the older generation 
holds its hands up in horror at 
the dress and antics of the younger 
folks of today, so do the more con- 
servative and old-fashioned adver- 
tisers look askance upon the revo- 
lutionary innovations of the mod- 
ern campaign, with its 
broken rules and its 
amazing ideas of com- 
position, arrangement 
and layout. 

However, this does 
not retard the mod- 


will do that which has been done 
often before. Which goes to show 
how the mind absorbs and retains 
these hoary traditions. 

The revolutionist in composition 
laughs at what has beer done in 
the past. With quiet deliberation, 


The Likes and Dislikes 
That Are Leading Over 


ernists. In fact, they a Million New People 

grow bolder every DrL 

day and some really to Dr. ons 

startling devices and 

arrangements are hit 

upon, distinctive 

enough to give each Ir You Do Ir You Dont 

year of advertising a LIKE LIKE 

spirit, a school, of its A devs ta a md od pekeee teat pod 

own. pr. tage eng A oc reeeey os 
Indeed, it is almost i... ae ethaetedn 

one of the present-day <n te sermon fig of 

commands, that an ad cera Ss stare 2 


vertisement’s composi- 
tion shall be different, 
novel, dramatic and 
unexpected. It means, 
when all is said and 
done, a greater degree 
of attention-compell- 
ing value. It means in- 
dividuality. It means 
character where to 
“stand out” is no small 
task. The advertiser is 
thoroughly conscious of the fact 
that there are hundreds of adver- 
tisements and that he must, of 
necessity, bring strong composi- 
tion to bear. The rule of the sur- 
vival of the fittest has fallen back 
on character in layout. 

There is nothing more interest- 
ing than to take the proportions 
of a periodical page and play with 
them, in this matter of the physical 
distribution of the various units, 
type, illustrations, headlines, name- 
plates, etc. As like as not, al- 
though bent on originality, you 
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Dr. Lyon's 


TOOTH POWDER and DENTAL CREAM 


THESE FLOURISHES SERVE A VERY PRACTICAL PURPOSE 


he sets out to get away from tra- 
dition and precepts. If it pleases 
his fancy and means a strikingly 
original layout, he will start the 
page off with reading matter, 
minus headline or embellishments, 
and tuck his illustration away in 
bottom position. Anything to be 
different ! 

In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to know that in a famous 
museum at The Hague a collec- 
tion of astounding canvases by an 
old Dutch master takes precedence 
over all other works, although 
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there are Rembrandts in the collec- 
tion. This Dutch painter, who, by 
the way, was said to be slightly 
mad, specialized in daring compo- 
sitions. Nothing that he painted 
was commonplace. Attendants, 
when pressed for an explanation, 
declare that the aver- 
age person is drawn 
to this room and its 
astounding collection, 
largely by virtue of 
the revolutionary lay- 
outs of the canvases. 
The master’s magic 
brush worked contrari- 
wise. He generally did 
things in the reverse 
from what was com- 
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bold italics, right across the page 
beneath these, followed by the 
three columns of copy. Name- 
plate of the product, strangely 
enough, is run the width of the 
bottom illustration, beneath it; not 
the full width of page. No border. 





monly accepted as the 
right method. There is 
a similar touch in some 


EVENTEEN 


OR (OEVENTY- -ifs all the same toa. Marmon 





of the advertising lay- 
out compositions we 
see today. As a result, 
there is no overlook- 
ing them. They assert 
their presence in no 
uncertain terms. 

Some of the novelty 
composition effects 
used recently, although 
difficult to describe, 
have their specific fea- 
tures, as follows: 

A page wherein the 
total space, up and 
down, is divided into 
two equal parts, all 
reading matter set in 
compact style, in the 
right-hand panel, while the other 
panel holds all illustrative material 
and a single, brief slogan. 

A page made up of inch-wide, 
waved lines, in two colors, re- 
peated up to the point where an 
odd-shaped white area is left, to 
the centre, for text. This tendency 
is for the eye to whirl around this 
spiraled composition and gradually 
to work its way to the message. 

Three columns of text, set 
without display lines or initials, 
broken in the lower right-hand 
corner for insertion of a perfectly 
plain squared-off halftone illustra- 
tion. A display headline, in type, 
appears at the top of the page, 
leaving room to the right for a 
small halftone vignette from an 
original drawing. Subhead, in 
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“It a Great Gutom 


THIS COMPOSITION IS ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT 


AND DARING 


Illustration, in page space, run- 
ning from side to side and 
vignetted down at the left, in 
upper half of total space. Wide 
white gutter deliberately cut in it, 
at top, for display headline. 
Arbitrary square mortise rather 
crudely thrust into the illustration 
at right, featuring a stop-off line, 
but without side mortise decora- 
tion of any sort. Effect, that of 
last-minute decision to eliminate 
part of picture and to inject more 
copy. But exceedingly novel. 

Type, headlines and illustrative 
feature, made into a unique pyra- 
mid. First, in narrow measure, a 
hand-lettered phrase, then a vi- 
gnetted illustration in halftone 
widening gradually, followed by 
considerable text, which, in turn, 
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OULD you make your Boston ad- 

vertising campaign a success from 
the very start? Then you must, above all 
else, keep these four facts prominently 
in mind: 


First, that the people of this vast 
rich market are divided into two dis- 
tinct groups. 


Second, that the Boston territory 
can be completely covered only by 
reaching both these groups. 


Third, that one of these groups 
may be reached through any one of 
several good newspapers. 


Finally, that the other vast group, 
great in every quality which makes 
newspaper circulation valuable, is 
covered only by the Herald-Traveler. 


To buy newspaper space in Boston 
without a clear understanding of Boston’s 
divided market is to handicap your cam- 
paign before it starts. Write today for 
your copy of “Business Boston,’ an in- 
structive booklet that will help smooth 
the path to profits in this rich market. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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flares out until it occupies full 
width of page at bottom. 

The editorial style of page make- 
up has taken on many surprising 
novelty features, undreamed of a 
few years ago. For one thing, 
much more attention is paid to 
highly artistic typography. Type 
faces are often original, and the 
distribution of illustrations is 
mapped out with catalogue - like 
refinement. The advertiser shows 
no tendency to feature either him- 
self or the name of his product on 
such pages. They are uncommer- 
cial to a degree, so neatly groomed, 
so meticulously graceful and com- 
posed that they prove a constant 
joy to the eye. 

A quite notable campaign of this 
character has been running for 
almost a year for Welch’s grape 
juice. It is a model of its class. 

Many pages carry their blocks 
of reading text at the top, with 
sufficient marginal white to set 
them off. The type is not large, 
there is but one size of it, few 
paragraphs and no display head. 
Such blocks may occupy from one- 
half to three-quarters of the page 
space. Then follows, in bold dis- 


play, the name of the product, fol- ° 


lowed by a vignetted illustration 
which, in turn, is relieved by large 
areas of white. There may be 
some smaller block of text or a 
postscript, following the picture, 
but not necessarily. It is noticeable 
that where the advertisement is 
composed in this manner, the copy 
is written interestingly, with a 
sprightly spirit. Very often, it is 
done in pictorial language. The 
plan is in direct reverse from the 
old-fashioned order of things. 

In a study of over 500 current 
advertisements, it became at once 
pronouncedly noticeable that deco- 
rative borders are by no means as 
popular as they were a few years 
ago. Only one in every fifteen or 
twenty layouts attempts them at all. 
In consequence of this, layouts 
seem less crowded, type is more 
inviting to the eye, and the indi- 
vidual displays take on an appear- 
ance of being larger in size. 

Unquestionably, borders have 
been overdone. The newer idea is 
to omit them, save when they serve 
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what is really an intensely practical 
purpose. 

Illustrations are set to work 
along original lines in many ad- 
vertisements, their position on the 
page being regulated by some 
special point in the message. Thus, 
in a Barrett Roofing page, the first 
half of the page is quietly-set read- 
ing text, having to do with ex- 
planations relative to the product. 
At its conclusion, there is a first- 
person, singular, insert, as a home 
owner tells, in his own language, 
his experience with roofings of 
various kinds. And, at the left, an 
illustration, modestly proportioned, 
picturing the man _ himself, his 
hand pointing to his own remarks, 
is “dropped in.” 

In other words, the illustration 
is more than a mere attention- 
getter as in the past: it is designe d 
to illumine some special point in 
the text, and is no larger than is 
scientifically correct for that spe- 
cific purpose. I would say that 
the illustrating of the advertising 
campaign of today is performed 
with far more sanity and _ skill. 
There seems to be less sensational- 
ism and more direct tie-up of 
design and message. 


FUTURISTIC LEANINGS 


Now and again, a page composi- 
tion becomes frankly futuristic, 
what with strange decorative 
flourishes, whirligig lines and 
freak mortise ideas, as fantastic 
as something one might see in a 
dream. One such page is here 
illustrated, in miniature. It is 
from a series for Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder. At first glance, it might 
be thought that the vivid, pointed 
flourishes are without any practical 
purpose, and have no rhyme or 
reason in a composition sense, but 
on more mature study, it develops 
that they are less thoughtlessly 
placed than their spectacular 
shapes would suggest. 

Because they are symmetrical, 
they form a sort of unique border, 
arranging, at the top, for a mortise 
for a single copy statement. These 
two directing decorations point 
down to two blocks of copy, and, 
finally, the corresponding pair, at 
the bottom of the page, features 
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JustWhatDoes$100,000,000 
More Crop Money in 
Louisiana-Mississippi 

Mean to You? 


The great mass of buyers in 
the Louisiana-Mississippi terri- 
tory will handle nearly $100,000,- 
000 more money in 1925 than it did 
in 1924. 


Crops will yield an increase of 
25% in buying power. 


Coincidentally, the Item- 
Tribune has increased the scope 
and coverage of its circulation 
over a year ago by more than 
25%. 

Obviously, your wisest move is 
to increase your New Orleans ap- 
propriation at least 259%—and cen- 
ter it in the Item-Tribune. 
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Do Your Farm Sales 
Follow This Curve? 


end estimates indicate 1925-26 farm 
cash income will be nearly ten-and-a- 
half billion dollars. It will be greater than 
last year and marks the fourth successive 
year to show an increase. 


Your sales to farmers should increase 
with the rise in farm income. Farm buying 
power today is seven per cent higher than 
the 190913, average. 


Advertisers generally are increasing 
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their farm paper schedules to meet the 
increased sales opportunity. Advertising 
agencies are recommending farm papers 
to their clients. 


The next twelve months will witness 
unusually intensive sales work in the farm 
field. Merchants selling in the rural field 
are alive to the situation and confidently 
expect manufacturers’ support in centering 
this farm demand on specific products. 


Questions of leadership in the farm 
market will be determined by the adver- 
tising and sales tactics of 1925-26. The 
farm dollar goes to the man who shows 
he wants it. 


Is your product a household word in 
farm homes? Have you complete coverage? 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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the nameplate in a manner that is 
entirely admirable. 

Such pages make the eye dance. 
To pass over them lightly is quite 
out of the question. They seek 
only to compel attention and to 
emphasize brief copy statements. 

As proof of the more liberal 
viewpoint of the advertiser in mat- 
ters of page make-up, attention is 
called to a_ really remarkable 
Marmon automobile composition. 
“Seventeen or seventy—it’s all the 
same to the Marmon,” is a head- 
line which calls for two companion 
pictures, one of a happy young pair 
speeding along in the car, and an 
illustration of a white - haired 
couple, equally contented. 

The page is plotted off in circular 
form, a band of white across the 
centre holding the headline. The 
four corners are relieved by a deli- 


cate tracery of decoration, in pen 
and ink. 
That central band of white 


divides the circle into two equal 
mortises and it is in these that the 
companion illustrations are placed, 
tailored without fuss or feathers. 
The composition is absolutely 
different and daring. It departs 
radically from convention, and is 
in Opposition to most all of the pet 
theories of those who would 
surround advertising with a 
host of totally unnecessary and ill- 
advised regulations in the matter 
of make-up. Yet, it is tremen- 
dously effective! 


Hubert Sackett Heads Tobacco 
Company 


Sackett has been elected 
president of the Bonded Tobacco Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, marketing 
Sackett de-nicotined cigarettes and 
cigars. He was_ formerly general 
sales manager of The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, now known as the Gold Dust 
Corporation, New York, and more re- 
cently was president of the Bonded 
Products eescnll 


Hubert 


Olds Motor Wo Works Appoints 
H. S. Weir 


Harold S. Weir has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
He was formerly with the Chevrolet 
Motor Company, Detroit. He succeeds 
Leon G. Dodge who has been placed 
in charge of the new Oldsmobile whole- 
sale branch at New York. 
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Newsprint Production 
in the United 
amounted to 


July 
Newsprint production 
States for ia. 1925, 
121,113 tons. Production in Canada 
amounted to 121,664 tons, making a 
total production for the United States 
and Canada of 242,777 tons. There 
were also 6,622 tons of newsprint made 
in Newfoundland and 1,165 in Mexico 
in July, so the total North American 
production amounted to 250,564 tons. 
The United States mills made 2 per 
cent more newsprint during the first 
seven months of 1925 than in 1924. 
The Canadian Mills produced 9 per 
cent more than 1924 during the seven- 
month period. The combined production 
of the United States and Canadian 
mills for the first seven months was 
5 per cent more than in 1924. 


St. Louis Sales Managers to 


Resume Luncheons 

The St. Louis Sales Managers 
Bureau will resume its weekly luncheons 
on September 18.  E. E. McCleish 
president of Wm. Elliot Graves, Inc., 
Chicago, will be the speaker at the first 
luncheon. His subject will be “Creating 
the Ideal Salesman.” 

On September 25, H. G. Moore, vice- 
president of the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Company, Peoria, IIl., will speak on 
“Sales Suggestions.” 


Fall Campaign for Dominion 


Linoleum 

A fall advertising campaign is being 
planned by the Dominion Oilcloth & 
Linoleum Company Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, on its Dominion’ inlaid and 
Dominion Battleship linoleum. News- 
papers and farm papers will be used 
for this campaign which will be directed 
by the Montreal office of Advertising 
Service Ltd. 


Goodrich Income Shows Large 
Gain 


The net profit, after all charges, of 


the B . Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, for the first six months 
of 1925, was $7,106,615. This com- 


pares with $2,755,017 for the first half 
of 1924. Sales during the 1925 period 
were $60,400,000 as against $50,137,000 
for the corresponding period of 1924. 


Security Account for Bauerlein 
Agency 


The Mortgage & Securities Company, 


New Orleans and St. Louis, has ap- 
pointed Bauerlein, Inc., advertising 
agency, New Orleans, to direct its 


advertising account. Magazines and 


newspapers will be used. 


New Advertising Business at 


Boston 
A new advertising business has been 
formed at Boston under the name of 
Osborne & Company. M. M. Osborne, 
is head of the company. 
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AN OLD TRIANGLE 


The new interest that the vote has 
brought into the lives of women has 
made THE LITERARY DIGEST as 
necessary to women as it is to men. 


In the old days women’s supreme 


Sey 3 





interests were three: 


Children - Cooking - Clothes 


to which has now been added 


Citizenship. 

The new duties and responsibilities, the 
opportunities in business and in the professions, 
the need to know what is going on in order 
to talk and act intelligently, have made women 
turn to The Digest in such large numbers that 
to-day The Digest is actually read by a few 
more women than men, and it is preferred by 
the women in Digest homes, who by a large 
majority vote it to be more necessary than any 
woman’s magazine. 

The 1925 analysis of The Digest’s circu- 
lation fixes the number of readers and divides 
them as to age and sex. We found that 
there are: 


2,388,925 WOMEN AND GIRL READERS 
2,320,368 MEN AND BOY READERS 
3.3 READERS PER FAMILY 


There is no doubt at all that Edward Bok 
with his trained editorial mind had much 
greater foresight than the average mind into 
the future of magazines when in 1920 he 
wrote on page 161 of his book “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok”’ the follow- 
ing sentence: “The interests of women and 














of men are being brought closer with the 
years, and it will not be long before they will 
entirely merge.” 

In compiling our recent book “The Lord 
of Telephone Manor” 41,000 telephone sub- 
scribers were asked to vote for their favorite 
magazines and 4,439 replies were received. 
Four Women’s Magazines were listed as 
among the first ten most popular magazines. 

The three general magazines that topped 
the list—The Digest, the Post and the 
American—each received a total vote greater 
than all of the four women’s magazines 
combined. 

Let us make a specific application. What 
significant facts are there for the Food Product 
advertiser in this telephone investigation ? 
First: 

That general magazines being read by men as well as 
women (the consumer as well as the buyer of food) 
should receive a good share of a magazine appropriation. 
Second: 
That the home with the telephone, being the pest mar- 
ket for advertised goods, the most effective medium in 
that telephone market is The Digest, and rightly so, 
because in ten years (1915-1924) it has mailed to all 
telephone subscribers in the United States a total of 
161,785,312 circulars. 
Third: 
That The Digest’s analysis of circulation shows a bal- 
ance of family reading that is unsurpassed and guar- 
antees to the advertiser the interest of the consumers 


of food—the boys, the girls, and the men—as well as 
the interest of the buyer, the woman. 
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There is Indeed ‘A New Side to An Old 
Triangle” and The Digest to-day offers to 
the advertiser a woman’s market the size of 
which is definitely proven. And with women, 
as with men, there is nothing that takes the 


place of 


The 


Literary 
Digest 
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A Defense of “$1 Down” 


With Particular Reference to the Application of This Instalment Selling 
Plan to Electric Washing Machines 


By H. L. Ogg 


President, Automatic Electric Washer Co., Inc. 


N a recent issue of Printers’ 

Ink there appeared a letter 
written by T. K. Kettle, of the 
Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, in which inquiry was 
made as to the soundness of sell- 
ing electrical appliances on the 
partial-payment plan “with spe- 
cial reference to a small payment 
down — say $1—and eighteen to 
twenty-four months in which to 
pay the balance.” Editorial com- 
ment was made on this letter to 
the effect that instalment con- 
tracts on electrical goods which 
do not pay up in twelve months 
or less are not considered good 
risks by finance companies. I 
would like to take issue with 
PrinTERS’ INK on some points. 

I admit, at the outset, that the 
opinions expressed and published 
as to the faults of the easy terms 
mentioned appear logical; they 
are not new to us as they are 
everyday obstacles met by our 
sales department. 

I’ll concede further that the 
statements in this article can 
probably be supported by the ex- 
perience of many dealers or con- 
tractors with loose collection and 
credit methods; more so_ than 
when considering the live, ener- 
getic merchandising department of 
a power company, such as the one 
with which Mr. Kettle is associ- 
ated. 

What I have to say will be 
based upon several years’ close 
association with the development 
and promotion of the idea of easy 
terms in the sale of electrical mer- 
chandise. And naturally, my ac- 
tual experience has been in the 
washing machine industry; in 
other lines, it is by observation. 

First—Consider the “$1 Down.” 
My company is a staunch believer 
in the efficacy of an annual cam- 
paign or drive to stimulate inter- 
est and sales in a community; 
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assuming, of course, during the 
balance of the year, a follow-up 
of prospects is developed. 

To this end, we have built 
around the old reliable dollar a 
complete merchandising plan 
known popularly as “A Copper 
Washer for a Silver Dollar.” Of 
the many sales plans we have avail- 
able, we have yet to discover one 
that exceeds the success of this 
one; and by “success” I include 
everything that could be consid- 
ered essential to successful mer- 
chandising even by the most 
critical accounting department. 

The objection that the “$1 
Down” attracts an undesirable 
class of buyers, has not been the 
experience of our customers. And 
it is my conviction that this is less 
apt to occur with washing ma- 
chines than with other appliances. 

In reply to a request for a let- 
ter on his experience in handling 
various kinds of time-payment 
paper, a Morris Plan bank official 
writes: 


In accordance with your request, I 
am writing you in regard to our ex- 


perience with time payment washing 
machine sales. 
For the last five years, we have 


been handling this class of paper, the 
volume running into many thousands 
of dollars. We have never lost a cent 
of principal or interest in that time. 
We have handled other time-payment 
paper on automobiles, trucks, talking 
machines, and furniture, but our expe- 
rience has not been so satisfactory. 

Our experience is that women pay 
their bills more promptly than men; 
and, of course, there is the feature 
of time and labor involved which makes 
for promptness where the wife pays 
the bills. 


Some people will occasionally 
drift in, of course, who expect to 
try out every washing machine in 
town, thereby getting washings 
free for some time. But these are 
very limited and can easily: be 
detected. Moreover, before a 
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washer is even delivered, though 
they make the initial “$1 Down” 
payment, their credit must be ap- 
proved. 

Again, “$1 Down” doesn’t mean 
that all machines are sold on that 
basis. The slogan is the adver- 
tising feature; but many times, 
when it comes to closing the con- 
tract, with a little urging to 
shorten the time of payments 
(and incidentally get a proportion- 
ately better price) a substantial 
down payment will be made. That 
point is a matter of salesmanship. 

It is true that the greatest risk 
the store or power company car- 
ries is during the early payments 
when the user’s investment is 
comparatively small. On the other 
hand, the novelty and relief of 
having the hard work of washing 
done by a machine where former- 
ly it. was laboriously accomplished 
by hand, lends every persuasion 
itself to influence the user to keep 
up his or her payments—and the 
longer he pays the more becomes 
his investment. 

It seems to us, that to lay the 
blame for defaulting customers 
onto the commission salesman is 
simply passing the buck and con- 
fessing a weakness in the sales de- 
partment. Any such tendency on 
the part of salesmen toward high- 
pressure sales can be removed by 
withholding a liberal per cent of 
their commission until the first 
three or four instalments are paid. 

It is also correct that deprecia- 
tion begins as soon as the ap- 
pliance is put to use, but we find 
this depreciation to be very small. 
I know, in fact, that due perhaps 
to some unfortunate experience 
with an inferior line of appliances, 
or with an entirely different line 
such as automobiles, the first con- 
cern of the credit department or 
of the financing company is that 
of depreciation exceeding the pay- 


ments. But, on the contrary, if 
one of our all-metal electric 
washers depreciates more than 


7% per cent per annum, it is be- 
cause the machine is abused or 
does more than one family wash- 
ing per week. 

I am much interested in your 
statement that “electrical ap- 
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pliances have practically no resale 
value,” and am obliged to dis- 
agree. I firmly believe that, next 
perhaps to pianos, electrical ap- 
pliances have the greatest resale 
value, and are the most easily re- 
sold of all household equipment. 
For example, notice the follow- 
ing from a letter from a power 
company customer of ours: 


Of the 648 Automatics sold in our 
campaign’ two years ago, we have 
been compelled to take back thirty- 
eight because of non-payment, due 
chiefly to the strikes causing unem- 
ployment. 

But our demand for second-hand Auto- 
matics far exceeds the supply, and we 
were able to sell twenty-four of the 
thirty-eight at the regular price and sold 
the balance at a reduction of $4.50 each. 
We have had no trouble in disposing of 
returned Automatics in any of our cam- 
paigns. 


The above machines were sold 
at $1 down and $5 per month. 

Another central station, using 
the same terms, has the following 
to say: 


We are having no difficulty in dis- 
posing of these used machines at a 
price which will give us the original 
selling price when adding the amount 
which had been paid by the first user. 

We do not anticipate having to take 
back any more of these machines be- 
cause the customers have discovered by 
this time they cannot afford to be 
without them. We feel that the come- 
back (six machines) is quite small. 


We frequently hear it said: “On 
such low terms, your reverts must 
run high and you surely accumu- 
late a lot of poor accounts.” 

Out of an abundance of mate- 
rial in our files, I shall offer one 
more quotation from a letter from 
a power company, whose Auto- 
matic washer campaigns, held 
once a year for the last six years, 
have each time ranged from 1,118 
to 1,711 washers sold in one 
month: 


Sometime ago, you requested that I 
endeavor to secure some definite in- 
formation with respect to credit risk 
involved in selling machines during our 
campaign on terms of ‘$1 down and 
$5 per month.” 

I have recently had an analysis made 
of the accounts involved in our March, 
1922, campaign and find that our con- 
clusion, reported to you verbally, that 
the losses were very small, is borne 
out by a careful check of accounts. 
Our losses for the March, 1922, cam- 
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“F. O. B. 


the consumer” 
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| Selling that stops at the dealer’s shelves is 

| neglecting the most vital section of the 
merchandising road. 


i Steady, growing profits are assured only 
when you chart the road between dealer 
and consumer as accurately as the road 
| from your factory to the dealer’s store. 





We would like to discuss this 
phase of merchandising with 
interested manufacturers. No 
obligation. 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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paign have been less than one-half of 
1 per cent of the gross sales. 

I think you will agree that such a 
report proves that we are taking no 
particular risk in selling on such lib- 
eral terms. 


The above was written twenty- 
three months after the close of 
the sale. 

In our business, we have found 
twenty-four month terms to be an 
asset instead of a liability. And 
while we do not presume to prove 
that “the average man is honest,” 
we have convinced ourselves, and 
a host of customers, that the aver- 
age man or woman is a better and 
more contented customer, less apt 
to become irretrievably in arrears, 
at $5 a month than at $10. 

If we are to compel the con- 
sumer to pay $10 a month, from 
the power company’s point of 
view at least, it is preferable to 
have him paying for two current 
consuming appliances at $5 apiece 
to one at $10 per month. 

And the central station, organ- 
ized, chartered and enfranchised 
as a public service corporation, 
that to the greatest extent en- 
ables its patrons to purchase and 
use electrical appliances by its 
friendly co-operation of easy pay- 
ments with fair profit and protec- 
tion to itself, will prosper and its 
future is assured—for it is rest- 
ing upon public good-will created 
thereby. 

I want to add that during 1924, 
approximately 85 per cent of 
washing machines sold were sold 
on some form of deferred pay- 
ment. 





New Radio Receiver to Be 
Advertised 


The Ainsworth Radio Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is planning a campaign for its 
new receiving set, the Torodyne. This 
account has nm placed with More- 
land-Stuckenberg, incinnati advertis- 
ing agency. Business and radio papers 
will be used. 





Peerless Earnings Increase 


The Peerless Truck and Motor Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, for the second 
quarter of 1925 reports a net income 
of $327,234, including returns from 
subsidiary organizations. In the first 
three months of 1925 the company re- 
ported a loss of $280,514. 
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Associated Business Papers 
Committee Appointments 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York, has named John H. Van 
Deventer, Industrial Management, New 
York, as chairman of the program 
committee for the convention that will 
be held at Chicago on October 13, 14 
and 15. M. C. Robbins, Gas Age 
Record, New York; W. H. Ukers, Tea 
& Coffee Trade Journal, New York; 
R. T. O’Connell, Textile World, New 
York; E. T. Howson, Railway Age, 
Chicago and Paul I. Aldrich, National 
Provisioner, Chicago, are members of 
this committee. 

Frank M. Bruce, Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Harry Tipper, as 
chairman of the educational committee. 





New Company Formed to 
Market Nujol and Flit 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has formed a subsidiary com- 
pany at New York, under the name of 
Stanco Distributors, Inc., to handle the 
selling of Nujol, Flit and Mistol. 
F. H. Bedford, Jr., is president; C. L. 
Bowman, vice-president; -_ - hite, 
secretary, and R. P. Resor, treasurer. 
The directors are: John C. Wolke; 
Evan E. A. Stone; C. H. Sterrett; 
Mr. Bedford and Mr. Bowman. 





Moto Meter Reports Record 
Month’s Sales 


The Moto Meter Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., maker of Boyce 
Moto Meters, reports that its sales in 
July were 35% per cent ahead of july. 
1924, and 23% per cent ahead of July, 
— This is a new record for July 
sales. 





Century Company Appoints 


New England Representative 
The Century Company, New York, 

has appointed Warren H. Peirce, pub- 
lishers’ representative, Boston, as ad- 

vertising representative for The Cen- 

ay St. Nicholas and The American 
olfer. 





B. E. Barnes with “Suniland” 


Bert E. Barnes has joined the staff 
of Suniland, Tampa, Fla. He recently 
had an advertising agency business at 
Los Angeles. Prior to that Mr. Barnes 
was advertising manager of the Wil- 
liams Aircraft Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco. 





V. Vivaudou Reports Sales 


V. Vivaudou, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of toilet requisites, reports 
net sales of $1,876,482 for the six 
months ended June 30. Net profit, 
after depreciation and all charges, was 
$330,929, for the same period. 
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Working Egypt's 
Lower Jaw 


UST what the late King Tut did when 

he wanted to work his lower jaw and 
yet say nothing, will probably remain an 
unanswered question. 







Perchance he is responsible for the finger- 
nail nibbling habit, or it may be that he 
started the world chewing lead pencils. In 
any event he was born just a bit too soon 
to know the succulent satisfaction of 
American chewing gum. 






But Egyptians today can chew gum, and 
when an i. T. D.* client in Cairo wanted an 
agency, the I. T. D.* carried through the 
negotiations. There were several appli- 
cants for this particular agency, but it was 
placed with the I.T.D.* client. 







The I. T. D.* organization functions both 
ways—for clients here, with problems 
abroad, and for clients abroad with prob- 
lems here. All over the world I. T. D.* 
merchandising experts are on-the-spot, 
ready to help you solve your business 
problems. 











"GREEN SEAS and YELLOW GOLD” 
tells the details and 1>ill be mailed 
to any executive requesting it on his 






business stationery. 







*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York 
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Reproduced from a full page in LIFE 
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GET OTHER FOLKS 


TO BACK MY JUDGMENT 


po hr re eto 


consumer ever wrote to advertisers 





— my standpoint, one good 
thing about advertising is that it 
costs you advertisers real money. 
1 suppose advertising has put a lot 
of you out of business. 


Well, that suits me. 
If your goods aren’t good enough 


to stand big advertising, you don’t 
last long. I love that! 


When I see an advertiser sticking 
to advertising for years and years, I 

that I am not the only guy 
who thinks his stuff is good. It’sa 


sign thousands or millions of other 
consumer folks like me have found 
value in the thiag that advertiser 
has to sell. 


Of course I can’t devote all my time 
to choosing things I eat and wear 
and use. When I see something 
advertised over and over, it shows 
me other people think well of it 
too—or the ads wouldn’t be there 
long. 

Advertising saves me time by get- 


ting lots of other people to help me 
choose. 
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Andy Consumer’s loud and laughable logic in Life is addressed to 
advertisers but we’ll tell you confidentially it is really intended for an 
eavesdropping public. This is the second in the series of Andy’s ads 
to advertisers. 




















THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS 
ADVERTISING MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT 
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L 1 f- @Q presents: 


Boston Office: 
127 Federal Street 
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Andy Consumer 


AVESDROPPING is the most exciting 
form of listening. 


The public is getting thrill and amusement (and 
an earful of education) eavesdropping on the 
talk Andy Consumer is giving big national 
advertisers. 


It’s a nervy ruse of ours to find a new and 
indirect form for the message of advertising’s 
service and saving to consumers. 


Of course he’s really working for you. LIFE 
keeps Andy up because you have kept LIFE 
up to the tune of fifteen million. 


LIFE’S net paid circulation is 124,423, but if 
you want to know LIFE’Ss ACTUAL circulation 
just lay a copy of LIFE somewhere and get be- 
hind a curtain and watch how many people 
pick it up before it wears out, and multiply 


by 124,423. 


NDY CONSUMER'S talks on 
advertising are published in 
pamphlet form. If you can dis- 
tribute copies to salesmen, dealers 
or customers, LIFE will gladly 
furnish, at cost, reprints or plates 


of this series, 


CLAIR MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Office: 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Advertising has too 
many Finnegans—the 
advertisers who are 
“off again, on again 
and gone again.” 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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A Country Banker Humorously 
Tackles Economic Ignorance 


One Hundred Per Cent American Gives Sage Advice to His Customers 


was it Judge Gary who said 

that we are a nation of eco- 
nomic illiterates? Each section of 
the country has its own particular 
kind of such ignorance. 

Many farmers of the South con- 
centrate on raising cotton, and 
purchase their food and fodder 
from Northern farmers, with all 
the expenses and profits of han- 
dling piled on. Not even the boll 
weevil, in the case of certain men, 
makes much impression upon in- 
grained habit. 

In the country town of Morril- 
ton, Arkansas, is the Rainwater 
Bank—capital, $30,000; surplus, 
$10,000; Wood Rainwater, presi- 
dent; Cloudy Night Rainwater, 
vice-president; Olive Rainwater, 
secretary. It is a sort of family 
affair, and the Rainwaters are 
folks of Indian lineage. Loid Rain- 
water, another vice-president, has 
been president of the Arkansas 
Bankers’ Association. 

Farmers around Morrilton centre 
most of their work and thought 
on cotton, buying their food 
“abroad.” It is estimated that 
$130,000,000 goes out of Arkansas 
yearly for meat, corn and hay, al- 
though farmers in practically every 
State in the South could raise 
these necessities for themselves, 
even hay with a little adaptation 
of grasses and legumes suited to 
local conditions. More than that, 
they might raise food staples for 
their nearby city markets with a 
little organization for proper grad- 
ing, shipping and selling. 

For years, Wood Rainwater has 
been talking to the farmers round 
about his bank, in bad times, good 
times, dry times, war times, telling 
them simple, economic truths in 
language so plain everybody under- 
stands it. He uses advertising 
space in newspapers as well as 
circulars to get his talks over, and 
they are just talks—not sermons. 

“T don’t think it does much good 
to advise anybody, and most peo- 
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ple don’t like it,” he says. “It 
really don’t sound nice for me, a 
shade man, advising farmers who 
are out in the sun, behind the 
mule. But if not a train ran in 
Arkansas for twelve months, I 
could live from my own farm. If 
any farmer who reads one of my 
talks is able to do this, what I 
have to say isn’t for him. I’m not 
interested whether any banker, 
merchant, laborer or loafer eats 
next winter or not—that’s his busi- 
ness. But am interested in 
whether my farm and bank cus- 
tomers eat, and if they raise their 
own grub they are sure to, and are 
better customers for the bank.” 

During the holiday season of 
1921, when the South was having 
some of the hardest times it ever 
saw, Wood Rainwater sent out this 
commentary : 


We have searched the papers to find 
out who stopped this war, or started 
our cotton down hill. The Arkansas 
Methodist writer says, ‘“We forgot God, 
and besides tried to skin Him out of His 
share of our prosperity.” 

e live in a free country where a 
fellow can do as he pleases, so you 
don’t break the law or get caught. Per- 
simmons, pecans, hickory nuts and 
acorns grow wild for winter food. Dew- 
berries and polk salad grow early in 
spring, blackberries in summer. Besides, 
everybody has kin folks in Oklahoma or 
Texas to visit between seasons. 

Most of our customers have plenty 
of corn and meat. Besides the eight 
hours you sleep you are as_ well 
off as Rockefeller. The eight hours 
you work you are as happy as Pierpont 
Morgan. The eight hours you loaf, eat 
and play you are as happy as Woodrow 
Wilson. Besides money won’t buy red 
whiskey, and most of us don’t care for 
clothes, and we wouldn’t swap one ear 
or one eye for a wagonload of dollars. 

As long as a fellow has health, if he 
loses money some years, that’s not bad. 
If a man never had a loss it wouldn’t 
be any pleasure to win. 

Every fellow thinks he has_ the 
hardest time. We have food, clothing, 
and can worship our Creator if we 
wish. 

Be man enough to take your medicine 
without kicking. There is plenty of 
good years to come. If waiting for 
them is a horrible dread, a_nickel’s 
worth of paris green will take you to 
a country where it don’t snow or have 
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any cotton market. Come on, buck up 


and be a He-man. 

What do I think of cotton? If we 
reduce next year’s acreage one-half or 
more, raise a good living at home, keep 
out of debt, and keep this year’s crop 
until we get a decent price, I think we 
are very sensible and all right. 

Missouri farmers raise and sell more 
chickens and eggs than all the products 
of Arkansas farms. We’d better buy 
some of those educated hens. L 

I’ve given advice, fine advice, I think, 
for ten years—and made one convert. 
That’s encouraging. 

All of us have more property than 
we had in 1914, or we had more fun, 
or owned a Ford. So if we die early 
we had a good time for one year 
anyway. So what’s the difference? 

This is your Christmas present. 

Some banks prefer mercantile 
loans, others house loans, others 
farm loans. Mr. Rainwater, say- 
ing that he makes his living lend- 
ing money, prefers as a borrower 
the farmer who lives at home, 
raises corn, hogs and cotton, owns 
his own place, and is trying to 
make more money so he can im- 
prove his farm. The poorest class 
of borrower, in his opinion, is the 
farmer who tries to raise cotton, 
buy his hay, corn and meat, and 
pay other expenses in cash. This 
banker maintains that this farmer 
will go broke, and also break the 
man who supplies him with money 
or merchandise. His opinion is 
based upon forty years’ experience 
in banking and storekeeping in 
Conway County, where he has 
seen farmers and merchants go 
broke by the hundreds. The farmer 
who makes a success is the fellow 
who sells corn and meat. The 
farmer trying to buy his living is 
trying to do the impossible—it can’t 
be done. A cotton crop can be 
planted and harvested in ninety-one 
days’ work, but not without hired 
help. Help keeps expenses going 
on 365 days in the year, wherefore 
the farmer who raises only cotton 
is trying to pay his expenses with 
ninety-one days’ work. He might 
as well try to jump over a house. 

Rainwater tells the farmer that, 
but advises nothing, saying that a 
he-man thinks for himself. If he 
prefers to raise his children in ig- 
norance and rags and make a liv- 
ing catching rabbits, why should 
Rainwater worry? If a community 
has a few hundred rabbit-hunting 
cotton farmers trying to live easy, 
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it’s nobody’s business but their 


own and the neighbors. 

During the drought last spring, 
this rural banker sent out a cir- 
cular which was widely reprinted 
in Southern newspapers as news. 
Here is a condensed version: 


This drought has been wonderful— 
the grass grows so slowly. Farmers 
don’t have to chop cotton—the geese 
keep the weeds down. 

I hear Ford has invented a_ small 
tractor that works your crop. All you 
have to do is fill it up with gas and 
water—don’t even have to guide the 
thing. Set it in the morning and it 
works twenty-four hours. He’s trying 
to invent an eight-day engine—it’s lots 
of worry to have to set it and fill it 
every morning. 

I have a customer on Petit Jean 
Mountain who lately set out a vineyard 
and got some bees. He crossed his bees 
with lightning bugs, and gets service 
day and night, and now he sells “honey 
grape juice.” The only work he does 
is tuning his radio. 

I furnished my customers fertilizer, 
cotton chopping, picking and ginning 
money, yet some of them are going to 
quit me next year unless I agree to 
furnish stove wood, fishing tackle, chew- 
ing tobacco and squirrel dogs. I don’t 
blame them. Why should my customers 
do all the work? 

We bankers have been talking crop 
diversification twenty years. We have 
it now. Nearly every farm has a coon 
dog, Ford car, radio and Victrola. 
Everybody is getting rich drinking their 
own whiskey. They figure good whiskey 
is worth six dollars a quart. If they 
drink two quarts a day they save twelve 
dollars. That’s pretty good wages for 
a plumber or bricklayer in the city. 

The only dark spot I can see on the 
horizon is: Where will the bankers get 
the money to pay freight on the corn 
that the farmer needs to make his 
whiskey next year? But I am sure the 
Kiwanis or Rotary Club will fix it some 
way. Any time anybody happens to 
run out of money here, they buy a 
horse on a credit for $20, tie him on the 
railroad track, and get $150 for him. 
Fellows in other States rob or work 
for a living, but they haven’t had the 
advantage of our railroad education. 

don’t like to be a joy-killer, and 
I love to see my customers enjoy life, 
but somebody* in three or four years 
from now has to work a day or so and 
recuperate the family fortune, and de- 
Posit some money in this pee-wee bank 
of mine. Of course, I don’t mean to 
insinuate any of you will have to save, 
or economize or work for three or four 
years yet. Everybody that spends all 
their money on cars and gas will get 
it back from Ford and Rockefeller. 
What you spend with them they will 
give you back half when you die and 
the other half when you come back. 

Somewhere in the Scriptures it says 
“Think not of tomorrow.” Most of my 
customers are good Bible students. 


ood night. 
WOOD RAINWATER. 
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Ti NES JOHN PUML. Presioent 
BOULEVARD 3975-3976 R. J. PUML, Vice-PeEs. 


THE JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS Co. 


FORMERLY CONDUCTED AS 


CONDENSED BLUING CO. 


Little MANUFACTURERS OF Little 
-peeP Ohl Bode Boy Blue 
“FLEECY WHITE” LiTy ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID 
AMMONIA © 12-625 weer rensnne nose BLUING 





May 18th 1925. 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gentlemen: 


Your letter of the 28th received. 
Also photo of that wonderful window display 
which you exhibited for a week. We want to 
compliment you on that job. 


We are now entering on the fifth 
year of advertising with you and we want to 
tell you that it is the regularly excellent 
service that you give us that has kept us 
continually in your paper, The letters that 
you have sent out to the grocers, the contact 
you have maintained with our jobbers, the 
window display work you have done and the 
other courtesies you have rendered are all 
greatly appreciated by us. 


We are advertising in a great many 
newspapers in many sections of the United 
States. But the Arizona Republican is the 
only newsvaper in the United States that we 
do advertise in, where we do not have our om 
specialty salesmen working. This is because 
of the excellent market you cover and the 
fine co-operation you add to the value of 
your advertising columns. 


Very truly yours 


JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS CO, 


WKeAG. UMass Mesasepeer, 
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Radio’s Selling 
and Advertising Sins 


ErectricaL REsEARCH LABORATORIES 
Cuicaco, ILu, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is a very common fault of all radio 
advertisers to make ridiculous claims for 
their products. ‘‘Coast to Coast” is the 
slogan on everything from a _ one-tube 
set to a twelve-tube set. There is never 
any qualifying statement to soften the 
blow. The public is stung so often on 
this kind of advertising that eventually 
it becomes skeptical, and gun-shy. As a 
result, the ultimate buyer of radio doesn’t 
have to believe the claims made in the 
advertisements. The unfortunate situa- 
tion however, comes up when radio 
editors give over good columns of their 
space to some of these extravagant 
claims, since when it appears as news 
and not as an advertisement, it is be- 
lieved. The type of news stories which 
are so prevalent usually carry the idea 
that new improvements and revolutionary 
things are on the horizon, and will be 
available in a very short time. 

It is only natural for the radio buying 
public to gain the impression that today’s 
receiver will be obsolete tomorrow. 
It is an absolute fact proved by several 
investigations we have actually made 
that many people who do not now own a 
radio receiver but who are financially 
able to own one, are still on the fence 
because they are afraid of buying some- 
thing that will be out of date, and prefer 
to wait for the ultimate receiver. You 
know as well as we that the ultimate 
receiver is a long time off. 

We also know that there are a great 
many receivers on the market today 
which are capable of and do deliver 
maximum satisfaction, and there is 
nothing to indicate that broadcasting 
will be changed in any way as to make 
these receivers out of date, next month, 
next year, or even five years from now. 

In other words, there are a great 
many receivers on the market today 
which will continue to serve their pur- 
pose for a great many years to come 
and do a very splendid job of it. It is 
the writer’s opinion that more people 
would own radio sets at the present 
time, if the newspapers did not carry 
stories of the vast array of new and 
revolutionary things which are going to 
appear in the radio field almost daily. 

e do not believe that the newspapers 
themselves realize what they are doing. 

As a matter of fact, this propaganda 
about the expected changes in radio re- 
ceivers has become so much of an 
epidemic that dealers themselves have 
the same general idea and as a result 
do not do justice to their stocks. They 
mene _their own proposition to their 
uyers in a very negative way. This, 
of course, is not universal but in the 
vast majority of cases, it is true. 

ExectricaL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

a J. F. Quinn, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Mgr. 


‘THE merchandising and adver- 
tising sins of the radio in- 
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dustry are finding it out. And 
the industry seems to be trying 
to push the blame for its errors 
on to the shoulders of newspapers. 

Who sent out the buncombe about 
the wonderful capabilities of some 
particular radio set? We don’t 
believe for a minute that our cor- 
respondent thinks that some well- 
endowed benevolent _institution 
wrote such copy. He knows as 
well as we do that radio manu- 
facturers wrote such stuff them- 
selves and put into it more exag- 
gerations than they dared to put 
into signed display advertisements. 

Our correspondent brings up an- 
other point: “New model” chat- 
wer. 

Who sent out the buncombe 
about “‘new models”? Who tried to 
work the old game of stimulating 
business by continually bringing out 
new models—a vicious merchandis- 
ing practice that in the end de- 
stroys a market since it unsettles 
those who have bought and 
causes all who might buy to hesi- 
tate and many times to decide not 
to buy. Certainly newspapers are 
not responsible, for the “new 
model” plan, as a sales stimulator, 
when repeatedly engaged in by a 
manufacturer, is a foolish en- 
deavor to get business without the 
use of consistent advertising. 

The radio industry could have 
avoided much grief had it been 
willing to try to learn from other 
industries the lessons of merchan- 
dising, selling and advertising. The 
problems that we have mentioned 
here and others that the radio in- 
dustry is meeting, have been dis- 
cussed for years in the columns of 
Printers’ INK. 

It is the same story that we 
have told again and again, i. e, 
no matter how peculiar you think 
your business or industry is, look 
and see if someone has _ not 
already solved the problem that is 
worrying you, before you leap to 
grapple with it in the darkness.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Made Advertising Manager 
of Indianapolis ‘“Times” 


John L. Naylor has been appointed 
qeooresing manager of the Indianapolis 
‘imes. 
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Who Reads 
The Boston Sunday 
Newspapers ? 


An accurate comparison is impossible for 
Daily papers because of the many thousands 
of Evening editions sold downtown and car- 
ried to the suburbs. 


Sunday, therefore, is the only day for fair 
comparison as the papers are largely home 
delivered at that time. 


11 cities and towns in the Boston Trading 
Territory have an average of one automobile 
for every family. The Sunday Globe leads 
in 10 of these 11 places. 

x * x 
22 towns have 4 cars for every 5 families. 
The Sunday Globe leads in 15 of these 22 


places. 
. & * 


38 towns have 3 cars for every 5 families. 
The Sunday Globe leads in 26 of these 38 


places. 
. * « 


In the Boston Trading Territory (30 mile 
radius) the Sunday Globe has 20,000 more 
circulation than the next Sunday Paper, and 
its lead is found in the choicest localities. 


For Substantial Circulation Use The 


BOSTON GLOBE 


The Leader in Boston for 31 Years 
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FTER all, it’s buying power you're after. 
Los Angeles Sunday Examiner readers exceed | 
by $180,633,063 annually, the buying power 
of the next Los Angeles Sunday paper in the pur- 
chase of Foodstuffs, Clothing, Furniture and Furnish- 
ings, Fuel and Light, and Miscellaneous Commodities. 


— 


In these same classifications, daily readers of The 
Los Angeles Examiner exceed by $30,873,003 annu- 
ally, the buying power of the next morning paper in 
Los Angeles. 
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SUNDAY EXAMINER 
READERS BUY— 
3168,986,322 worth 
of Foodstuffs yearly 











$78,056,246 worth 
of Clothing 








$34,901,230 worth 
of Furniture and 
Furnishings 


>S. 


















TENTERPRISE, / — - 
KAY ] e y 380,000 $56,582,559 worth 


Su nd ay of Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


WM. H. WILSON 
Western Representative 
915 Hearst Bldg. 
Telephone Main 5000 

Chicago 



































536 S. Clark Street 


Children today are no longer “to be seen 
and not heard.” They have very definite 
opinions about what they want—how they 
want it—and when. Also—they get it. 

“Child Life” offers you the means of taking 
advantage of this great force. It is a maga- 
zine especially designed to go into the homes 
that want and can afford the best. Editorially, 
it is planned to entertain children and awaken 
their interests. In its pages of stories, fea- 
tures, articles, games, contests and pictures, 
mothers find a definite help. Only the work 
of nationally known authors and artists, of 
experts in child education and psychology, 
finds its way into “Child Life.” 

That this editorial policy is right, is proved 
by the fact that in a few years the circulation 
of “Child Life” has become the largest in its 
field. Scarcely a town of 2500 but is repre- 
sented in our subscription list. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of letters tell us 
that mothers are learning more and more to 
rely upon the advertising in “Child Life” as 
a guide in buying for their children and their 
homes! 

Write us for information, figures, rates and 
a copy of “Child Life.” 


CHILD LIFE) 











CHILD LIFE 








The Children’s Own Magazine 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 
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Children are the 
teachers of today 








Chicago 


















“I Can’t Advertise Because I Can’t 


Spend Enough” 


The Mohawk Rubber Company’s Answer to the Manufacturer Who 
Does Not Advertise Because He Is Unable to Invest as Much as 
His Competitors Do 


By W. B. Edwards 


pe SAsUeS for not advertising 
change with the times. “I 
can’t afford to advertise,” is not 
heard so frequently these days. 
Neither is: “My product is dif- 
ferent.” But the place of these, 
and other, excuses for not adopt- 
ing an advertising policy, is being 
taken by a new one: “I can’t ad- 
vertise because I can’t spend 
enough.” 

The manufacturer who advances 
this objection is usually the 
owner of a fair-size business in an 
industry which is dominated by a 
number of tremendously large cor- 
porations. These big brothers of 
the industry are all heavy adver- 
tisers. The little fellow cannot 
hope to match their appropriations. 
The sums each of the industry’s 
leaders invest in advertising is 
probably several times the smaller 
concern’s total profits. They can 
buy a dozen full pages to one for 
the small manufacturer. The lat- 
ter cannot use color; they can use 
it profusely. He is limited to a 
few mediums; they can use all 
worth-while mediums without 
spreading their appropriations too 
thinly. 

What is the small manufacturer 

that is, small by comparison—to 
do? Curl up and go to sleep, ad- 
vertisingly speaking? Many do. 
They are the manufacturers who 
say: “I can’t advertise because I 
can’t spend enough.” 

However, there are others who 
feel that, regardless of the sums 
invested for advertising purposes 
by the big fellows, it is still pos- 
sible for them to make an 
impression with their smaller 
appropriations. The Mohawk Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio, makers 
of Mohawk automobile tires, is 
one of these organizations which 
refused to be awed into advertising 
silence by the large advértisine 


appropriations of the industry’s 
leaders. ; 

For the last thirteen years, the 
Mohawk company has been build- 
ing tires of a high quality stand- 
ard. Their logical market is 
among the owners of the higher- 
price cars. ; 

Now, tire quality is a difficult 
thing to establish in the minds of 
automobile owners. It is an ex- 
tremely intangible factor, deter- 
mined by a_ large number of 
points concerning which the public 
is not at all interested. On top of 
this, was the handicap of an adver- 
tising appropriation which had to 
be extremely small compared with 
that of the large tire producers. 

The problem, then, was two- 
fold: an intangible had to be sold 
to an uninterested public and this 
dificult task had to be accom- 
plished with an advertising appro- 
priation that could not begin to 
compare with the sums set aside 
by the industry’s leaders. This is 
how it was solved: 

A list of class magazines was 
selected. Then, an unusual style 
of advertising was evolved. The 
illustrations are only thumb-nail 
size. The text has to carry the 
entire burden of attracting and 
holding attention. : 

“Boredom,” is the caption to one 
of the advertisements. Below it, 
is a tiny illustration of a hat box 
and a fishing reel. The text reads: 

There is nothing particularly interest- 
ing about an automobile tire. 

Any woman would rather read about 
a new hat. Any man would rather 
think about a new casting rod. 

The fact remains, however, that tires 
have to be bought now and then, and 
the money and physical comfort involved 
would seem to make the matter worthy 
of serious consideration. 

The interesting thing about Mohawk 
Tires is simply this: By remembering 
them before buying you are enabled to 
forget -them - afterward. : 

The Mohawk Warrior Cord has set a 
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standard for mileage that no tire in its 
price class has surpassed. The Mohawk 
Flat Tread Cord has revealed what a 
tire can be built to do when quality and 
not cost is the goal of the builder. 

These two superior tires (in the regu- 
lar and balloon types) constitute the 
Mohawk line. Mohawk has never built 
a second or third grade tire. 


It will be noticed that there is a 
vast difference between this adver- 
tisement and the usual run of auto- 
mobile tire copy. There is no pic- 
ture of a gigantic tire, no large 
type and talk about processes or 
materials. Not that such advertis- 
ing is not effective—but Mo- 
hawk wanted to be different; had 
to be different, in fact. 

What the company believed was 
that a simple statement of the 
principles and policies of the 
organization, made interesting in 
illustrations and text by allusions 
to incidents taken from history 
and literature, would not only gain 
attention but leave a definite impres- 
sion of confidence and character. 
The copy just quoted does not refer 
to history and literature. But the 
following, captioned “Superlative,” 
does, and in an interesting way: 

“This was the most unkindest cut of 
all,”” cried Mark Antony over the dead 
body of Julius Caesar. 

Shakespeare didn’t hesitate to use a 
superlative here—he doubled it. 

But the fact remains that superlatives 
are in bad repute. They have been 
overdone—particularly in advertising. 
Merchandising enthusiasm has _ over- 
stepped itself a little. There has been 
too much emphasis of best—greatest— 
most popular. 

Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe 
that superlatives are justified when they 
are true. 

And when we make the statement that 
no tire ever built surpasses the Mohawk 
Flat Tread Cord in expert workmanship, 
quality material, advanced construction, 
and genuine sturdiness, we are simply 
stating facts which we know your own 
personal experience will confirm. 


Naturally, such a campaign is 
not one from which to expect im- 
mediate results. However, the 
Mohawk company reports that 
dealers are continually hearing 
from it. It also reports that 
during the first six months of this 
year, while the campaign was run- 
ning, sales increased 104 per cent 
over a corresponding period last 
year, This increase cannot, of 
course, be credited entirely to the 
advertising. However, the increase 
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has been so much greater than the 
average increase of tire sales in 
general that the Mohawk company 
is willing to give the advertising a 
just share of the credit. 


British Government Advised to 
Advertise 


The British Government has _ just 
been advised to spend $10,000 daily in 
advertising for a period of a year or 
more. An educational campaign to 
stimulate the marketing and consumip- 
tion in Great Britain of food products 
from its possessions, in preference to 
foreign products, is recommended by 
an advisory committee known as the 
Imperial Economic _ Committee. The 
committee was appointed by the Gov 
ernment early in 1924, when the coun 
try at the general elections refused to 
consent to imperial preferences through 
the operation of import duties on food 
products. 


July Automobile Production 
Gains 


The Department of Commerce reports 
July motor vehicle production of 357,883 
passenger. cars and 39,211 trucks. In 
July, 1924, there were 244,544 pas 
senger cars and 26,391 trucks made. 
For the first seven months of 1925, a 
total of 2,294,583 pleasure cars had 
been produced. This is an increase of 
97,962 over the figure for the same 
period last year. 


J. S. Auer Joins 
E. Lyell Gunts, Inc. 


J. Sterling Auer, formerly media man- 
ager of the Green & Van Sant Company. 

Baltimore advertising agency, has joined 
E. Lyell Gunts, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, as production manager. 


Timken Roller Bearing Net 
Profits Increase 


The Timken_ Roller Bearing Com 
pany, Canton, Ohio, reports net income, 
after charges, of $3,983,243 for the first 
half of this year. This is a gain of 
$836,752 over the first six months of 
1924. 


Machinery Account for 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Bucyrus Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., maker of heavy ma- 
chinery, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the Chicago office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company. 


Appoints Kimball-Mogensen 


The Glendale, Calif., News has ap- 
pointed the Kimball- -Mogensen Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its n1- 
tional advertiSing representative. 


» 
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Fastest growth 
in America 


300,000 


circulation 
guaranteed 


(yearly average net paid) 





A circulation exceeded by only 
eleven other newspapers in the 
United States morning or 
evening—yet 


Only fourteen 
months old! 


N. Y. DAILY MIRROR 


J. MORA BOYLE, Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
Western Office, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. a 
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“PRIDE OF MEMPHIS” 


JIANTAGES 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
July 14th, 1925 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., 
Candler Building, 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 
I have had a street car contract for Pantages 


Theatre, Memphis, Tennessee, for sometime and recently, 
when I found that it was about to éxpire, I had fully 
determined to drop it. It was suggestedto me that I make 
a test, seeing whether people read the car cards or 

not, and in 24 point type, across the bottom of my weekly 
card I requested those seeing the card to notify me of same 
by letter and a pass would be sent them free of charge. 

These cards went in the street cars on Monday 
morning early, and Tuesday morning when I arrived at the 
theatre, my mail was "swamped" with requests for passes. 

I immediately ordered these cards to be removed from the 
cars and they were covered up Tuesday evening by 
six o'clock. I continued to receive requests by the 
dozens throughout the entire week from the effect 
of having run one day. 

In addition to this, in company with a representative 
of Barron G. Collier, Inc., I stood at the door of my 
theatre and asked 10 people coming in, if they rode the 
street cars and if they read the car cards. Eight of 
these people said they rode the street cars and read the 
car cards. One lived in the middle of the city and 
didn't ride anything. The other one was from out of town 
and had four hours between trains, and had gotten on 
a car to come up town and had come to this theatre from 
having seen my card on the street cars. 

It gives me great pleasure to recommend street car 
advertising, as I personally believe that it is the greatest 
medium for a theatre, money can buy. Also the cost is only 
a fraction of what it would cost in any other way to reach 
the masses that we desire to reach. 

With kindest personal wishes and again thank-ing 
you for the wonderful co-operation that-has al- 
ways been shown me by your local office, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
PANTAGES THEATRE 
By Lloyd Dearth, Mgr. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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_| WANDERING HUSBANDS 


| Harold Lioyd in “NOW OR NEVER" 

















yt (= For This Ad. Write Manager Pantages Saying You Read This Ad. And A Pass Will Be Mailed You 
“ ~YFas this test faire 
We had to produce results from 
. | 21 words crowded in one line to 
prove that the people read the other 
e | 16 words on the card which as you 
will see, were prominently displayed 
in 95% more space. 


What other advertising medium 
could win against similar odds? 


ae 


National Advertising Manager. 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
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Quebec Ontario 
Prince Edward Is. 


‘ Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 








—— 


3 of money . 


“a lot — 





T is estimated that Canadian Radio Sales 
quota for 1925 will be $40,500,000.00. 
The way to get your share of this ex- 
penditure (which we all must admit is 
“a lot of money’’) is to advertise early 


this Fall in 


the Paily Newspapers 
2 ie Gonnda 


Your agency will give you facts and figures 


Pacific Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper Population Newspaper 
Vancouver ....175,000 Province Toronto ......650,000 Globe 
Vietewte. ..000. 60,000 Colonist Bevmmte 2... 650.000 Telegram 
Hamilton ....121,000 Spectator 
Prairie Market are 70,000 Advertiser 
Population Newspaper eee 70 000 Free Press 
Winnipeg .....280,000 Free Press Kingston ...... 25,000 Whig 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Tribune Kitchener ..... 30,000 Record 
Edmonton ..... 70,000 Journal Peterboro ..... 25,000 Examiner 
Lethbridge .... 15,000 Herald Brockville ..... 12,000 Recorder-Times 
Calgary ....... 75,000 Herald 
Regina ........ 35,000 Leader & Post Quebec Market 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix & Star 
Moose Jaw..... 20,000 Times & Herald Population Newspaper 
Montreal ......839,000 Gazette 
Maritime Market Quebec ........117,500 Le Sol il _ 
(French 
Population Newspaper Sherbrooke .... 25,000 La Tribune 
Halifax ....... 75,000 Herald & Mail (French) 





Manitoba : Alberta 
Saskatchewan cae British Columbia 


ga 
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Bulb Embargo Won’t Harm 
Advertising 


To the Contrary, It May Open Up a Large New Field for Advertising 
to Operate In 


Washington Bureau 

cf Printers’ INK 
A DETERMINED fight by 
4 certain interests is being 
waged against the decision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to ex- 
clude certain varieties of imported 
bulbs after the first of the year. 
Many letters of protest from deal- 
ers, seedsmen, members of garden 
clubs and others, are deluging 
Congressmen and the officials of 
the Department of Agriculture. A 
certain percentage of the letters 
base their arguments against the 
embargo on the fact that the ex- 
cluded varieties have been exten- 
sively advertised. 

These arguments generally con- 
tend that the bulbs should not be 
excluded hecause if they are, ad- 
vertisers will lose their investment 
in past advertising and their vol- 
ume of future advertising will be 
seriously curtailed. But even a 
casual investigation shows that 
these claims are decidediy unfair 
and misleading, and that the ad- 
vertising industry cannot afford to 
shoulder the responsibility of any 
such pretext. 

There are three advertising 
phases of the subject that are 
pertinent. The first is not reas- 
suring, and should have the atten- 
tion of the regulatory organiza- 
tions. It involves the publication 
of “your last chance to purchase” 
copy by several advertisers who 
are misleading the public into the 
belief that all imported bulbs are 
to be excluded. Evidently, many 
people are under this misappre- 
hension. Judging from their let- 
ters of protest, all of those who 
have written the department have 
been sadly misinformed. The 
truth is that the importation of 
only a comparatively few varie- 
ties of bulbs is to be restricted. 

The second phase involves the 
probable effect of the restricted 
importation on the normal adver- 
tising of bulbs by importers and 
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seedsmen, and the third is con- 
cerned with the advertising and 
development of a new American 
industry. 

In discussing the last two phases, 
the other day, E. R. Sasscer, en- 
tomologist and executive officer of 
the Federal Horticultural Board, 
explained that the only important 
bulb which, on account of grave 
pest dangers, will be added to the 
restricted list, beginning with 1925, 
is the Narcissus, including daffo- 
dils, paper-whites and other varie- 
ties. Certain other bulbs of minor 
importance were originally under 
restriction, and they will be again 
placed on the list. 

“Two years ago,” Mr. Sasscer 
continued, “the restrictions were 
lifted for a three-year period to 
give our growers an opportunity 
to develop the production of the 
bulbs to meet the home demand. 
This action was taken following 
an important interstate and inter- 
national conference held at the 
department October 30, 1922, at 
which the whole subject of the re- 
strictions on the entry of bulbs 
was given a thorough review. It 
was brought out during the con- 
ference that the production of 
certain of the restricted bulbs had 
not been undertaken in the United 
States, and that they were prac- 
tically unavailable to the public. 
To meet the immediate demand, 
eight kinds of bulbs which for- 
merly had been restricted. were 
placed on the free list for a three- 
year period to give ample oppor- 
tunity to our growers for the 
establishment of commercial pro- 
duction in this country. 

“The dangerous risk involved in 
the importation of Narcissus 
bulbs was also clearly brought out 
at the conference, and was the 
basis of the decision to bring this 
class of bulbs under restriction at 
the end of the three-year period. 

“I am at.a: loss to determine 
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just how advertisers are to be 
seriously injured by this restric- 
tion. It is true that the importers 
and seedsmen will have a few less 
items to advertise next year; but 
I cannot believe that the normal 
volume of advertising will be af- 
fected in the slightest degree. It 
is a fact that more bulbs are com- 
ing into this country now than 
prior to 1919 when there were no 
restrictions whatever on_ their 
entry. 

“The most dangerous of the 
pests we are guarding against are 
two bulb flies and an eelworm. 
Undoubtedly, it will startle many 
people to learn that our annual 
cost of fighting all insect pests in 
this country has now reached a 
total of about $2,000,000,000. The 
fight requires an average of two 
hours a day the year round on the 
part of every farmer in the United 
States. If you include the value 
of the products destroyed you will 
have to multiply two billion sev- 
eral times to determine the nation’s 
loss. And at least 80 per cent of 
all our pests we imported from 
Europe. 

“In these facts, I believe, there 
is tremendous significance for the 
advertising industry. Billions of 
dollars of products that should be 
advertised are entirely lost be- 
cause of pests. Unrestricted 
portation of bulbs might result in 
the destruction of all of our bulb 
plants, and then advertising would 
suffer a substantial loss. That 
this is not impossible is indicated 
by the fact that practically all of 
our American chestnut trees have 
been killed by an imported pest. 

“In my opinion, the home grow- 
ing of bulbs should be encouraged. 
This means a new American in- 
dustry of considerable magnitude. 
Its development will require ad- 
vertising and will, in turn, offer 
almost unlimited opportunities for 
the development of advertising. 
The department is advised that 
substantial progress has been made 
in the establishment of such an 
industry, and that the outlook is 
favorable for the successful sup- 
plying of the American démand 
for bulbs with home-grown prod- 
ucts within a few years. -- 








“This development will not be 
hampered in any way by the re- 
strictions. After 1925, there will 
be afforded, under the quarantine, 
ample opportunity for the impor- 
tation of Narcissus and other seed 
bulbs for planting stock and the 
introduction of new varieties.” 


Slogan Clearing House a Pro- 
tection to Advertisers 
A. Rowpen Kino, Inc. 


New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We would appreciate it very much 


if you would record in our name the 
slogan which we have used for many 
years now: “Art for Mart’s Sake.” 

We have noted several of our com- 
petitors who have used phrases some- 
what approaching this exact phraseology 
and we have feared the day when 
somebody might use it exactly, in which 
case it might result in controversy. 

In our opinion, your Slogan Clearing 
House is an excellent idea and it may 
do much more for the advertisers of 
the country in protecting them in their 
rights to their slogans than any of the 
authorities at Washington. 

A. Rowpven Kine. 


William J. Benn to Leave 
“Textile World” 


William J. Benn, for the last eight 
years Western manager of Teztile 
World, New York, will retire from 
active business on September 1. He 
was formerly secretary of the Key- 
stone Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
and had charge of its circulation de 
partment for eighteen years. Mr. Benn 
plans to make his residence in Miami, 
Fla. M. C. MacKenzie, who has been 
Mr. Benn’s associate at Chicago for 
six years, will take charge of the Mid 
dle “Western territory. H. G. Seed, 
who has been located at Cleveland, will 
take over Ohio, Western Pennsylvania 
and Buffalo. 


Simmons Company Profits 
Rise 


Net profits of the Simmons Company. 
Chicago, bedroom furniture and bed- 
ding, were $2,010,376 for the first six 
months of the fiscal year, after a_re- 
serve of $526,676 for depreciation. This 
is $836,256 more than was earned in 
the first-half of last year. 


L. R. Fountain to Leave 
“American Architect” 


Lester R. Fountain, for the last 
three years in charge of Eastern adver- 
tising for The American Architect, 
New York, has resigned. On September 
1 he will become sales- manager of the 
Craftex Company, Boston, maker of 
textured wall material. 


—————————— a ey ————_- 
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As Pleased as Punch!” 


The butler likes the horse 
{ ) radish and he likes the con- 

| tainer it comes in. The bottle 
has been opened before, yet the 
horse radish is as fresh and 
piquant as when sealed at the 
factory of Williams & Co., of 
Seattle and Portland, on the 
Coast. 


The most delicate sauces or the 
fullest-flavored relishes retain all their 
original qualities when sealed with 
the Amerseal. This cap, wonderful 
in its simplicity, is removed or re- 
placed by a slight turn of the fingers, 
yet its closure is always air-tight. 

The scientific mechanical construc- 
tion of the Amerseal enables the con- 
tainer to be sealed or resealed by a 
slight turn—without chance of false 
closure, there being sufficient flexi- 
bility to offset variations in the glass. 
The equally spaced lugs of the seal 
engage corresponding threads on the 
container, making an_ absolutely 
secure and air-tight closure, yet 
| easy to open and as easy to close. 

The Amerseal has no raw edges to 
| cut the fingers. It will not rust. 
| The majority of Amerseals are 
lithographed—the users realize the 
merchandising, advertising and sell- 
ing value of having their name. 
trade-mark or slogan appear in a 
distinctive manner upon that portion 
of the container that first meets the 
eye. 


Amerseal YOUR Product 


A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” Is 
Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 


COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago St. Louis Portland 
Cleveland Los Angeles Seattle 
Detroit San Francisco Louisville 
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Designer Serial is | | 
To-day—a Best-Seller  ¢ 










“A real book . . . done by a master’s hands. 
Sinclair Lewis ...can stand among the 


great ones as a man with the divine gift.” 
William Allen White 


“Greater improvement 

on ‘Babbitt’ than ‘Babbitt’ 

was on ‘Main Street’.” 
Atlantic Monthly 


The : | 
DELINEATOR 
and the eT 


DESIGNER 


THE BUTTERICK COMBINATION ! 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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s Book of the Year 


or on Two Continents 


peettietiy canetttenstineeecti eee 





“The book is an unending delight.” 
The New Statesman 


“A stupendous performance.” 
Manchester Guardian 


“The best work he has yet 


yy; A . . 
yi W\AAy », — given us... rich in under- 
| H// Way standing, brimming with fun.” 
1 WS, ri VL London Times 















Last year 
“ARROWSMITH” 
was enjoyed by 
Designer readers 
as they are now 
enjoying next 
year’s best-seller, 
“THE BLIND 


GODDESS,” by 
ARTHUR TRAIN 
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A Plant 
To Inspire 





LL the words we might 

spread upon these pages 
could not possibly equal one 
visit to our plant. 


If you are a big buyer of print- 
ing you positively owe yourself 
this visit to a house whose 
versatile equipment is an in- 
spiration to greater work. 


The only obligation in- 
volved is an obligation 
to see for yourself ! 








Isaac Goldmann 
Company 
80 Lafayette St., New York 


t Printers since 1876 
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There’s Plenty Wrong with “Dear 
Sir” and “Very Truly Yours” 


They Serve No Useful Purpose and Merely Constitute So Much Waste 
Motion 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Manager, De Long Hook and Eye Company 


P. CORBETT in his article 
in Printers’ INK of August 
13, entitled: “Nothing Wrong with 
‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Very Truly Yours’,” 
raises some interesting points. 

He asks why the abolitionists do 
not omit the name and address as 
well as “Dear Sir’ and “Very 
Truly Yours.” I repeat, why? 
The name and address, “Dear Sir” 
and “Very Truly Yours,” it seems 
to me, are superfluous and add 
nothing to the effectiveness of a 
letter. The name and address on 
the envelope is enough. Why go 
to the trouble and expense of writ- 
ing them again at the beginning of 
the letter? 

As for salutations and compli- 
mentary closings being marks of 
courtesy, doubtless some of you 
who are reading this have recently 
received letters that inspired you 
to take some action. Do you recall 
whether these letters bore saluta- 
tions and complimentary closings? 
I have about 200 letters, collected 
during the last few years, which I 
consider good letters. I do not 
know which bear salutations and 
complimentary closings although 
they have all been read with ex- 
ceptional care. If we pay such 
scant attention to the salutation 
and complimentary closing, I con- 
tend, these formalities do not ful- 
fill their mission as marks of 
courtesy. 

Mr. Corbett further maintains 
that even if the salutation and 
complimentary closing are useless 
it would be dangerous to drop them 
at once because their use has been 
firmly established by custom. He 
believes that if they do not add to 
the effectiveness of letters, business 
men will eventually find it out and 
drop them gradually. 

I wonder if they will. Despite 
the years of effort to eliminate the 
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trite phrases in vogue decades ago, 
thousands of letters freighted with 
superfluous phrases are dumped 
into the mail boxes every day. In 
the light of this, doesn’t it seem 
likely that unless somebody makes 
an effort to determine definitely 
whether or not salutations and 
complimentary closings serve a 
useful purpose that the majority 
of business men will continue to 
use “Dear Sir” and “Very Truly 
Yours”? 


WRITE AS YOU TALK 


Mr. Corbett also declares that 
we do not write as we talk. That’s 
true when what we write is meant 
for publication. But there is, or 
should be, a marked difference be- 
tween what we write for publica- 
tion and what we put into a letter. 

A letter, as I see it, is a substi- 
tute for a face-to-face conversa- 
tion. It is more personal than any 
other kind of written message. 
Therefore, it should be, as nearly 
as possible, a transcript of what 
we would say to the man at the 
other end if we were sitting 
opposite him in his office. 

“Well,” you ask, “in view of 
what you’ve just said, how would 
you begin a letter to a man you 
had never seen or heard of who 
had inquired about your product 
or service?” Here is one way: 

“Thank you, Mr. Jones, for your 
letter of June 16.” 

“But,” you come back, “suppose 
Mr. Jones’ firm has a hard-and- 
fast rule that all letters shall be 
addressed to the firm and not to 
any individual in it?” In that 
case, I should write “Mr. S. B. 
Jones, please” where the salutation 
is ordinarily written. 

The above, of course, applies to 
dictated letters. If I were writing 
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a form letter to several hundred or 
several thousand firms, I should 
use either a heading or, to avoid 
breaking the rules of firms that in- 
sist upon all letters being ad- 
dressed to the firm, I’d write 
something like this in the space 
usually reserved for the salutation: 
“Purchasing Agent, Please,” “Ad- 
vertising Manager, Please,” etc. 
As a matter of fact, the De 
Long Hook and Eye Company 
adopted the foregoing plan three 
years ago and no one has yet 
charged us with being discourteous 
nor have our mail sales fallen off. 


Frank E. Davis Fish Slogan 
Registered 


Frank E. Davis Fish Company 
GuioucesTEer, Mass., Aug. 19, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am not certain whether or not I 
have registered in your Slogan Clear- 
ing House, the following: “Right from 
the Fishing Boats to You.” This is a 
slogan which has been used by the 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company for the 
last ten years and if it is not already 
registered, will you kindly register it 
now? 

Frank E. Davis Fish Company, 
Ricuarp W. FREEMAN, 
Advertising Manager. 


W. C. Freeman Joins 
Sheffield-Fisher 


Walter C. Freeman, who has been 
in charge of advertising and_ service 
work for the John P. Smith Printing 
Company, Rochester, New York, has 
resigned. He will be associated with 
the Sheffield. Fisher Company, Rochester. 


New Accounts for Boston 
Agency 


The Shoe Tread Corporation, manu- 
facturer of the Wescott sole, and the 
Hoague-Sprague Corporation, Pao box 
maker, have appointed the ’Connell- 
Ingalls Advertising Agency, Boston, to 
direct their advertising. 


Leon Kelley with 
E. T. Howard Agency 


Leon Kelley, formerly vice-president 
of Hewitt, Gannon & Company, Inc., 
has joined the staff of the E. T. How- 
ard Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 


Elfenbein Agency Incorporates 
The adveetising agency business con- 
ducted at New Yor ulian Elfen- 
bein has been incorporated and will be 
known as Julian Elfenbein, Inc. 
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Credits Advertising for Success 
of Kimlark Rugs 


The Kimlark Rug Company, Neenah, 
Wis., maker of Kimlark woven rugs, in 
reporting to Printers’ Inx its advertis- 
ing plans for the coming year, states 
that, within a short space of time, it 
has ‘become one of the largest producers 
of fiber rugs in the United States. Much 
of this success, the company Says, is 
due to the aggressive advertising which 
has supported its product. 

Newspapers will be the principal 
medium used in the company’s advertis- 
ing plans for the coming year. This 
advertising will appear in a list of 
seventy-five newspapers located in the 
most strategic cities from the _ stand- 
point of Kimlark distribution. This ac- 
count is directed by Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Chicago advertising agency. 


New Accounts for 


Tiffany-Bayless 

The Bettcher Stamping & Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland, pressed 
steel, has placed its advertising account 
with The Tiffany-Bayless Company, ad- 
vertising agency, also of Cleveland. 
Business papers will be used. 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Manu- 
facturers’ Oil & Grease Company, 
Cleveland. It is planned to use farm 
papers for this account. 


A. B. Lukens to Join 
New York “Evening Sun” 


Alfred B. Lukens, for three years 
a member of the soliciting staff of 
the American Press Association, has 
resigned. On August 31 he will join 
the national advertising staff of the 
New York Evening Sun. 

C. J. Cole, Jr., who has been with 
the George Batten Company for the 
last two years, will succeed Mr. 
Lukens. 


Fairbanks-Morse Net Profits 
Gain 
Fairbanks-Morse & Company, Chicago, 
makers of gas and oil engines, scales, 
pumps, etc., report a net profit, after 
charges, of $1,277,738 for the first half 
of 1925. This compares with $979,540 
in the same period of the previous year. 


Marinello Appoints 
Vanderhoof Agency 


The Marinello Company, New York, 
toilet preparations, has placed its ad 
vertising account with Vanderhoof & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 


Economist Group Transfers 


Paul Miller 
Paul Miller, who has been with the 
St. Louis office of the Economist Group, 
has been transferred to the headquarters 
office at New York. 
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Advertising Leadership 
speaks for itself 
According to De Lisser Bros. 
—. Audit, The Times- 


Union is first in the following 
important classifications 







First in: 


National 
Local 
Department Stores 
Amusements 
Automobiles 
Motor Accessories 
Foods 
Furniture 
Men’s Wear 
Women’s Wear 
Shoes 
Musical Instruments 
Jewelry 
Drug Stores 
Toilet Articles, Medicines 


Travel 
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This Unique Direct-Mail Campaign 
Solved a Common Problem 


It Gained the Interest of Prominent Men and Created Sales in a Round- 
about Way 


By H. L. Nagel 


New Business Manager, Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis 


A8ouT three years ago, we 
began to use a direct-mail 
advertising idea to help solve our 
problem of selling motors and 
transformers to electric light and 
power companies. At that time, 
we intended to use only six pieces 
of mail literature. But those six 
pieces met with such favor and 
brought such satisfactory returns, 
that we have continued the origi- 
nal campaign year after year and 
still find it all that we hoped the 
original series would be. This is 
particularly significant in view of 
the fact that, although we have 
changed many of our other forms 
of advertising in that time, we 
have not changed the essentials of 
this method. 

To show what our problem was, 
let me sketch briefly the problem 
of the utility company we seek to 
sell. Day after day, just as regu- 
larly as the sun comes up, the 
electric light and power company 
meets its consumers direct. Day 
by day, it manufactures its prod- 
uct and because it cannot store 
electric current, it must sell it 
daily. Over $5,000,000,000 is in- 
vested in this industry, and the 
financing problems are many. 

It was inevitable that men in 
political office should become in- 
terested in any proposition that is 
so gigantic and that directly con- 
cerns voters so intimately. There 
is bound to be a decided political 
tone to the utility company’s rela- 
tions with its consumers, and the 
creating of good-will among these 
consumers, in order to make the 
political aspect as insignificant as 
possible, is one of the electric light 
and power company’s biggest jobs. 

With this view of the situation 
confronting the electric light and 
power companies before us we 
came to realize that if we could 
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do anything to help create con- 
sumer good-will for them it would 
reflect to our advantage. We de- 
cided that the best way to reach 
this market of ours was by build- 
ing up good-will for these electric 
utilities and by letting them know 
that we were doing this. How? 
Should we use one method to 
work up good-will and another to 
tell the companies about it? Or 
could we use one shot to hit both 
marks? 

We decided that the ideal way 
was, if possible, to aim at two 
targets and shoot once. If we 
could hit one direct and make the 
shot hit the other indirectly, we 
should be getting all we wanted 
out of that single shot. That is 
what we have been doing about six 
times a year for the last three 
years with our direct-mail cam- 
paign. 

AN UNUSUAL MAILING LIST 


In its final shape, our plan con- 
sisted of a series of four-page 
folders the two inside pages of 
which presented some one of the 
problems of the electric utilities. 
These folders went to United 
States Senators, members of the 
House of Representatives, State 
governors, cabinet members, bank- 
ers, mayors of large cities, promi- 
nent jurists, publicists, members 
of State public service commis- 
sions, editors of newspapers and 
periodicals and others who in- 
fluence public opinion. 

Placing the point of view of the 
electric company before the public 
man whose influence on the com- 
pany’s consumer is very great, was 
our direct hit. The indirect shot 
was the sending out of these same 
folders to the utilities who were 
our own market. 

Without making any changes in 
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The loyalty of a member to his fraternal 
organization is difficult to measure. 
Certain it is, however, that the loyalty 
with which he regards his Fraternal Paper 
is something quite apart from his attitude 
toward other periodicals and newspapers. 





The fraternalist feels a peculiar sense of 
obligation toward those who, with their 
advertising, assist his paper. Every sub- 
scriber and every reader takes a propri- 
etary interest in it. He wants to see it 
prosper and succeed, and he also wants 
to “Do the Right Thing” by those who 
use its columns to reach him. 


The Advertiser can capitalize on this 
loyalty if his product is such that it can 
be conscientiously approved by the 
publisher. 





JAMES S. VANCE, General Manager 


219 G Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
National Advertising Representatives 
Western Manager Southern Manager Eastern Manager 
Harry R. Fisonee Co. Go. M. Koun Sam. J. Porrr 
700 Mallers Building 704 Walton Building 1480 Broadway 
Chicago, Illinois Atlanta, Ga. New York, N. Y. 


Circulation, Net Paid, Sworn 315,000 


The FELLOWSHIP FORUM is the password to the Fraternal 
homes of America. 
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xeOUNTY(jentleman 


HIS change is the logical development of 

the editorial policy we initiated some 
months ago—a policy which has won us many 
new friends. It permits the widening of edi- 
torial scope and interest requisite to make 
The Country Gentleman the foremost mag- 
azine in America for people whose homes, or 
whose interests, are in the country. 


The September issue—out today—contains 
164 pages. It is printed on the same quality 
of paper as that used in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and carries illustrations and adver- 
tisements in color. 


Here are some of the authors and arti- 
cles that appear in the September issue: 


EX-GOV. FRANK O.LOWDEN ANDREW W. MELLON 
SHORT STORIES RADIO FOR EVERYBODY 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON E. DAVENPORT 
MODERN MARYS and MARTHAS HENRY FORDS DANCING CLASS 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE THE OUTDOOR BOY 
GARDENS, CROPS, FRUITS GIRLS’ LIFE 
POULTRY, LIVESTOCK AND HANDY MECHANICS 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Country Gentleman The Saturday EveningPost The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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copy, we mailed the folders to our 
prospects with a note that told 
what kind of men were receiving 
and reading this material. In- 
stead of using a secondary mail- 
ing to let the electric companies 
know what we were doing in the 
way of creating good-will for the 
entire industry, we just permitted 
these folders to speak for them- 
selves. They appealed indirectly, 
but they appealed strongly. 

We used fine paper and printing, 
made a double fold for the four 
pages, gave the message on the 
two inside pages and put the com- 
pany’s seal on the back page. To 
make the greatest possible bid for 
the attention of the man to whom 
the folder was sent, his name was 
printed on the front cover. We 
figured that the cost of putting 
these individual names on each 
piece would pay for itself because 
it would make those prominent and 
busy men read the folder. 

One man who got a folder later 
asked if it wasn’t very expensive 
to set up and print each individual 
name. Yet, he went on to say that 
he never read sales literature, but 
that his office boy refused.to throw 
this folder out with the day’s ac- 
cumulation. The result was that 
it reached its destination, entirely 
due to the use of the individual 
name. We had many unsolicited 
letters telling how the folders im- 
pressed readers. 

But to make a more exact check 
on the effect of the initial cam- 
paign of six pieces, W. A. Lay- 
man, president of our company, 
sent out a letter on July 30, 1923, 
to those who had received the 
folders. The letter was intended 
to get an indication of the reac- 
tions following receipt of the 
folders. However, it did not bald- 
ly ask: “Did you get our folders?” 
Instead, it was written in such a 
way as to make it easy to answer, 
because it asked each man what 
his thoughts were on Government 
and private ownership of public 
utilities. 

Answers came in from the Gov- 
ernors, Senators, Congressmen, 
public service commissioners and 
other types of men the folders 
reached. The comments were in- 
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teresting in themselves, but their 
most important feature was ac- 
knowledgement of the folders and 
appreciation of them. One Con- 
gressman, for example, asked for 
an extra set, saying that he was 
using the original set in clippings 
for his official record files and that 
he wanted the extra complete set 
for personal use. This showed us 
that the campaign was producing 
the good-will results we wanted. 

Then, these replies themselves 
became useful in showing the cen- 
tral station companies what re- 
sults we were getting for them. 
We had photostatic copies made 
of the letters, and our men used 
them as concrete evidence to show 
our customers. 

So the campaign was extended, 
and is still running today. Its 
effect on the consumers of our 
equipment continues to be as great 
as on the people who receive the 
folders direct and whose opinion 
we seek to mold. Naturally, we 
look for results in our contacts 
with customers. That interests us 
most, and here are a couple of 
cases which show what this cam- 
paign has done. 


SALESMEN FOUND ROAD PAVED 


Just recently, our Kansas City 
district manager went on the road 
and visited those men to whom 
we sent folders. The result in- 
variably was that he was able to 
reach the really big man instead 
of only getting as far as a subor- 
dinate. 

Another one of our district 
managers was up against. the job 
of making himself seen in the gen- 
eral scramble for the outside busi- 
ness of one of the big syndicates. 
This syndicate, which controls 
many central electric stations, sup- 
plies most of the equipment for its 
own group. The remaining busi- 
is distributed among indi- 


ness 
vidual manufacturers like our- 
selves. After the president of this 


central station had been sent our 
folders, our sales manager, who 
had not been getting any of the 
outside business, was able to go 
direct to the president and talk to 
him. The president then put our 
name on the preferred list and the 
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sales manager later got real orders. 
Our salesmen, today, are reaching 
presidents because of the introduc- 
tion they get through these folders, 
so we can see that the indirect shot 
is hitting the mark solidly. 

The text which follows is typi- 
cal of that used throughout the 
folder series: 

The New Ownership of Public Utili- 
ties. A new form public ownership 
of the electric light and power com- 
panies affording maximum benefit both to 
the companies and to the public, is 
rapidly the anf into general practice, 
through the sale of stock in the respec- 
tive companies to their employes and 
customers. By this practice, the inter- 
ests of the people are doubly bound up 
with the prosperity of the companies and 
the loyal co-operation of employes is 
similarly enhanced. Communities largely 
made up of shareholders in the local 
electric light and power company take a 
more active interest in its business and 
acquire a better understanding of its 
needs. 

As Secretary Hoover stated in a recent 
address: “‘Over two million of our people 
have invested their savings in this in- 
dustry.” 


Fact statements by the National 
City Bank of New York and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany follow. They amplify our 
point that the electric utility is 
very close to every citizen. We 
close with 

“The business of the electric 
light and power company is the 
business of every citizen it serves. 
It is important to each such citizen 
that its management be efficient, 
that the regulations imposed upon 
it by public authority be wise and 
just and such as shall afford it the 
fullest opportunity to conduct its 
business on a sound economic 
basis, maintain its service at the 
highest standard and to extend 
that service in step with the needs 
of the community.” 

Then we tell recipients why they 
are getting the folder in these 
words: 

“Published in the interest of a 
better public appreciation of the 
Electric Light and Power Indus- 
try by an organization which, 
through more than thirty years of 
contact with that industry, has 
witnessed, in the growth of Elec- 
tric Light and Power Service— 
from obscure beginnings to its 
present magnitude—a development 
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that has done much to elevate 
American standards of living, to 
furnish a sound investment for 
more than 2,000,000 people, and 
to enlarge the resources and pros- 
perity of the nation.” Our name 
is signed to this. 

One recent folder took up the 
problem of helping the electrical 
industry help the farmer. After 
pointing out the possibilities in 
electrification of the country’s 
farms and showing how experi- 
ments are being tried out by elec- 
trical companies, the keynote was 
sounded with: 


The extension of electric light and 
power service to the electrification of 
farms, depends entirely on the encourage- 
ment to capital evidenced by fair and 
reasonable public regulation which will 
stimulate investment of and _ insure 
safety to the vast sums of money this 
service will require. Because electrifica- 
tion of the farm with central station 
energy is of such vast importance to the 
country as a whole, every influential 
individual in either politics or business 
should wholeheartedly endorse active co- 
operation of State and Federal organiza- 
tions with the electric light and power 
companies for the economic rural dis- 
tribution and _ utilization of central 
station power. 


Fundamentally, this direct-mail 
effort of ours is an attempt 
to get business from a certain 
group by helping that group to in- 
crease its own business. The ac- 
tual method used is to work ac- 
tively to help that group and show 
the individual companies in it what 
we are accomplishing. Our busi- 
ness follows naturally, for the 
other fellow always becomes inter- 
ested in the fellow who is helping 
him. This ultimate result of in- 
creased sales for ourselves, comes 
from the direct shot at the man 
who can help or hinder the indus- 
try’s business and from the in- 
direct shot at the companies them- 
selves—both with one direct-mail 
folder. 





M. A. Abel with Florida 
Realty Company 


M. A. Abel has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Phillips Florida 
Land Company, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
He was formerly an account executive 
with Julian J. Behr, advertising agency, 
Cincinnati, and advertising manager of 
The New Jersey Distributing Company, 
Trenton, N. J 
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again 


NATURE IS GOOD 
TO THE NORTHWEST 


WO successive “bumper crop years” in the North- 
west .... each time with like favorable conditions 


for GOOD prices. 


That is the stimulating substance of the United States 
‘Department of Agriculture July. crop report. 


So far as the Northwest is Concerned the report con- 
tains not a flaw .... not a depressing item. 


If the Department intended ‘to “boom” the Northwest 
it could not have compiled figures more to the pur- 
pose. Yet the statistics are without comment.... 
coldly analytical....the dry-as-dust stuff out of 
which the best expectations are realized. 


Last year the Northwest got out of debt .... paid de- 
linquent taxes and got along pretty well. This year’s 
debts are negligible. Taxes are less than in 1924. 
THERE IS PLENTY OF CASH ON HAND. 


The Northwest raises bread .... meat....butter.... 
potatoes .... the indispensable articles of every dinner. 
The Northwest feeds the nation. This year, as last, 
the six Northwest states will reap a bountiful harvest 
and get good prices ....and each one of these states 
is St. Paul Trade Territory. 








The more sales you expose yourself to, the more sales 
you will make. Business is good up here. Here's the 
place to go after more business. 
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St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


In the towns within a 100-mile radius of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, these papers have a Sunday circulation ofjone paper to 
every 2.6 families. 


In the 25 largest cities and towns of Minnesota outside of the 
Twin Cities, these papers have a daily circulation that is greater 
than that of all other Twin City newspapers combined. 


In St. Paul, these’ papers go into 86% of the 54,000 English-read- 
ing homes of St. Paul, regularly by carrier .... morning, even- 
ing and Sunday. With the addition of newsdealer and street 
sales the total net paid city circulation PROVIDES ONE 
PAPER TO EVERY ENGLISH-READING FAMILY IN 
ST. PAUL. 


Morning, evening and Sunday home-delivered circulation gives 
assurance of covering not only the homes, but also reaches every 
member of the family, regardless of preference for a morning, 
evening or Sunday newspaper. 


Suc# unique coverage of the homes and within the 

family, not only in St. Paul but also in the other cities 
and towns of Minnesota....CANNOT BE COMPARED 
with that of any other Twin City newspaper. No 
other Twin City newspaper has anything like it to offer 
at any price. There is but one other cityin the United 
States that we know of where a paper has such con- 
tact with the people in their homes, morning, evening 
and Sunday. 


AND this unequalled home coverage is available to 
advertisers at a cost per home LOWER than that of 
any other Twin City newspaper. 


O’MARA and ORMSBEE, Inc., New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Complete rate card and circulation figures are listed 
in Standard Rate and Data Service. 
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Supplementary List of House 
Magazines 


An Additional 180 Names Are Added to the 1,000 Which Printers’ 
Ink Has Alread$ Published. 


- the issue of July 2, PrinTERs’ 
InK published the first instal- 
ment of its revised list of house 
magazines. This instalment con- 
tained 200 names. Since then, four 
additional instalments have been 
published, each listing an equal 
number of house magazines, thus 
making a total of 1,000 names. 
These four instalments appeared in 
the following numbers: July 9, 
July 16, July 23 and July 30. 

Since the publication of these 
five instalments, the names of 180 
house magazines, not originally 
listed, have been secured. These 
are published below as a separate 
alphabetical list. 

It is intended shortly to reprint 
the entire compilation of 1,180 
names. The reprint will be issued 
as one complete alphabetical list. 
It will be sold for 25 cents, the 
charge being designed to cover the 
cost of printing. Copies may be 
secured by writing the Research 
Department of Printers’ INK. 

(Key tosymbols: ““A.”—Agents. ‘*C.”— 
Customers. ‘“D.”—Dealers. “J.”— 
bers. “‘P.”—Prospects. “S. Oo Site 


Organization. “U. C.”—Ultimate Con- 
sumers.) 
Abbott aepriierion, Chicago: ‘‘Medical 
Method Doctors. 
Albers ion. Milling Co., San Francisco, 
alif.: “Albers Egg Maker.” Poultry 
Raisers. 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee: 


“American Appraisal News.’”? Account- 
ants, Bankers, Engineers and Clients. 
American Biscuit Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.: ‘‘American Merchandiser.” D. 
American Electric Service & Mainte- 


nance Co., eee Mass.: “Elec- 
tric Service. ublic Utility and 
Electric Power Plants. 
American Stove Co., Lorain, Ohio: 
“Magic Chef.” D. 
American Thermos Bottle Co., New 


York: “Thermos Trade Mark.” D. 
Anchor Coal Co, Cleveland: ‘Anchor 
Coal Magazine.” D. 
Applewhite Co., Blake D., Wilmington, 
C.: “Friendly Fred.” C. 
Armand Co., es Moines, 
“Armand Broadside.” D. 


Iowa: 


Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.: “Record.” D. and _ Stock- 
holders. 


—- Georgian 4 American, Atlanta, 
Ga.: “Retailer.” D. 








Atlantic City Press- Union, Atlantic City: 


“Tradesmen’s Link.” D. 

Automobile Mutual Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton: “Insurance Topics.” Policy- 
holders. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., New York: 
“Valet AutoStrop Topics.” D. 

Baker, Fentress & Co., Chicago: “‘Basing 
Points.” Lumber and Paper Trade. 

Bee Dee Stock Medicine Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: “Bee Dee Tips for 
Salesmen.” J. and Salesmen. 

Better Brushes, Inc., Palmer, Mass.: 
“Better Booster.” S. O. 

Bettmann- Dunlap Co., en Ohio: 
“Dunlap Dealer.” 

Bird Investment Con * Hays, Kansas: 
“Bird Investment Company.” Farm- 


ers. 

Birmingham News, eogiom, Ala.: 
“Merchandising News.’ 

Birmingham Post, ea Ala.: 
“Market Master.” 

Black & King, Everett, Wash.: “Office 


Economist.” 

Blue Diamond Co., Los Angeles, Calif.: 
“Whiz Bang.” D.-Architects, Con- 
tractors. 

Blue Valley Creamery | Co. 
“Blue Valley Bulletin.” 
ducers. 

Boston American, Boston: 
Druggists’ American.” 
Boston Herald- Traveler, a 

ness News.” D. 

Botsford-Constantine Co., San Francisco, 


Chicago: 
ream Pro- 


° * aeneaed and 


“Busi- 


Calif.: : “Merchandising Bulletin.” C.-P. 
Breinig "Brothers, Inc. 3 Hoboken, a, 
“Breinig Brushfuls.” D.-J. 
Bridgeport Post-Telegram, Bridgeport, 
Conn.: “Retailer.” D. 
Briggs- Weaver Machinery Co., Dallas, 
exas: “Southwestern Machinery.” 


Power Plants. 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co. 


Ltd., Vancouver, B. -» Canada: 
“Buzzer.” Car Riders. 
“Utility Topics.” C. 
Broadway-Subway Adv, Co., New York: 
“Naborhood Dealer.” D. 
Bruce Co., E. L., Memphis, Tenn.: 
“Bruce Monthly. 
Buffalo Courier, "Buffalo, N. Y.: “Con- 


tact.” D. 
Buffalo Evening — Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“Ad-Visor.”” D. 


Buffalo Times, Buffalo, N. Y.: “Con- 
necting Link.” D. 

Burg & Sons, M., St. Paul, Minn.: 
“Within the Home.” U. C. : 

Burke Co., J “Busi- 


W., Macon, Ga.: 

ness Bringer.” C.- 

Byrd Press, Inc., | William, Richmond, 
Va.: “Printalks.” C.-P. 


Cable Piano Co., Chicago: “Cable 
Corner.”” Music teachers who sell 
pianos. 

California Cotton Mills Co., Oakland, 
Calif.: “Cotton Yarns.” D. 

Canadian Bicycle Dealers’ Ass’n, 
Weston, Ontario, Canada: “Vim.” D. 
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Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: “Central Hud- 
son Progress.” 

Chambliss Co., Dan, Knoxville, Tenn.: 
“Pepper Box Magazine.” 


Chandler & Farquhar | Co., Boston: 
“Chan Farco Beacon.” C.-P. 

Cherry-Bassett Co., Philadelphia, Pa: 
“Bestov Lactonews.” Dairies. 


Chicago Bridge & Jron Works, Chicago: 

ater_ Tower.” 

Chicago Engineering Works, Chicago: 
“Chicago Engineering Works Review.” 
Vocational Students. 

Chicago Herald & Examiner, Chicago: 
“Chicago Retailer.” D 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati: ‘‘Mer- 
chandiser.” D. 

Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati: ‘Market 
Master.” 

Cleveland Steel Tool Co., Cleveland: 
“Hot Slu Ss. O. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati: 
“Hail Columbia.” Empl oyees and 
Stockholders. 

Columbus Blank Book ae. , ©o., 
Columbus: “Blank Book New 

Columbus Citizen, Columbus: "Sitarket 
Master.” D. 

oe Dispatch, Columbus: “Link.” 


Colyear Motor Sales &. Los Angeles, 
Calif.: “Exhaust.” 


Congress Square Hoter Oo. Portland, 
Me.: “Tavern Talk.” uests. 

Conkey Co., W. B., ame Ind.: 
“Winged Horse.” C. 


Continental Radio and Electric 


ay 


New York: “Continental News. 
Cotton States Advertisin Agenc ; 
Atlanta, Ga.: “Now and Then.” C.-P. 
Crowdus Drug Co., J. W., Dallas, 
Texas: “Crowdus Drug News.” D. 
Cullum & Boren Co., Dallas, Texas: 
“Southwestern Sportsman.” 
Cunningham ug Stores, Detroit: 
“Cunningham’s Bulletin.” C. 


Davies-Young Soap 
“Soap Specks.’’ 
Dry Cleaners. 

Davis Tailoring Co., P. 

“Davis Square Deal. ” 

Dayton Sash & Door Co., 
and Allen A. Smith Co., 
“2/5 News.” Lumber Yard Owners. 

Deere Plow Co. John, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
“Furrow.”  €.-P 


Des Moines Life " Annuity Co., Des 
Moines: “Co-operator.” A. 


Co., Dayton, Ohio: 
Laundry Owners and 


H., Cincinnati: 
s. 6: 


Dayton, Ohio: 
Toledo, Ohio: 


Detroit _ Press, Detroit: “Co-Opera- 
tor.’ 

Detroit —, Detroit: “Detroit News 
Booster.” 

a Times. Detroit: “Retail Times.” 

Dewar Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, a 3 
“Light Reading Matter.” C.-D. 


Diamond Power ax | Corp., Detroit: 
“Power Notes.” C.-P. 


Dimension Co., Lockhart, Ala.: “Pine 
Planks.” D, 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.; Miller 
Lock Co.; North Brothers Mfg. Co.; 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc.; The Enter- 
prise Manufacturing Co. of Pa. All 
of Philadelphia, co-operatively pub- 
lish: “Philadelphia-Made Hardware.” 
Diversey, Mfg. Co., Chicago: “Clean 
News. ‘vl 

Dixie Electrotype Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
“Dixietype.’ C.-P. 
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Dunn Shoe & Leather Co., Jos. >. 
enver, Colo.: “Shoe Tidings.” aD: 

Du-Plex Envelope Corp., Chicago: ‘‘Du- 
Plex Postal Advisor.” C.-P. 

Electric Controller & Mfg. Mone Cleve- 


land: “Current News.” 
Elliott Company, J sation Pa.: 
“Powerfax.” S. 


Elliott-Horne Co., Los Angeles, Calif. : 
“Customers’ Bulletin.” 


Ellis Drug Co., Vandalia, Mo.: “Public 
Service Bulletin.” C. 

Equitable Life Assurance Co. Des 
Moines, Iowa: “Equiowa.” A. 

Ethridge Co., New York: “Black 
Sheep.” C.-P. 

Filene’s A Co., Wm., Boston: 
“Clothe e. : 

“Franklin 


———, Society, New York: 


Gehrke & Co. Ltd., a Vs Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada: “Artad.” C.-P. 
Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati: ey ayo og 
Great Northern Life Insurance Co., i- 
“Great Northern High Lights. £ A. 


cago: 
Heineman Corp., Oscar, Chicago: “O. 
H. Silkworm’ C. and Employees. 


Heller & Son, Inc., L., New York: 
“Delthah News.” D. 

Hettinger | Bros. Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: “Hettinger’s Dental News.” 
Dentists. 

Hinman Co., Inc., H. P., Barre, Vt.: 
“Chips. D. 

Howard Furniture Co., Baltimore, Md.: 

“Howard Furniture “Monthly.” C.-P. 

Hume Printing Co., George M., Fresno, 
Calif.: “Let George Do It.’ 

Jantzen Knitting Mil s, Portland, Oreg.: 
“Jantzen’s Yarns.” S. 

Electric Co., 


Kansas Gas & Wichita, 
Kans.: ‘‘Servicescope.” Stockholders 
and Employees. 

ae ok Leach Co., Chicago: “Printit.” 

aie & Son, Inc, E., Begeiive. 
| ee = “Steerin Column.” C.-P 

ioe Electric Co., Bay City, Mich. : 
“Kuhlman Kurrents,” Operators of 
Transformers. 

ew: jaye Co., Dallas, Texas: “‘Good 

Laclede- Christy Clay Products Co., 
- _— “Laclede-Christy Bulletin.”’ 

Lester A. Loeb, Inc., New York: “Ad- 
Venture.” C.-P. 

“Linscott 


Linscott Motor Co., Boston: 
Reo-Gram.” C.-P. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., , ome City, 


o.: “Sunshine News.” 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Detroit: 

ps Logic.” J.-S. 

—* J. D., New York: “Imprint.” 

Mulatosh ee Co., Dover, N. J.: 
“Discipline.”  C.-P. 

McNamara, John C., Organization, New 
York: “Stethoscope.” A. 

Maintenance Co., Inc., New York: 
“Minute Man.” 

Mar ca Caer ted Co. * Baltimore, Md.: 

et. 


Maxfield & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.: 
“Swatches.” D. 
Mayers Co., Inc., jo Angeles, Calif.: 
ear Ye.” C.-P. 
Meyer & Bro. Ca., 
“Furnace Installation.” 
and Tinners. 


(Continued on page 116) 


F., Peoria, IIl.: 
Furnace Men 
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the Future for 
Textile 
Manufacturers 


As a result of modern advancements in the art of statistical 

analysis, business executives are no longer so much in- 
terested in what has been as they are in what will be. 
Market reporting is being superseded by market fore- 
casting. 


And now Textile World, leading the procession as always, 
has created what is proving to be the most scientific method 
yet devised for forecasting the future supply, demand and 
| prices of cotton, wool, silk and their products. 





The inauguration of the Textile World Analyst as a regular 
weekly feature of Textile World marks an epoch in indus- 
trial publishing. 


This new department is under the direction of Dr. Lewis 
Haney, Director of New York University Business Re- 
search Bureau. 


The spontaneous reader interest created by the Analyst 
is an extra dividend to Textile World’s advertisers. 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 
Audit Bureau of Associated Business 


Circulations Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: “Super Service.” 

Miner, Inc., Henry C., New York: 
“Carrot. 

Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., 
Chicago: “Hospital Field.” Manu- 
facturers who sell to hospitals. 

National Gum & Mica Co., New York: 


“By Gum. ” C.-P. 

Nestler Rubber Fusing Co., New York: 
“Nestler Review.” D. 

New England Brick Co., Boston: “Brick 
Kiln.” Architects, Builders and Home 
Owner: 

New York Telegram, (Classified Ad- 
vertising Department, ) New York: 
“Classified Salesman.” Agents, Con- 
tract Salesmen and Phone Solicitors. 

Pacific Coast Biscuit ,Co., Seattle, Wash.: 

“P.C.B. Retailer.” 
New York: 


Peggy Paige, “Peggy’s 
Ss. O. 


Page.” 


Peoria Life Insurance Co., Peoria, IIl.: 
“Peorian.” 
Philadelphia Toboggan Co., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “Play. C.-P. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ine, New York: 
“Post Sales-Grams.” S. O.-J.-D. 
Raeder Co., The, Wilkes- Barre, Pa.: 
“Raedeation.” C.-P. 

Remington Cash Register Co., Ilion, 
N. Y.: “Remington Register.” S. O. 

Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, 
Iowa: “Rollins News.” D. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., , Los Angeles, 
Calif.: ‘‘The Clincher.” C. 

St. Louis Twice-a-Week Globe: Democrat, 
St. Louis: Mal Work.” D. 

Scarlett ,Co., H. W., Chicago: “Scarlett 
ews.” C.-P. 

Service Motors, Inc., Wabash, Ind.: 
“Pyramid.” D.-S. O. 

Skeen & Co., O. H., Chicago: “Skeen 
Profits.” C.-P. 

Smith Bros. Mfg. Co., Carthage, Mo.: 
“Smith Bros. Monthly Salesman.” D. 


Sperry & Hutchinson Co., New York: 
“Sperry Service Business Bulletin.” D. 


a Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, 
b on Magazine.” Spirella 

hae 

Stewart Bottling Co. Ltd., Montreal, ue., 
Canada: “Stewart’s Sparkles.” 5 

7 o,. Co., Duluth. Minn.: 

Stow Lumber & Coal Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land: “Stow’s Magazine.” C. 

Sunland Sales Association, Fresno, 


Calif.: “Sunland Bulletin.” S. O. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno, Calif.: 

“Sun-Maid Business.” Raisin Growers, 
Sunstrand Adding Machine Co., Rock- 


ford, Ill.: “Bully-Ten.” S. O. 
Superior Portland Cement Co., Seattle, 
ash.: “‘Cementer.”’ 
Surber- Arundale a Charlottsville, Va.: 
“Pow-Wow.” 
Tanners Shoe Mig, Co., Boston: ‘‘Tan- 
ner Top-Notcher.” S. 
Taylor Printing Co., A. Cc. Phoenix, 


Ariz.: “Satisfactory Printing.” CP. 
Tennessee Furniture Corp., Chattanooga, 
enn.: “Timber Lines.” D. 
Siam & Co., New York: “Antidote 
for the Wastebasket Habit.” on. 
Times-Mirror Printing & Binding House, 
> Calif.: “Three Minutes.” 


Timkin-Detroit Axle Co. Detroit: 
“Timken Magazine.” C. -P. 

Ungerer & Co., New York: “Ungerer’s 
ulletin.” C.-P. 
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Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.: “Round Table.” D. 
United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, Ohio: 
Me eae in Construction and’ Use.” 


C.-P. 
U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Inc., 


Chicago: “Bottling & Packaging En: 
gineer.” C.-P. 

Van Voris & Sons, I., Cobbleskill, 
N. Y.: “Hardware News.” 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I.: “Traveler.” 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
N. J.: “Voice of the Victor.” D. 


Wabash Cabinet Co., Wabash, Ind.: 
“Honest Injun.” D. 

Walthour & Hood Co., Atlanta, Ga.: 
“Walco Stimulator.” D. 

Ward, Inc., Artemas, New York: 
“Fame.” anes. 

Ward & Sons Co., Edgar T., Newark, 
NN. J.: “Seatt.” Foss 

Wesel Msautactaring Ce. F., Brooklyn, 
N. “Wesel Topics.” C.. 

West American Insurance Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.: , West American In- 
surance Review.” 

Cloth Co., Chicago: 


Western Shade 
Ful,” DBD. 

Western Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, 
Ill.: “Earth Mover.” Contractors and 
Engineers. 

Westinghouse Lamp Co., New York: 
“Light Touches.’ A.-D. 

White Co., Cleveland: A Sandbag.” Ss. 0 


Whittier, Detroit: ‘“‘Whittier Topics.’ 
Guests. 
Wilhoite, Evans & Cohn, Inc., Los 


Angeles, Calif.: “Weco Pointers.” D. 
Wilson Advertising Agency, Nashville, 
Tenn.: he Lines.” P. 
Wilson Co., H A New York: “Wilson 
Bulletin.” School, College and Public 


Libraries, 
Woodmen yous Co., Lincoln, Nebr.: 
“W co” O. 


Worthington-Lee a, Los Angeles, 
Calif. : a, iz 
Yates Machine, Co., | = Beloit, Wis.: 


FB 

Yellow Cab, Inc., Newark, mM. Juz 
“Mitchell 2000 Messenger.” C. 

Zamoiski Co., Jos. M., Baltimore, Md.: 
“J. M. Z. Announcer.” D. 





Mack Truck Has 40 Per Cent 
Sales Gain 


Mack Trucks, Inc., New York, re 
ports net income, after all charges, of 
$4,653,848 . for the half-year ende 
June 30. In 1924 the net income for 
the first six months was $3,450,616. 
The company announces that the large 
increase in its earnings this year is 
due to an increase in the volume of 
business of 40 per cent over the cor- 
responding period last year. 





Children’s Dress Account for 
Boston Agency 


The O’Gorman, Wade & Powers 
Company, New York and Boston, manu- 
facturer of children’s dresses, has ap- 
pointed Brenninger & Wolcott, Boston 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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Read “Billy” Phelps 


in the September 





Scribner’ 


Illustrated Magazine 


Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 
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This letter is one of thousands that William Lyon Phelps receives from readers of “As 
I Like It,” his own personal department of human comment and delightful chat in 


Scripner’s Macazine every month. Read it and you'll feel like w riting to him, too. 








ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 

















“What an interesting advertisement 
about Carnation Milk-I must buy 
a can some time 





“OH YES-Td foagotten a same that 
Carnation Milk-I11Get It Now/” | 





Adding Action 
to Desire 


UNIFORM SERVICE of three-sheet posting for 
covering your entire territory by neighborhood 
units— 


A form of high-circulation outdoor advertising and a 
definite dealer tie-up—“‘Retaining’’ as Mr. Munsey would say, 
“the best features of each.” 


Every Criterion poster panel is erected either on an actual 
point-of-purchase or where it will do the greatest good to 
the greatest number of retailers, by selecting as its audience 
the very housewives who make up their every-day trade. 


The service is complete, including cooperation on design, 
monthly change of “paper”, and certified checking reports. 
It is nationally operative through our own service organiza- 
tion, in every city in the United States of 20,000 or more 
population. It is highly economical, making year-round 
coverage and continuity possible at an almost unbelievably 
low cost. 


It is an important part of the current campaigns on 
Borden’s Milk, Corn Products, Fould’s Macaroni, Bond Bread, 
Iodent Tooth Paste, Certified Bread, C-N, National Biscuits, 
Postum Cereal, Ivory Soap, Royal Baking Powder, Sun-Maid 
Raisins, Snidér’s Catsup, G. Washington Coffee, Gold Medal 
Flour, Ward’s Bread, and a great many others. 


Best of all, it can be used as effectively in one single 
: town as in all forty-eight states, with an appropriation always 
; in safe and sane proportion to increasing sales. It is flexible. 


We have collected some interesting stories about what 
Criterion service has definitely accomplished for a number of 
well-known products. May we send them to you? 


CRITERION 
sk Service y5x 


Nation-wide °3-sheet “Posting 
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The Above Salutation --- 


Tre Home or Ravio Station KLX 


thousands of Pacific Coast Radio Fans—it is the open- 
ing announcement to broadcasting by the OakLanp 
Trisune Radio Station KLX. 

Beloved by all interested in Radio reception, this station 
carries with it more than mere “Good Radio Programs”—it 
carries out to a vast radio audience the name of their favorite 
home newspaper—OAkLAND TriBUNE. Particularly do we 
refer to the “listeners in” of the East San Francisco Bay Re- 
gion, which territory is so thoroughly covered by the OAKLAND 
TRIBUNE 65,000 average net paid daily and Sunday circulation. 


Tim above salutation 1s daily extended to hundreds of 


Here reader interest for the Radio Equipment Advertiser 
is available under most favorable conditions. Owners and 
those interested in radio receiving sets are “hungry” for radio 
news. The OakLAND TRIBUNE furnishes that news in most 
interesting and instructive form. 


The fact that the OaKLAND TRIBUNE owns and operates the 
popular broadcasting station KLX, and also every day and 
Sunday publishes a radio section as a part of the OAKLAND 
TRIBUNE service to its subscribers, is proof that the strength 
of the OaKLAND TRIBUNE is superior as the advertising 
medium for the radio manufacturer. 
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Gakland=o:Gribunte 


One of the West’s Great Newspapers 









St 

Cc 

The Oakiano TrisuNe—the foremost newspaper in this great growing metropolis—meets the demand of W 

every advertiser for the proper medium by which he may carry his message to the 445,000 people in the com- ir 
munity. . | 

65,000 Oaktanp Trisunes are distributed every evening and Sunday morning almost wholly by carrier de- tl 

livery. B . 

Oakland, California, is not a coming city—Oakland, California, has arrived—and the OaKLaNo TrisuNe is Ww 

always just one step ahead. be 







National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 





225 Fifth Avenue, New York City + 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











Advertising Helps Prevent 
Unemployment 


Some Thoughts on This Subject Inspired by a Recently Published Book 


By Roy Dickinson 


URING every great unem- 

ployment crisis, when business 
men, economists, bankers and other 
leaders of industry have been 
summoned by the chief executive 
of the nation to help solve a situa- 
tion of grave danger to the nation, 
there has been a small group of 
men who have stood head and 
shoulders above the rest in their 
constructive suggestions, their at- 
titude, and their ability to look 
beyond the fact to the cause and 
the remedy. Where the majority 
seemed to consider unemployment 
as an unfortunate act of Provi- 
dence and its ills as something to 
be borne with fortitude by the 
poor wage workers, this en- 
lightened minority faced it as a 
problem to be worked out, like any 
other business problem, with in- 
telligence and persistence. 

It has happened at past unem- 
ployment conferences that the 
larger group consisted almost en- 
tirely of men who place most of 
the emphasis in their business 
upon the manufacturing end. The 
smaller, more enlightened group 
was usually composed almost en- 
tirely of those men who have used 
modern selling and advertising 
plans in their own business to 
solve other problems, and have 
been able to apply this frame of 
mind to unemployment—the most 
important problem faced by all in- 
dustry. 

There is far more than an in- 
teresting coincidence in this fact. 
Many of the latter group have 
been able to gauge in advance the 
demand in their own industry. 
They have lengthened © buying 
seasons and so kept their workers 
continually on the job. These 
workers, with their increased earn- 
ings have been able to purchase 


the products made by _ other 
workers. Thus, everyone has 
benefited. 


With this understanding of how 


121 


modern selling and advertising 
policies have succeeded in stabiliz- 
ing their own industries, these men 
have contended, at national .con- 
ferences and at all other times, 
that in addition to being a most 
unfortunate thing for civilization, 
unemployment was a_ useless 
waste, due mostly to neglect and 
lack of knowledge on the part of 
business executives ; a waste which 
cuts down business profits enor- 
mously and which is part of a 
vicious cycle causing preventable 
periods of acute business depres- 
sion. When William C. Procter 
can guarantee steady employment 
to his men, when Henry S. Den- 
nison can bring his company 
through the depression of 1921 
with only 4 per cent workers less 
on the pay-roll than in the boom 
year of 1920; when Jackson 
Johnson, Morse and Burt and 
others in the shoe industry can 
make similar records, it is only 
natural that they should look with 
impatience at the actions of certain 
woolen mills and others who lay 
off thousands of workers—the very 
people who buy soap, shoes, and 
crepe paper. They wonder why 
certain captains of industry do not 
inform: themselves as to what can 
be accomplished by better selling 
and by the education of the public 
through advertising. 

The question has again become 
a very timely one. Many chart 
experts are predicting a period of 
depression to start in 1926 and 
which will carry over into part of 
1927. Other equally skilful chart 
experts and business prognosti- 
cators, however, are saying that 
depressions never come, at least 
not with full severity, if business 
men are watching for them, and 
that pre-warning is going to avert 
a depression which might have 
been expected by 1927. 

The real point, it seems to the 
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_] ERE are the facts for the files of every 
iL 1 advertiser who is not now selling, or 
who desires to increase his sales through the 
retail furniture and homefurnishing stores of 


New England. 


| OCATED in these states there are 290 
|, such stores rated over $30,000 and 539 
rated $15,000 and over. The latest A.B.C. 
report shows that Furniture Record has 537 
net paid subscribers in this territory. 


( )F the total number of dealers rated 
L $30,000 and over, 83 per cent read 
Furniture Record. Furniture Record's nearest 
competitor* is read by 77 per cent. The 


*Name on request. 








‘For More ‘Than 25 °Years ‘The Natv 
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al Magazine of the Furniture ‘Trade 
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dealers in this territory subscribe to an aver- 
age of 4.25 journals each. 


“J “HESE facts were obtained by a com- 

mercial survey organization which re- 
cently completed a most comprehensive 
investigation of the buying habits of con- 
sumers and retailers in this field. 


\ ‘HEN asked which of the 13 journals 

- listed was their first choice and carried 
the most weight with them, 41 per cent of 
these dealers reading Furniture Record named 
it as their choice. But 6 percent of its own 
readers named the other journal mentioned 
as Furniture Record s nearest competitor. 


| S it necessary to say more? This plainly 
explains why Furniture Record heads both 
the agency's and advertiser's lists where media 
are selected on merit and for efficiency. We'll 
be glad to supply you with additional in- 
formation regarding New England or other 
sections of the country, if you desire. 


FURNITURE RECORD 


A ee of Better Merchandising 
for ‘Home Furnishing Merchants 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


A. B. C.—Periodical Publishing Company, Publishers—A. B. P. 
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writer, is that business depressions 
can be made less severe if leaders 
of industry not only know about 
and expect them in advance, but 
also do something to prevent them. 
If every big plant could, like 
William C. Procter, guarantee fifty 
weeks of work a year for the 
next three years, I, too would go 
into this predicting business and 
by voice and Corona announce to 
all who cared to listen that there 
would be no real depression during 
the length of the guarantee, pro- 
vided also that during that time 
all the farm crops didn’t fail. 

I was thinking of these things, 
and of the new angle I wish every 
big business man would take 
toward this curse of unemploy- 
ment, as I read “Can Business 
Prevent Unemployment?” a book 
which is the combined product of 
Sam A. Lewisohn, of the Miami 
Copper Company, Ernest G. 
Draper, of the Hills Brothers 
Company, John R. Commons, of 
the Department of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, and Don 
D. Lescohier, also an economist at 
the same university. It is pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. This collaboration of two 
industrialists and two professors 
of economics has produced a book 
very much worth while and de- 
serving of the attention of every 
industrial leader who wants facts 
about unemployment and methods 
of preventing this appalling waste. 

Instead of treating the subject 
from a social angle entirely, the 
authors have pointed out, in un- 
mistakable fashion, the loss in pur- 
chasing power which results from 
widespread unemployment. Then, 
by describing specific instances, 
théy have pointed out how certain 
leaders in diverse lines, have pre- 
vented unemployment in their own 
establishments and thus furnished 
other manufacturers with unim- 
paired purchasing power for their 
products. 

The wage earners of the nation 
earned at least ten billion dollars 
less in the three years following 
1920, than they would have had 
they been continually employed. 
In any one year of widespread un- 
employment, the authors point 
out, purchasing power is decreased 
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by at least three billion dollars, and 
that sum can buy a tidy amount 
of shoes, clothes, hardware, auto- 
mobiles and other products. 

While the entire book is de- 
cidedly interesting and thought- 
provoking, I read with greatest in- 
terest that part which tells how 
many manufacturers have met. the 
unemployment problem and prac- 
tically solved it so far as their own 
plants were concerned. The firms 
whose experiences are presented in 
the book have met the three types 
of unemployment, seasonal, casual 
and cyclical. 

In presenting these’ examples, it 
is interesting to note that the 
authors, with no thought in mind 
of making a case for advertising, 
have come to the conclusion that 
advertising does play a most im- 
portant part in almost every in- 
stance they cite. The first method 
of meeting the problem, as they 
show, is by more attention to the 
distributive side of business, by 
endeavoring “to stretch out the 
season of buying over as many 
months of the year as is possible 
through advertising and ingenui- 
ties of salesmanship.” 

Among the first examples cited 
is that of the S. C. Johnson Com- 
pany, floor wax manufacturer 
which searched out new seasonal 
markets in different geographical 
sections to iron out its curve. 
How a maker of farm implements 
added a sled to his line, and a 
bicycle maker added graphophones 
are among other examples at the 
very start of the book. In every 
case, advertising was the important 
factor in advising and educating 
the ultimate consumer, upon whom 
steady employment finally depends, 
and induced him to buy so that 
wages could be paid. 

How Hills Bros., added to their 
line and solved a seasonal packing 
and storing problem and how the 
Henry A. Dix & Sons Company 
changed its selling policy to give 
more steady employment and 
stabilize its business are interest- 
ingly told. 

How the Procter & Gamble 
Company was able to lay out pro- 
duction plans evenly and_ predict 
its demand in advance and so 
guarantee steady employment to a 
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great number of its workers, is 
another interesting example. In 
this connection, the authors say: 
“It should be borne in mind that 
the comparatively few products 
made and the skilful advertising 
of its standard brands, mainly 
Ivory Soap, has been one of the 
chief factors in making possible 
the estimate of sales which the 
Procter & Gamble Company uses 
so effectively.” Again, in discuss- 
ing the building industry, the 
authors show how sub-contractors 
and labor organizations can 
accomplish much by planned ad- 
vertising, and how painting con- 
tractors in Syracuse used full-page 
newspaper advertising space to 
help lengthen the painting season. 

When it comes to the experience 
of firms which have met the great 
periods of cyclical unemployment, 
as in 1921, the authors are equally 
willing to give advertising due 
credit and in the case of the Den- 
nison company, the policy of that 
organization in investing a greater 
amount in advertising during the 
period of depression is commented 
upon and commended. 

The practical help which this 
book affords to the executive who 
would like to learn from the ex- 
perience of men who have solved 
the problem in other industries, is 
shown in the following list of 
questions which it is suggested 
every executive ask himself con- 
cerning his own business: 


1. Is our business seasonal ? 

2. If so, at what seasons in the year 
is it most slack? 

3. What measures can we take to 
speed up our business during these slack 
seasons? 

a—Can we, for instance, stretch out 
our sales peaks over a longer number 
of months? 

By advertising? 
. By some device of salesmanship ? 
By some device of distribution? . 

4 By price discounts, etc? 

b—Can we introduce a new product 
that will sell well in our slack season 
and yet fit into our general business? 

c—Can we adapt our present products 
for other uses than those now in use 
and so stretch out the buying season? 

d—Can we manufacture for stock in 
off seasons? 

4. What changes will a stabilizing plan 
require in 

a. Manufacturing. 

b. Purchasing. 

c. Financing. 

Office personnel. 


whom 
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5. What firms have adopted stabilizing 
methods with effective results? 

6. To whom can I apply, if necessary, 
for further advice and information on 
this subject? 


The book gives an interesting 
answer to the two last questions in 
the form of a large list of com- 
panies which have made real ac- 
complishments along the lines 
mentioned. It also gives a list of 
organizations able to furnish 
advice on the subject of seaman 
stabilization. 

The authors preach the mennae 
that there is always business to be 
obtained by those competent to get 
it and who realize that every work- 
man kept on the job in periods of 
depression means greatly increased 
business for industry generally. 
They show that men at the heads 
of a business who will use better 
sales and advertising methods can 
stabilize their business and, to a 
great extent, emancipate them- 
selves from the control of either 
business cycles or seasonal fluctua- 
tions. They call unemployment 
“the outstanding defect of capital- 
ism” and assert that the present 
rulers of industry must sooner or 
later assume some sort of finan- 
cial responsibility for whatever 
labor reserves they carry to meet 
the expansions and contractions 
of industrial production. 

The experiments which have 
been tried in all times and places 
in unemployment insurance with 
an interesting commentary on the 
famous Ghent plan, are listed and 
discussed in the latter part of the 
book and then the authors proceed 
to their conclusions. Business, 
they say must either straighten the 
curve of workers’ wages by pro- 
viding income in slack seasons or 
eliminate the curve of employment. 
Admitting that the limits for indi- 
viduals are narrow and_ the 
barriers high, these are broadened 
and made easier by each little ex- 
ercise of ingenuity on the part of 
an individual company. Not many 
more persons are sick, disabled, 
delinquent or lazy in winter than 
in summer; and certainly no more 
in 1908, 1914, or 1921 than in in- 
tervening years, the authors state, 
and yet records show more people 
idle in January than in May, more 
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idle in July than in December, and 


millions more persons employed 
some years than others. Ordinary 
Yankee ingenuity has done and 


can do more to mitigate this sea- 
sonal and cyclical loss of purchas- 
ing power than any amount of 
legislation. Incidentally, it is 
worth wondering whether indus- 
trial depressions are not due more 
to the loss of purchasing power, 
due in turn to layoffs by industrial 
leaders who have failed to use 
plans found successful by others, 
rather than unemployment being 
due to industrial depressions. 

Certain firms, never noted for 
any exercise of selling ingenuity 
have recently laid off some men 
and reduced the wages of many 
more. This means loss in purchas- 
ing power. These few experi- 
menters have not been followed to 
any great extent. But, remember- 
ing that some chart hounds have 
told business to beware the year of 
1927, and that others have said de- 
pressions don’t happen if they are 
expected, I repeat that they don’t 
happen if business leaders know 
about them in advance and then 
do something to avoidthem. There 
is no better insurance against de- 
pression than unimpaired purchas- 
ing power on the part of the 
masses. 

There is no surer way to keep 
this purchasing power intact than 
a guarantee of steady and unin- 
terrupted employment. The more 
a man knows about this subject, 
the more he can do to prevent the 
condition every man fears. That 
is why books such as this and other 
published material on the same 
subject are-so important. A study 
of the experiences of manufac- 
turers who have attempted to solve 
unemployment should give any- 
one a new angle on advertising and 
its economic value to his own con- 
cern and to the nation. 


Guy P. Gannett Appoints 
Julius Mathews Agency 


Guy P. Gannett has appointed The 


Julius Mathews Special Agency as 
national advertising representative of 
the Portland, Me., Press-Herald. 


This agency also will continue to repre- 
sent the Portland Evening Express and 
Sunday Telegram, which has recently 
reported, have been purchased by Mr. 
Gannett. 
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Maytag Company Reorganized 


A new company, bearing the same 
name but incorporated in Delaware, has 
been organized to succeed the Maytag 
Company of Maine, manufacturer of 
washing machines. There will be no 
change in the management of the com 
pany. The Maytag company’ was 
founded in 1893 with a cash capital of 
$2,460. The business of the company, 
which, it is reported spends in excess 
of $1,000,000 annually for advertising, 
has steadily increased. The assets of the 
new company will approximate $7,500.00, 


“Babyhood” and “Our Baty 


and Mother” Consolidate 


Our Baby and Mother, Salem, Oreg 
‘consolidated with Babyhood. 


has been 
Chicago. The new publication will re- 
tain the name of Babyhood. K 


Albert has been appointed North- 
western advertising reprcsentative with 
headquarters at Minneapolis. Miss 
Lillian S. Levenberg has been added to 
the Chicago staff. 


Jerome Spanier with 
Macfadden 


Spanier, formerly with the 
Branham Company, publ’shers’ 
representative, New York, has joined 
the staff of Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., also of New York. He will rep- 
resent True Story Magazine in New 
York City. 


Phillips-Jones Net Shows 
Large Gain 


The Phillips-Jones Corporation, New 
York, maker of Van Heusen collars. 
reports a net income, after charges, of 
$383,261 for the six months ended June 
30. For the same period a year ago 
this figure was $48,499. 


Joins Trivers Clothes 
Corporation 


Baxter Eastburn, for the last ten years 
advertising director for J. Blach & Sons, 
Birmingham, Ala., has become ad- 
vertising director of the Trivers Clothes 
Corporation, New York, operating a 
chain of men’s clothing stores. 


Jerome 
John M. 


National Campaign for Hart 
Heat 


A national advertising campaign in 
newspapers and trade papers is being 
planned for Hart Heat, manufactured by 
The Walter B. Wilde Company, Peoria, 
Ill. 


Joins “Scientific American” 


Normann’ Kendall, formerly with 
Yachting, New York, has joined the 
Scientific American, also of New York, 
as advertising representative. He will 
cover New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Southern territory. 
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CHARACTER! 
CHARACTER! 


CHARACTER! 


COUNTRY banker once said to 

us: “For a long time after this bank 

was opened there was not enough collateral in 

the vault to fill a shoe box. This bank was 

built on the CHARACTER of the people of 

the community and the CHARACTER of the 
officers of the bank.” 


The publishers of the New 
York Telegram are bent on building into 
every column of it the clean, wholesome 
CHARACTER that will be welcome in the 
HOMES of GREATER NEW YORK. 


The Telegram goes into some 
200,000 of them already. 


The New Bork Telegram 


Publication Office, Telegram Square 
New York City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 

DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 

110 East 42nd Street Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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assachusetts 


One newspenes 


on your schedule will 


cover it completely 


If ever one newspaper covered an important 
city it’s the Standard Mercury in New Bed- 
ford. A flat rate of 10 cents a line carries 
your advertising into 97 out of every 100 
homes. This great trading center has the 
largest percentage of home owners of any 
city of more than 100,000 population in 
Massachusetts. 


Of the hundreds of national advertisers who 
have goods to sell in New Bedford, the great 
majority use only this one well-tested me- 
dium—the Standard Mercury. 


The Chas. H. Eddy Company are our na- 
tional representatives. 


NEW BEDFORD 
STANDARD MERCURY 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


So 











Twice-Told Tales about Dealer 
Helps 


Probably You've Heard All about These Criticisms of Dealer Helps 
But They Bear Repetition 


DeArmand 


By Louis 


HE proprietor of a small but 

successtul clothing store in 
Cedar Rapids hasn’t used a news- 
paper _ dealer- help in —years. 
“They’re too big,” he says. “My 
store is small and my appropria- 
tion is small. Almost without 
exception, the mats I get from 
manufacturers are for big-space 
users. I can’t and I don’t use 
them. What I would like to have 
is some real bang-up one-column 
cuts without copy.” 

P: N. Sadler conducts a thriv- 
ing drug store in Davenport, Iowa. 
He does not use large space but 
he never lets a week go by withont 
his advertisement appearing in all 
the local papers. When a manu- 
facturer sends him stereotypes for 
spaces from 140 lines to 280 lines 
he throws them away. He wel- 
comes sketches of good window 
trims but as he says: “Our win- 
dows are long and narrow. 
every trim will fit into one of 
them. Our windows must sell for 
us and so when a salesman tells 
me about the wonderful advertis- 
ing his house puts out, I call my 
window trimmer and we see just 
how wonderful it all is.” Mr. 
Sadler will use only the’ finest 
circulars for customer distribution. 
He will not use big advertising 
helps. 

Merrill Rosenthal of the Hadley 
Furniture Company, Moline, IIl., 
has some rather decided views on 
furniture helps that don’t help. He 
says: “We seldom use cuts of 
kitchen or other specialty pieces 
with which we are furnished be- 
cause these are usually just flat 
pictures. We want backgrounds. 
That is, we want something in 
a picture of a gas range other 
than the range itself. A suggestion 
of a kitchen, or a table, or the 
maid is what we want included in 
the illustration. Another thing we 


Not - 
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do not want is enormous colored 
broadsides or banners to hang in 
our store. We want atmosphere 
but not the side-show kind.” 

Rudy Moritz, president of the 
Davenport Advertisers’ Club, 
voiced his sentiments a short time 
ago before the ad club members, 
when he said: “It is a criminal 
waste the way most manufacturers 
prepare and send out ‘helps’ that 
fail to help anyone. For example, 
a short time ago we ordered five 
or six colors in a certain well-ad- 
vertised hosiery. When the order 
came, it included a box of the 
most attractive folders I have ever 
seen. But these folders were made 
up with swatches of the complete 
line of colors made by the manu- 
facturer. There were fifteen 
samples in that folder. Now how 
in the name of common sense 
could we mail out such a folder 
when we had only a half dozen 
of those colors in stock?” 

Mr. Moritz blamed the sales- 
man for this. It is his contention 
that dealer - help requirements 
shouid be booked coincidentally 
with the order. 


SOME INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS 


And right along that line, John 
Watson of Block and Kuhl’s de- 
partment store in Peoria, IIl., has 
some interesting observations to 
offer. He says: “We do not want 
advertising matter sent to us un- 
less we ask for it, nor do we want 
any advertising sent C.O.D. e 
find that, in general, the corset 
houses have the best system. When 
a salesman has sold our buyer he 
invariably asks to see both the 
window trimmer and myself. He 
explains his firm’s advertising 
display system to both of us. We 
must order what we want. 

“In many instances, we have 
found salesmen intelligently con- 
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versant with the advertising of 
their firms. They can talk clearly 
and interestingly about how and 
when we might use their helps. 
Obviously, these salesmen act as 
powerful brakes on any tendency 
toward the extravagant or waste- 
ful distribution of the dealer helps 
supplied by the firms they repre- 
sent. 

“In fact, not long ago a toilet 
goods salesman came to see me be- 
fore he visited the buyer. He 
sold me on the advertising his firm 
had to offer us, after which he 
sold the buyer.” 

Mr. Watson added that “we 
could use envelope stuffers by the 
thousands if we could get good 
ones, but most firms seem to think 
they are of no value. To us, they 
are of great value.” 

An interesting sidelight on 
dealer helps from the viewpoint 
of the manufacturer is furnished 
by Carl Schmidt of the Crescent 
Macaroni & Cracker Company, of 
Davenport. Mr. Schmidt reports: 
“We have found grocers are not 
in a position to use newspaper 
cuts. Grocers, we find, will use 
window trims if we put them up, 
and they will use samples if we 
aid in some way in the distribu- 
tion, but as for booklets, broad- 
sides, folders and recipe books— 
these do not seem to register on 
small-town dealers at all.” 

Similar information comes from 
a wholesale grocer who sells 
largely in the small towns and 
cities. This wholesaler says: “Our 
customers do not care for the 
usual kind of dealer helps. They 
won’t use them. We have our 
men hang cards and hangers, and, 
at certain times, we have them 
give to one of the clerks three or 
four paper strips. These strips 
are about four inches wide by 
eighteen inches long. There is a 
small line on them such as: ‘To- 
day’s Special: Jonathan Peas.’ 
Underneath this line is a blank 
space upon which the clerk can 
letter-in some other item. Our 
men suggest butter, eggs, bacon 
or some such item for the blank 
space.” 

W. J. Heningbaum of the Iowa 
Furniture & Carpet Company, Dav- 
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enport, says most of the dealer 
helps sent to him are not usable. 
“We do not want mats to occupy 
a quarter-page for some aarti- 
cle that we have to advertise and 
pay for,” he states. “A short time 
ago, we planned a rather unusual 
thirtieth anniversary sale. We 
notified many of our manufac- 
turers of the date of this event 
and asked for special illustrations 
of their goods. When the time 
came to prepare our own adver- 
tising we had a_ single-column 
mat of one stove, made from a 
halftone, a four-column mat of a 
stove we didn’t have in stock, and 
a three-column mat of a third line 
of stoves. This last mat was de- 
signed on the layout used by this 
company in its last year’s peri- 
odical campaign. You can imagine 
our predicament with demonstra- 
tions scheduled on three lines of 
stoves and this layout of mats.” 


COMPLIMENTS FOR KARPEN 


Among the furniture manufac- 
turers whom Mr. Heningbaum 
complimented for their manner of 
supplying mats was S. Karpen & 

ros. “We can use folders and 
we might use envelope stuffers but 
they seem to appear too small for 
most manufacturers,” he  con- 
tinued. “We can’t use window 
trims and would prefer not to 
have window trims or cards sent 
us unless we pick them out.” 

W. J. Talty, a clothier in 
Moline, Ill., uses almost none of 
the advertising matter sent to him. 
“We will use any good store or 
window card or trim material,” he 
says, “if it fits in with our system. 
Hummingbird hose is advertised 
with unusual cards and we use 
them, but when they send us two- 
and three-column newspaper elec- 
tros we do not use them because 
we have a standard newspaper 
space of 140 lines a week.” 

Mr. Schurtz, advertising man- 
ager of the N. L. Parker Com- 
pany, of Davenport, said: “We 
will not use folders or booklets 
telling of five or six items when 
we have purchased only half that 
number from this particular manu- 
facturer. We object to most of 
the dealer helps because we are 
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not consulted about them by the 
salesmen. We cannot include a 
folder in our mailing pieces if 
that folder tells of articles we do 
not have from that manufacturer. 
We will not use cheap folders or 
circulars.” 

How to get up “helps” that the 
dealer will consider a help is a 
problem that has not been solved 
as yet. A partial solution is to 
adopt methods which will get the 
salesmen to learn more about the 
“helps” put out by the house. 

But that is really step number 
two in solving the problem. The 
first step is to make certain that 
the material itself is satisfactory 
to the dealer as well as to the 
manufacturer. And that is some- 
thing which precious few manu- 
facturers seem to do. 


Fraudulent Advertiser Gets 


Five-Year Sentence 

Judge Mancuso, in the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, New York, sentenced 
George Hamilton to five years in Sing 
Sing on a charge of second degree lar- 
ceny. Hamilton, who swindled twenty- 
three women in the short period of 
three months, used the want ad cclumns 
of newspapers to get his victims. 

In pronouncing sentence the Court 
commended the New York World for 
bringing the defendant to justice and 
declared that the case should be a 
warning to other swindlers that the 
advertising columns of newspapers 
must not be used as a means of de- 
frauding the public. 


E. W. Young Joins 


Bonwit Teller 

Edward W. Young, who has been 
manager of the promotion department 
of Success, has joined the advertising 
staff of Bonwit Teller & Company, New 
York. He was formerly advertising 
= eal of The Lindner Coy, Cleve- 
and, 








G. A. Jex Opens Art Studio 


in Cleveland 
Gordon A. Jex, formerly with Rob- 
bins, Pearson & Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, advertising agency, has opened 
an advertising art studio at Cleveland. 


DuPont Net Net Sales Gain 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., report net sales 
for the six months ended June 30 of 
$56,613,212. This is an increase over 
the corresponding period last year of 
18% per cent. 
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Industrial Advertisers at Work 
on Fall Convention 


Committees which will handle the de- 
tails of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association convention at At- 
lantic City, October 19, 20 and 21 have 
been appointed and the machinery back of 
the convention has already begun to move. 
The following committee chairmen have 
been appointed: D. J. Benoliel, Interna- 
tional Chemical Company, Philadelphia, 
exhibit committee; Hoyt Catlin, Bryant 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, enter- 
tainment committee; H. . ‘Downes, 
American Locomotive Company, New 
York, transportation committee, and 
J. N. McDonald, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company and president of the 
Technical Publicity Association, On-to- 
Atlantic City committee. 

The general convention committee has 
been completed and is made up as 
follows: W. A. Wolff, Western Electric 
Company, chairman; Ashcroft, 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. 
Louis; Joseph C. Bowman, Cleveland; 
Ezra Clark, Clark Tructractor Co., 
Buchanan, Mich.; O. C. Dahlman, Koehr- 
ing Company, Milwaukee; W. S. Hays, 
National Slate Association, Philadelphia; 
A . McDonald, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, New York; and A. M. 
Staehle, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
nw Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Niaiie Changed to the Geiger 
Printing Company 


The name of the Dever Printing Com- 
pany, Hattiesburg, Miss., has been 
changed to the Geiger Printing Com- 
a This follows the purchase by 

B. Geiger of the interests of Ben S. 
ioe in that company. Mr. Geiger has 
been connected with the commercial 
printing department of the Hattiesburg 
American for a number of years. 


Fairbanks Company Reports a 
Profit 


The Fairbanks Company, New York, 
and its’ subsidiaries, makers of scales, 
valves, etc., reported net earnings, after 
charges, of $58,527 for the half-year 
ended June 30. In the same period 
of 1924 there was a deficit of $42, 807. 


D. J. MacNichol Joins Boston 
Agency 

D. J. MacNichol has become asso- 
ciated with the Wood, Putnam & Wood 
Company, Inc., Boston advertisin: 
agency. He was formerly New Englan 
manager for Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago. 








Atlas Cement of Kansas to 
Move 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
of Kansas, will move its offices from 
Independence, Kans., to Kansas City, 
Mo., on August 29. 
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Chain-Store 
Grocers to Discuss Their 


Problems 
ANUFACTURERS will be 
interested in many of the 


questions regarding the advertis- 
ing and merchandising problems 
of chain stores which will be dis- 
cussed at the fifth annual meeting 
of the National Chain Store 
Grocers’ Association of the 
United States. The convention 
will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, September 
9, 10 and 11. 

Following a morning meeting of 
the executive committee and man- 
agement and advisory boards, the 
convention will open with an after- 
noon session on September 9. 
J. M. Fly, president of Mr. Bow- 
ers Stores, Inc., Memphis, presi- 
dent, will make his annual address. 
He will be followed by Walter J. 
Townsend, president, National 
Food Brokers Association; E. F. 
Trego, president, National Canners 
Association, and Alvin E. Dodd, 
manager, domestic distribution de- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, who will 
speak on “Present Confusion in 
Distribution and Some Ways Out.” 

After each address there will 
be a general discussion. The pro- 
gram includes the following sub- 
jects: 


September 10—Morning 

“Can Chains Be Successfully Oper- 
ated Without Warehouses?” M. B. 
Skaggs, Portland, Oreg., and, ‘“‘How 
Should Managers and Clerks Be Com- 
pensated, and Their Efficiency Im- 
proved?” J. M. Sarther, Chicago. 

E. G. Montgomery, Chief, Food Stuffs 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
subject to be announced later; “Chain 
Store Advertising,’ F. E. Chaffee, Los 
Angeles; “Should Window Displays Be 
Subsidized?” E. G. Yonker, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; “What Are the Most 
Flagrant Forms of Waste, and How to 
Eliminate Them?” F. \V Albrecht, 
Akron, Ohio; “Offering Stock to Em- 
ployees—Does It Pay?” Edward Dale, 
Los Angeles; ‘“‘Unintelligent and Ex- 
pensive Development of the Metropol- 
itan Chain Store System,” C. F. Adams, 
Boston, Mass., and a discussion on 
“Should Chain Stores Adopt a Code 
of Ethics?’ 

Afternoon: 

“Telephone and _ Delivery 
H. C. Bohack, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


Service,” 


“When 
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Are Consolidations and Mergers Ad 
visable?”; “What Benefits Are Derived 
from Association Efforts and Co-opera- 
tion with Competitors?”’; ‘“‘What Is the 
Best Means of Meeting Unfair Com 
petition ?’ and “Standardization of 
Stores and Fixtures.” 
September 11—Morning: 

“What Is the Best System of Train- 
ing and Paying Store Managers?” and 
“How Can the Efficiency and Economy 
of the Chain Store Grocer Be Best In- 
creased, for the Manufacturer or Pro- 
ducer and the Consuming Public?” F, 
D. Bristley, president, American Groc- 


ery Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will speak at this session. 
Afternoon: 


“Do Members Favor a Chain Grocery 


Store Publicity Campaign? If So, 
How Shall It Be Started?”; ‘Have 
the Congested Metropolitan Districts 
Encouraged or Made Necessary the 


Opening of Suburban Stores and with 
What Results?” and “To What Extent 
Is the Delicatessen Store Proving a 
Factor in the Sale of Food Products 
to the Consumer?” This will be fol 
lowed by an election of officers. 


Dredger Account for 
Britton & Chadwick 


The Ruth Dredger Sales Corporation, 
Los Angeles, using direct mail and 
business papers, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Britton & Chadwick, 
Los Angeles. 


General Motors Sells More 


Cars 
The General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, sold 67,362 cars and_ trucks 


during July. This is 6,526 more than 
were sold in July, 1924, and 5,153 over 
the sales of July, 1923. 


Stanley Stady Leaves 
“TL Opinione”’ 
Stanley Stady has resigned as adver 
tising manager of L’Opinione, Philadel 
phia, to become advertising manager 


of Harper & Harper, automobile distribu- 
tors, Philadelphia. 


Pensacola Account for Nelson, 
Chesman 

The Pensacola, Fla., Chamber of Com- 

merce has placed its advertising account 

with the Chattanooga, Tenn., office of 

Nelson, Chesman & Company, advertis 

ing agency. Néwspapers are being used 


H. V. Drayne Joins Pittsburgh 
Agency 

H. Vincent Drayne has joined the 

staff of Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, 


Inc., Pittsburgh advertising agency. as 
an ‘account executive. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad employs 
more than 13,000 men in the 
largest railroad shops in the 
world, at Altoona. 


Every one of these men is working 
full time—48 hours a week — 











and is making more money than 
he ever made before. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is in the 
midst of spending $12,000,000 


in new shops and improvements. 





The MIRROR—Altoona’s 
only evening paper—covers 
96% of all the families in 
this prosperous trading 
area with a daily net A.B.C. 
Circulation of over 27,000. 








The Altoona Mirror 


ALTOONA, 


Business Direct 


Altoona Is Prosperous | 
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A—Yearly Profit or Loss B—Yearly Net Sales 





More Sales? Narrower 
Profit Margins? 


“GALES volume is holding its own or is better, 
but profits are not what they should be.” 


That’s a pretty common complaint these days, 
according to bankers who are closest to trends of 
business. 


The chart shown above, which is the graphic 
history of the Postum Cereal Company, shows 
how progressive management overcomes this sit- 
uation. 


In 1924 the company’s gross income increased 9 
per cent over 1923. Operating expenses were 4 
per cent ahead of 1923. But net profits were in- 
creased by 42 per cent over 1923. 


“Postum Tells How It Uncovered Hidden Pro- 
fits,” an interview with C. M. Chestet, Jr., presi- 
dent of the company, in September PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY, is a significant beacon light for 
the business that complains of narrow profit 
margins. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Z. G. Simmons, President, the Simmons Company 


Better Quality without 
Higher Prices 


HIGHER price doesn’t always mean more 

profits— particularly when the higher price 
takes the product out of reach of a certain class 
of consumers. 


The Simmons Company has an interesting history 
of continually bettered quality without propor- 
tionate increase in prices. Back of this history is 
a vital principle of business, too often overlooked. 


Z. G. Simmons, president of the company, in an 
interview, “Raise the Quality of the Product with- 
out Raising the Price,” in September PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY, tells how the Simmons Company 
has been able to follow out this principle. 


It is the story of keeping Pullmans down to stage 
coach prices, an inspiring and important explana- 
tion of the Simmons Company’s policies. 
& & & 

Summer is nearly over. Fall brings with it the necessity of laying 
plans for 1926 policies. The articles just mentioned are only two 
of the many articles in the September MONTHLY, which far-seeing 
sales and advertising executives will find of particular use when 
they sit about the conference table, discussing next year’s plans. 
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STAINLESS 


the METAL of ENDLESS 
POSSIBILITIES 


“The glories of the possible are 
ours.” And who shall gainsay 
the Possibilities of STAINLESS 
Steel and STAINLESS Iron? 
Principally because of their sta- 
bility and their non-perishable 
nature, man ever has cherished 
and hoarded the noble and semi- 
precious metals. 

The episode of The Golden Calf 
probably is nothing more than the 
first recorded manifestation of 
man’s acknowledgment of his 
reliance upon metals. 

It is only natural then that the 


advent of commercially practical 
STAINLESS Steels and Irons re- 
ceived such an enthusiastic wel- 
come, and+hat the progress of these 
materials was and is nothing short 
of phenomenal. 


Truly, STAINLESS is the Metal 
of Endléss Possibilities, for STAIN- 
LESS alone has the inherent and 
combined characteristics of (1) tre- 
mendous strength, (2) resistance 
to corrosion, high temperatures, 
erosion and abrasion, and (3) ability 
to take and permanently retain a 
highly polished surface. 


The Endless Possibilitses of STAINLESS ssooutfined 


are interested in us 


in manufacturing 


STAINLESS ‘Metals 


AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY 
ee ~ 


STAINLESS 


STEEL 
EIRON | 
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Some of the 
Endless 
Possibilities of 


STAINLESS 


Dyeing Bleaching and Finwehing Mach 
lectrical Apphences 

lectrical Equipment 

ectrwcal Machinery 

levator 


gies 
vaporators 
cisng Station Equrpment 


wee A ws 
vahong Tactic 


soap Manulectunng Machunery 
ountain Equipment 
‘wise 


soeedomerery 
Sporting and Athlete Goode 
eamanip Fithings 

‘and Furnace 





Stainless is but another one of the steel 
products to bridge the normal growth of 
which, by means of advertising, has 
been our task and our delight. 


BISSELL & LAND, INC. 


cAdvertising and Merchandising 
337 SECOND AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Tue Braprorp-HuscnH Company 
CoLtumsus, Ox10 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a regular reader of PrinTers’ 
Ink for the last ten years, being also 
‘a retailer, I have watched in vain for 
any constructive suggestions for reduc- 
— ing the spread between manufactured 
and ultimate consumer costs—and this 
in spite of your constant criticism of 
the prevailing conditions. 

Your editorial “High Prices—Low 
Profit” is the immediate cause for this 
letter. A sentence from the editorial 
in question typifies, in my _ opinion, 
your general trend on the subject. I 
quote: “The man who makes merchan- 
dise and the one who sells it have got 
to operate on a more comprehensive 
basis,”’ etc. 

As for handling goods in larger 
quantities, the department store per- 
centage of overhead is greater than 
the average small specialty shop. I, 
too, deplore the condition you complain 
of. If we could standardize a little, 
we could sell a serviceable, stylish, good 
quality garment for 15 per cent less 
and make a profit, but every woman 
has a different idea of style, service and 
quality. My wife won’t buy her shoes 
from a ‘“‘standardized’”’ shoe _ store 
though I agree their principle of mer- 
chandising is correct. They do well but 
most shoes are still purchased from 
stores which carry many lines and a 
great assortment of styles, colors, 
widths and lasts. 

THe BrapFrorp-Huscn Company 
3. O. Braprorp, Secy.-Treas. 


HE editorial referred to by 
Mr. Bradford appeared in our 
March 26, 1925, issue. It was based 
on remarks made by Jackson 
Johnson, chairman of the board of 
the International Shoe Company, 
to the general effect that manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers need 
to cut down high distribution costs 
through handling larger quantities 
of merchandise and doing quicker 
selling. One way to accelerate the 
turnover rate, Mr. Johnson be- 
lieves, is to standardize lines and 
to reduce the selling price so that 
volume may be created quickly. 
Mr. Bradford brings up the 
pertinent inquiry as to how the 
average retailer is going to stand- 
ardize his offerings in this way in 
view of the retail buying habits to 





Too Many Lines—The Retailer’s 
Jinx 


It Is Always Lurking Around the Corner Ready to Change Turnovers 
into Leftovers 
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which he refers. He is correct, of 
course, in his view that women do 
not like to buy apparel, shoes and 
other things from a stock that is 
at all limited as to range of selec- 
tion. They like to have the whole 
world of merchandise to pick 
from. 

What is the retailer going to 
do about this? Can he say arbi- 
trarily that he will sell certain 
sizes and styles of shoes, certain 
colored fabrics and that the style 
range in his ready-made goods 
shall be confined to standard bread- 
and-butter items? 

He will have his troubles if he 
attempts it. This is the very 
reason why many ‘neighborhood 
and small-town dealers are slipping. 
In fact, it is going to cause some 
of them eventually to slip clear out 
of the picture. A city woman may 
go into her neighborhood shoe 
store once. She finds the stock is 
strictly limited. Thereafter, she 
looks for shoes downtown. 

There is no need for any manu- 
facturer to attempt to convince any 
small retailer that he can compete 
on equal terms with the larger 
stores in this respect. The mail- 
order catalogue has a_ wider 
range of selection and so has the 
city store which the customer can 
easily reach. 

It is largely because of his ef- 
fort to combat this condition that 
the smaller retailer becomes over- 
stocked. He buys small quantities 
of this or that so as to meet the 
largest proportion of calls that are 
made upon him. Unless he is 
merciless and industrious in clean- 
ing up his stock at regular inter- 
vals, his store soon becomes full 
of a conglomerate assortment of 
odds and ends that are hardly 
worth the room they take up. 

Marshall Field once said that 
leftovers eat up the profits made 
by turnovers, or words to that ef- 
fect. Leftovers have sent many a 
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promising retailer into bankruptcy, 
to say nothing of taking up selling 
space and investment that could be 
devoted to clean and up-to-date 
merchandise. This, while we think 
of it, is also one of the main causes 
of so much buying in small quan- 
tities. 

As we see it, the small dealer 
is not going to get very far in at- 
tempting to standardize sizes and 


styles. But there is one thing he 
can do. He can standardize his 
lines. If he will keep strictly to 


one, or perhaps to two or three, 
lines of shoes, ready-to-wear or 
what not, he can have a wider 
range of offerings within reason- 
able limitations and thus be able 
to cater to more customers. By 
adhering closely to these standard- 
ized lines, he would keep away, in 
a measure, from faddy goods. His 
offerings would be more nearly 
staple. 


MIXED LINES DANGEROUS 


Close observation shows that 
much of the dealer’s woe in the 
way of overstocking is caused by 
mixing his lines. Wanting to 
make his stock as comprehensive 
as possible, he is willing to take 
a chance on a small quantity of 
almost anything that comes along. 
These sporadic purchases, not being 
intelligently made in the first place, 
and not having behind them the 
prestige of a line, are likely to 
become stickers. 

The whole thing is a_ strong 
argument for concentration of pur- 
chases by the retailer—something 
that wise advertisers such as Wil- 
son Bros. are capitalizing upon. 

Standardization of lines is the 
dealer’s way out. It will not put 
him on equal terms with his big 
competitors in the way of range 
of selection but it will go quite a 
distance toward it. There is no need 
for the small retailer to be whipped 
before he starts. He can get his 
fair proportion of trade, even in 
the city districts, if he will confine 
his offerings to a _ well-chosen 
selection from certain clean-cut 
lines and not try to have a con- 
glomerate offering of a few im- 
properly-chosen items from many 
lines —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Betsford-Constantine Agency 
Adds to Staff 


Walker Campbell, formerly with Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the Portland, Oreg., 
office of the Botsford-Constantine Com. 
pany, advertising agency. Jessie Wilkin- 
son has been added to the staff of the 
Seattle office of this agency. 


Coats Fox Farms Appoints 
F. E. Healey 


formerly advertising 
and general manager of / a Broth- 
ers’ Fox Farms, Seattle, Wash., has be- 
come associated with The Coats Fox 
ad Estherville, Iowa, and Nashua, 


F. E. Healey, 





Insurance Account for Grand 
Rapids Agency 

The New Era_ Association, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., life insurance, has 
placed its advertising account with F. K. 
Glew, advertising agency, of that city. 
Newspapers and direct-mail advertising 
will be used. 


F. D. Nott Advanced by 
Honolulu ‘Advertiser’ 


F. Dickson Nott, for several years 
with the Honolulu, Hawaii, Advertiser, 
has been made assistant manager of the 
national advertising department. He 
succeeds Howard B. Lyman, resigned. 


Willys-Overland Profits Show 


Large Increase 








The Willys-Overland Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, shows net profits, after 
charges, of $10,500,000 for the first 


half of 1925. This compares with $2,- 
781,692 for the similar period of 1924. 


“American Perfumer” Appoints 
Chicago Representative 


The American Perfumer, New York, 
has appointed Joseph Esler, publishers’ 
representative, Chicago, as its adver- 
tising representative for the Chicago 
territory. 


C. E. Walberg with Mil- 


waukee Agency 
C. E. Walberg has joined the staff 
of The Koch Company, Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency. He was formerly with 
the Wm. Rankin Company, Inc., 
and Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc. 








Appoints Campbell-Ewald 

The Illinois Brass Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
exhaust horns, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Chicago office of 
Campbell-Ewald Company, advertising 
agency. 
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Hupp Motor Sets New Sales 
Record 


According to O. C. Hutchinson, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Hupp Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, July sales of 
Hupmobiles broke all previous records 
for that month. Compared with July, 
1924, the volume of sales iast month 
was 59 per cent higher. Sales for 
June and July together, were 76 per 
cent better than for the same months 
last year. 


Upson Advances 
T. E. Maythan 


Thomas E. Maythan has been pro- 
moted from assistant advertising man- 
ager to advertising manager of the 
Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Upson Board. 


Electrotypers Convention at 
Chicago 
The International Association of 
Electrotypers will hold its twenty-eighth 
annual convention at Chicago from 
September 17 to 


Converse Rubber Shoe Appoints 
Daniel E. Paris Agency 


The Converse Rubber Shoe Company, 
Malden, Mass., has appointed the Daniel 
E. Paris Agency, Boston, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Mrs. Belle DeGraf Returns to 


Sperry Flour Company 

Mrs. Belle DeGraf has joined the 
Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, 
in charge of the Home Service Bureau. 
She had been with the J. Walter Thomp. 
son Company at San Francisco since 
1923 and had been with the Sperry com- 
pany for a number of years previously. 


Perkins Electric Company Ap- 
points J. O. Paquette 
Perkins Electric Ltd., Montreal, dis 
tributor of electrical equipment and 
radio supplies, has appointed Joseph O. 
Paquette advertising manager. He suc- 
ceeds E. Rapinski. Mr. Paquette has 
been with the Perkins company for the 

last ten years. 


R. W. Read with Porter- 


Eastman-Byrne 
R. W. Read, formerly with the Bar 
nard Advertising Agency, Chicago, has 
joined the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Com 
pany, of that city, as an account execu- 
tive. 


Penick & Ford Report Profits 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., New York, 
“Brer Rabbit” and Penick syrups, re- 
ports a net income, after all charges, of 
$1,215,762 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30. Last year this figure was 
$1,947,980. 
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Williams 


KORK-N-SEAL 


THE CAP WITH THE LITTLE LEVER 








Tae R.L. WATKINS COMPANY 





‘TOILAT AND PROPRIETARY 
124+ west rime TREY PebruBry 
Cunvunann.Gee Seventh 


1925 


Mr. Geo. A. Williams, President, 
Williams Sealing Corporation, 
Decatur, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Williams:- 


You no doubt will be pleased to know that 
we have just completed our tenth year as a user of Kork-3- 
Seal, and that during this period we have considered the 
adoption, and have tried out many closures, but have found 
none of them as satisfactory as Kork-N-Seal. 


Kork-B-Seal has been efficient not only as 
an original seal, but as a reseal, and we believe that it 
has a definite sales and advertising walue. During the ten 
years we have used Kork-N-Seal on Mulsified, we have never 
had a leakage complaint. 
We have six of your CK machines in ee 
and are pleased to advise that we hardly know that we 
these machines in the place, as they give us Pn dehy nod 
trouble. We can easily get a production of 20 per minute 
from each of these machines. 

We also want to advise you that, oe 
ten years you have served us, we have never 


the very best of service, prompt, efficient and eeliabis, 
and that our business relations have been exceedingly pleasant 






















ng but 





Yours very truly, 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


Fe 


There is advertising value in 
KORK-N-SEAL 





















WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Your sign in the 
store will help to 
move your product. 


Especially if it’s 

an attractive, 

high quality sign. 
CHU 





Lithographed— 
TACKER SIGNS 
FLANGE SIGNS 
COUNTER SIGNS 
HANGER SIGNS 
DIE-CUT SIGNS 











Sizes 20’’x28” and smaller 
AUR 
High-Class ART Work 


Samples and Prices 
on request 


GENUINE QUALITY 
AT LOW COST 








Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
BALTIMORE, U.S.A. 


Supplying Many National 
Advertisers 
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Drive Started 
to Clean Up False Classi- 
fied Advertising 





N intensive drive to clean up 

deceptive and fraudulent ad- 
vertising in the classified columns 
of newspapers has been started by 
the National Better Business 
Bureau of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. This 
class of advertising, in the opinion 
of the Bureau, is in need of the 
same house cleaning that has fea- 
tured the great improvement in the 
standards governing display adver- 
tising. 

In calling questionable copy to 
the attention of the Bureau, those 
doing so are asked by Edward L. 
Greene, director, to forward a copy 
of the advertisement and, wherever 
possible, the name of the advertis- 
ing agency that handled the copy. 
“The National Better Business 
Bureau will furnish newspapers 
with facts concerning these 
schenies,” said Mr. Greene, outlin- 
ing the plan, “and it then will be 
up to the newspapers to take such 
action as they deem advisable. 

“Naturally, we will keep close 
check on newspapers to determine 
the extent to which they are acting 
on these facts. Likewise, we pro- 
pose to ascertain the extent to 
which advertising agencies are 
handling the accounts of question- 
able enterprises and in each in- 
stance such action will be taken as 
conditions appear to warrant.” 

Charles W. Nax, president of 
the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers, 
has assured the Bureau of the co- 
operation of his association in 
meeting a ,condition which he be- 
lieves calls for the concerted action 
of advertising interests generally. 
“Many newspapers already have a 
strict censorship,” Mr. Nax said, 
“but the fact that others let down 
the bars, in many respects, has 
created an unhealthy condition, 
which works to the detriment of all 
legitimate publishing and adver- 
tising activities.” 

“Help Wanted” and “Home Work 
Schemes” will receive preferred 
attention. 
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Even Sugar Has Its 
Cook Book 


HERE are more cook books 

given away, sold, and discarded 
than any number containing six 
figures that you can think of this 
moment. Since Samuel Pegge 
printed “The Form of Cury,” in 
1780, the first cook book in the 
English language, there have been 
countless of them. Some, by The 
Ladies’ Aid, have helped build 
churches. Others distributed by 
modern advertisers in editions of 
hundreds of thousands have helped 
build big businesses. 

Nevertheless, one of the first 
steps in The Great Western Sugar 
Company’s advertising campaign 
was a cook hook. In fact, this 
company uses three in a series, 
each with specially-tested recipes 
prepared by a cooking expert. 

These three booklets may be 
said to be the first extensive sugar 
recipe library published. And 
sugar, you know, was mentioned 
in the Old Testament, indicating 
that the future may still offer ex- 
cuse for more cook books as new 
and old foods are presented in 
their special fields of usefulness. 
The booklets are named “The 
Sugar Bowl Series.” They tell 
how best to use Great Western 
beet sugar in (Volume I) canning, 
preserving and jelly making; 
(Volume II) seventy-five deli- 
cious desserts; and (Volume IIT) 
candy making the easy way. Al- 
ready there seems to be room for 
a possible Volume IV on cake 
and pastry baking. 

You may have heard of a preju- 
dice against beet sugar. The mis- 
informed think it cannot make 
good jelly, etc. The Sugar Bowl 
Series strikes at this prejudice 
frontally. “If properly refined, no 
matter whether from the sugar 
beet or the sugar cane, sugar is 
identical for all purposes. By no 
laboratory test can even a chem- 
ist distinguish between pure 
granulated sugars,” says Volume I. 
It continues: “As for making jel- 
lies, the sugar itself, beet or cane, 
has nothing to do with the 
jellying properties of the fruit. The 
jellying process is brought about 
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Readers of 


“PUNCH” 
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Advertise- 
ment of a 
good Product 
and you have 
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in the world. 


Rates and particulars 
of available space 
from 


MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
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by a substance in the fruit juice 
known as pectin.” 

It is an interesting fact that in 
England and on the Continent 
there was a_ strong prejudice 
against cane sugar. When the 
world war cut England off from 
Germany’s beet sugar, the English 
had to be educated by their offi- 
cial propagandists to accept cane 
sugar. 

The Sugar Bowl Series is mak- 
ing for a readier acceptance of 
beet sugar by the American house- 
wife. The booklets assure the 
consumer that “Great Western 
Beet Sugar is positively guaranteed 
to give the best results in jelly 
making, canning and preserving.” 
The guarantee is stressed in farm 
and newspaper columns.  Testi- 
monial copy and the illuminating 
fact that 2,000,000 housewives 


regularly use the sugar success- 
fully in jelly making, carry on the 
message. 

The first year of The Sugar 
Bowl Series saw regular use of 
the coupon in display advertising, 
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but today a “Free” offer of the 
booklets has taken the coupon’s 
place. Response is just as volumi- 
nous. Summer is naturally the 
season when the canning booklet 
is featured, beginning, however, 
in spring. The dessert and the 
candy books are alternately fea- 
tured in the winter. 

Thousands of the booklets have 
been distributed through retail 
grocers. Applications from the 
trade are taken by field sales pro- 
motion men who must. satisfy 
themselves that there will be no 
waste before this means of distri- 
bution is followed. Lists of the 
grocers’ customers are taken from 
their books; the Sugar Bowl Se- 
ries is mailed from the company’s 
office, with mention in the accom- 
panying letter of the grocer’s 
name. 


New York Office for 
Indianapolis Agency 


The Millis Advertising Company, In- 
dianapolis, will immediately open an 
office at New York. 




















The Summer Resort 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


TRAVEL 


The Transcript is the recognized leading 
hotel, tour, travel and resort advertising 
medium in Boston 
Number, Saturday, June 27, 
carried more advertising of summer vacation places 


and summer cottages than appeared in the four 
Boston Sunday (June 28) papers combined. 


To reach the travelling public of Boston and 
vicinity advertise in the 


Boston Evening Transcript 
Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 

















R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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SCHOOLS — The Nation’s Big Business 


One-fourth of our population go to school. 


Underlying our school 


system is the ever-present educational demand and need of the 


country. 


It is essentially and permanently a part of our civiliza- 


tion increasing with our growth and progress as a nation, creating 
an enormous market of fundamental stability. 


When the School Man Buys 


School Population 
25,850,961 


Cost of Operation 
$1,580,671,296 


New Construction 
$300,000,000 


Property Investment 
$3,003,149,704 


PRODUCTS USED 
Building materials and 
equipment of every kind, 
necessary in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of 
school buildings. 
Educational equipment, 
including educational sup- 
plies, equipment and ap- 
paratus now considered 
essential for the complete 
mental and physical de- 
velopment of the child. 
Cafeteria and Lunch 
Room Equipment and 
Supplies. 

Automobiles, motor busses 
and trucks. 

Tools and machinery of 
the same kind used in the 
trades and industries. 


The physical surroundings necessary to pro- 
vide opportunity to give and receive ade- 
quate schooling requires products of every 
description and from practically every in- 
dustry. 

It involves building and equipping perma- 
nent school structures, the maintenance of 
properly ventilated, heated and _ lighted 
schoolrooms and in addition to the educa- 
tional facilities demands provisions for all 
forms of physical, manual, vocational and 
recreational activities. 

Selling schools successfully requires a com- 
plete knowledge of the field and proper sales 
approach to the officials directing and con- 
trolling the expenditures for the construc- 
tion, equipment and operation of schools— 
the School Board, Superintendent of Schools, 
Business Manager, Supervisor, Schoolhouse 
Architect, School Supply Trade. 


A market analysis is available to officials 
of companies interested in selling schools. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


Established 1891 


Home Office: 2307 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Eastern Office: 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


In the School Field — Ask Bruce 


The AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD 


JOURNAL 


The Leading 


Member A.B.C. — A.B.P. 


Periodical 
of School Administration 





The INDUSTRIAL- 
ARTS MAGAZINE 
Devoted to Vocational 
and Industrial Education 


Member A.B.C. — A.B.P. 
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center of 
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vertising 
interests 


31 


East 424 St. 


“‘Next Door to Grand Central’’ 
NEW YORK CITY 


Entire floors or smaller of- 
fices with plenty of light and 
convenient to everywhere. 
See them. 


Ask for our Representative on Premises 


Vanderbilt Avenue 
Building Corporation 
Renting and Managing Agent 


Room 610 Tel. Murray Hill 1198 
Or your own Broker — Brokers protected 
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Westinghouse Advertises Value 


of Customer-Stockholder 
Believing that ‘‘widely distributed 
ownership is a favorable economic fac. 


tor,” the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., recently used large news. 


paper space to call attention to the fact 
that the electrical industry is owned 
by the people. The copy told how the 
customers of this industry are its own- 
ers. in that they are stockholders. 

The advertisement is headed by a 
table showing the increase in the num. 
ber of new  customer-stockholders of 
electric service companies during the 
last ten years. In 1923, the table 
shows. there were 279,186 new cus- 
tomer-stockholders, compared with 156,- 
725 in 1922. The table gives the figures 
back to 1914 when there were only 
4,044 new customer-shareholders. 

The value of this increase in owner- 
ship, according to the advertisement, is 
that “It helps build business; it is an 
assurance of capital; it makes for f:- 
nancial stability; it is a _ protection 
against public misunderstanding.” 


E. E. Leason to Join Root 
Agency 

E. E. Leason will become vice-presi- 
dent of the F. Root Company, 
Inc., Boston, direct advertising, on 
September 1. He has been with the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, for 
fifteen years, the last five of which he 
has been advertising manager. 


Real Estate Account for Miller 
Agency 


The Meyering Land Company, De- 
troit, real estate, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Allen G. Miller 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., adver 
tising agency. Newspapers will he 
used. 


General Cigar Income 


The General Cigar Company, New 
York, Robert Burns, Owl, Van Dyke and 
William Penn cigars, reports a net in- 
come, after charges, of $1,007,565 for 
the first six months of this year. In 
the same period last year this figure was 
$1,182,330. 


C. C. Main with Doyle, Kit- 
chen & McCormick Agency 
C. Curtiss Main has joined the staff 

of Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., 

New York advertising agency. He 

was formerly with the Philip Kobbé 

Company, Inc., New York. 


Cleveland Agency Changes 
Name 

The Burns-Wolaver Company, Cleve- 

land advertising agency, will be known 


in the future as The E. D. Wolaver 
Company. E. D. Wolaver is president. 
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/>\Our Appreciative thanks- 
. Hays PANCRUST 
—~— a 


-* “ ..++ to pass on to you the 


* appreciative thanks of our con- 
cern for the splendid broadside 
recently mailed out by your 
paper. We passed a few of these 
to some of our select customers 
in the South, and in every in- 
stance we received some of the 
nicest comments that were 
ever made with reference to 
advertising.” 





Here is what the 
South Texas Cotton 
Oil Co., manufactur- 
ers of “Pancrust”, 
wrote to the Mer- 
chandising Service 
Department of the 
Bulletin: 


SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


was selected for the big “Pancrust” 
campaign for two reasons. In the first 
place, the Bulletin is recognized as 
San Francisco’s greatest HOME 
newspaper, and the logical paper to 
introduce any food product. And the 
Bulletin’s Merchandising Service 
Department is nationally known 
for the practical, tangible help it 
gives to advertisers. 











SAN FRANCISCO 


The Bulletin 


NEW Ownership ~More NEWS ~ NEW Features ~ Watch it! 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 




















i 
Protect Your 

CUT” 
nvestment 


Halftones, zincs, color piates and elec- 
tros are expensive these days. It pays 
to protect them from damage. But 
what is far more important is having 
them right at your finger’s ends when 
you want . And that’s exactly 
if you file them In 


where they'll 


VERHEILE 





Saves 
Plates, Time, Space, 
Worry, Money 
n buy one unit or a_thousand. 
Just = ag need them os -unit 


section, capacity 90 sq. occupies 
only tT of floor space. 


Write for facts and 
capacity chart 


HARLO R. GRANT & CO. 
2318 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, II. 

Phone, West 3631 


4ddress our Used Dept. for 
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Population 
Estimates of Fast-Grow.- 
ing Cit Cities 


THE FLEISCHMANN CoMPany 


New York, N. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Throughout the country there are a 
number of communities whose popula- 
tion in the past few years has grown 
with extraordinary rapidity. We have in 
mind such places as Detroit and Los 
Angeles, etc 
The 1920 Census figures do not re. 
flect this change, and it is, therefore, 
very difficult for us to compare, on an 


equal basis, sales to population in these 
localities as compared with other places 
throughout the country where the growth 
has been more normal, 

We would be interested 
can furnish 


to know if 


you us with any sugges- 
tions as to how it would be _ possible 
for us to obtain more up-to-date and 


correct figures immediately, without wait- 
ing for the next Census. 


THE FLEISCHMANN Company. 


LTHOUGH the Bureau of the 

Census makes comparatively 
frequent estimates of city popula- 
tion statistics, the latest surveys 
do not cover cities of recent ab- 
normal growth, such as those men- 
tioned in this letter. But there are 
other sources of statistical in- 
formation that will furnish busi- 
ness concerns with sufficient data 
with which to arrive at fairly ac- 
curate estimates. 

The latest issue of 
of Population of 
States” includes estimates by 
States and cities for the years 
from 1910 to 1923. This publica- 
tion considers all cities, and is 
sold at fifteen cents a copy by the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Later figures, concerning most 
of the seventy cities of 100,000 
populatior and over which report 
automobile fatalities to the De- 
partment of Commerce, are pub- 
lished every year in a special bul- 
letin. The last issue covers the 
period from January 1 to May 23, 
1925. Copies may be secured from 
the Department of Commerce by 
requesting the bulletin on automo- 
bile fatalities, but it will be found 
that population estimates are 
omitted for Akron, Bridgeport, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Norfolk, 


“Estimates 
the United 
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Oklahoma City, Seattle, Water- 
bury, Elizabeth and Erie. A foot- 
note explains that “the estimates 
for these cities have not been 
made pending the establishment 
of more satisfactory figures.” 

As it happens, Detroit is now 
making a city-wide census, and 
it is expected that the results will 
soon be available. Recently, severa! 
smaller cities have done the same 
thing. Detroit, however, is prec- 
tically the only one of the large 
cities that has ever undertaken a 
complete census with the bureau’s 
assistance. 

If any given city has not en- 
larged its area since the 1920 
census, it is a comparatively 
simple matter to secure data on 
which to base a population esti- 
mate. Frequently, the local tele- 
phone company will furnish accu- 
rate figures on the increased use 
of telephones over a period of 
years. The city authorities, in 
many instances, will give informa- 
tion regarding the issuance of 
building permits for residences 
and apartment buildings. Then, 
it is possible to secure figures on 
the increased use of water, gas 
and electric meters. By compar- 
ing these various statistical data 
with the known population figures, 
a fairly-accurate ratio of increase 
may be worked out. 

With cities that have increased 
their areas, the problem is more 
intricate. In some cases, with 
cities of this class, it may be best 
to consider as a whole the counties 
in which the cities are located, and 
to work from the county popula- 
tion estimates in “Estimates of 
Population of the United States” 
and the figures of the last census. 
Unless the concern that desires 
the estimates employs an experi- 
enced statistician, it is best to com- 
mission a professional specialist 
or one of the statistical bureaus 
to solve the more complicated 
problems of city population esti- 
mates. In any event, it is a wise 
precaution for those who are not 
entirely conversant with the possi- 
bilities of statistical data to sub- 
mit their figures to a statistician 
before applying them to selling 
problems.—| Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Unexcelled Location in 
Southern States 


Offers Ideal Site for 
Business Headquarters 
in Rich Territory 








Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 27— 
Current reports on business con- 
ditions throughout the South 
justify the statement that the 
southern states are entering a new 
era of unsurpassed prosperity. 


Concerns in all lines of indus- 
try should take immediate steps 
toward securing a share of the 
good business available in the 
rich southern territory. 

A base of operations, located 
in the South, is essential to the 
securing of maximum results. 


Chattanooga offers an ideal site 
for sales offices, warehouses, as- 
sembly plants and factories serv- 
ing the South, due to strategic 
location, splendid transportation 
facilities and numerous other im- 
portant assets. 


CHATTANOOGA 


“The Dynamo of Dixie” 


A glance at the map 
shows the superb location 
of Chattanooga in the 
very center of fourteen 
prosperous southern 
states. 





Inquiries regarding Chattanooga 
will receive prompt, careful, 
to-the-point replies. Address 
Chattanooga Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, 840 James Building, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 
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White Space 


or 


READERS? 


What are your ad- 
vertising representa- 
tives selling? What 
are your accounts 
buying? What are 
they willing to in- 
vest their money in? 
White space or Read- 
ers? We can give 
you something you 
want. Something 
you have got to have, 
if you are to sell your 
white space. 


We can get you In- 
dependent Distribution 
in every major city and 
town, and increase your 
newsstand circulation 
and national coverage. 
If you want to know 
how—and you do, write 
us and say you want 
the data. 


e 


EAsTERN DISTRIBUTING 


CorRPORATION 


Distributors 
Magazines 
15 WEST 37th STREE 
New York City 
Wisconsin 2746-7 


of 


y i 
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Physicians 
Finance a Co-operative 
Campaign 





In Richmond, Ind., Forty-five Doc- 
tors Gladly Put Up Money for 
Twenty-six Newspaper Adver- 
tisements That Tell of the 
Doctors’ Rights as Well as the 
Rights of the Public 





For years, the use of advertis- 
ing has been suggested to 
doctors. And each time the sug- 
gestion is made they either shud- 
der at the thought or ask “How?” 
The answer generally is: “You 
should tell the public what you 
owe to it; how much you have 
done for it; and what you can do 
for it.” But the answer doesn’t 
strike fire with them. 

However, in Richmond, Ind., 
forty-five physicians have willing- 
ly financed a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign which called for 
a series of twenty-six pieces of 
copy in newspaper space. The 
difference between this campaign 
and the many others that have 
been suggested to physicians, is 
that it effects a compromise be- 
tween two subjects: (1) The 
doctor’s responsibility to the 
public, and (2) The public’s re- 
sponsibility to the doctor. 

The idea of the campaign is 
basically this: The physician 
should always be at the beck and 
call of the sick; he should be 
thoroughly informed on all phases 
of modern medicine; he should 
attend special clinics, and should 
devote time to special research and 
observation work; but the public 
should pay him for his work and 
pay promptly: 

Statistics show, according to 
E. J. Treffinger, who originated 
and copyrighted the copy used in 
this campaign, that less than 10 
per cent of the calls made by 
physicians are paid for when the 
call is made, and that 75 per cent 
of all calls are not paid for within 
thirty days. Here was a condi- 
tion which advertising could cor- 
rect. It was because the physicians 
saw that a sustained advertising 
campaign had the power of speed- 
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Here’s the answer 
to your question— 


“How can we best tell our 
story to County Agents, Home- 
Demonstration Agents, and 
other Agricultural Extension 
Workers?” 


That question is completely answered for you in 
the announcement number of FARMING TOPICS. 


It tells you 


—What County Agents, Home-Demonstration Agents, 
and other Agricultural Extension Workers are doing to 
introduce more efficient methods and practices onto the 
six and a half million farms of this country. 


—How their recommendations and advice are increasing 
tremendously the sales of every product used on the 
farm and in the farm home, and making markets for 
new products. 

—The importance to your merchandising plans, of thor- 
oughly acquainting this group of educators and advisers 
with the merits of your product. 

—How you can best reach this group with your message. 


If you want farm business you should read every 
word of this vital message. 


Clip and mail the coupon today. 
FARMING TOPICS 1532 Tribune Tower CHICAGO, ILL. 
COUPON 








FARMING TOPICS 
1532 Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. 





I should like to see the announcement number of FarMiNG Topics. 


Name pianist ates hea la ati 





Firm Name 


Address 
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WANTED 


Printing Sales Manager 


Read this advertisement carefully 
as it spells 


O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y 
eco 


We will employ the successful 
applicant at a good substan- 
tial salary and give him an 
opportunity to enter into 
partnership of our company 
after a year of successful sales 
management. 


We will pay a good substan- 
tial drawing account and ar- 
range for a bonus payment 
against either his gross sales 
or net profits. 
BUT 

The man we want must be able 
to take over and conduct a sales 
progzam completely. 


First of all, he must be, at the 
present time, selling success- 
fully, direct-by-mail, com- 
lete campaign, and other 
tter grade printing that is 
profitable. 


Second, we have been in busi- 
ness since 1876 and enjoy an 
enviable reputation which 
will be an asset to any man. 


Third, we have spent, during 
these summer months consid- 
erable thousands of dollars 
for new and up-to-date equip- 
ment so that we would offer 
an organization, with 100% 
productive facilities, to the 
man we will ultimately choose. 


Fourth, please write in detail 
to Mr. Herman Jaffe, Vice- 
president, making your letter 
as detailed as possible as re- 
plies will be based on infor- 
mation given in letters. Let- 
ters will be kept confidential. 


Fifth, by all means do not | 
phone or call for interview be- 
fore you have written. 


Clarence S. Nathan, Inc. 
Printers Since 1876 
424 West 33rd Street 
New York City 
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ing up collections and_ thereby 
bringing them a return that they 
gladly financed it. 

It should not be assumed that 
the copy was an iron fist that de- 
manded prompt payment of doc- 
tors’ bills. On the contrary, it 
was quiet and dignified in tone. 
The use of a statement showing 
that, while costs of living have in- 
creased doctors’ fees have not gone 
up, added force to the demand that 
medical bills’ be paid promptly. 
Here is part of one advertisement : 


the physician is a_ profes 
and not usually thought of 
class with the merchant 
the public, while fully 
recognizing ‘“‘increase in overhead and 
production costs of the manufacturer,” 
does not seem to think that the same 
conditions apply to the doctor. 

As a matter of fact, overhead costs 
for the physician have increased as 
much and in many instances much more 
than have those of the merchant or 
manufacturer. 

Yet the physician has not increased 
his fee for either office or home atten 
tion in anything like the proportion in 
which his overhead has grown. Neither 
has the physician laid any more stress 
on collections than he did when over- 
head was but a_ slight consideration 
with him. 

Perhaps it never occurred to you that 
the man who enters medicine, is tem 
peramentally entirely different from the 
business. He 


Because 
sional man 
in the same 
or manufacturer, 


man who enters takes up 
medicine with the same idea that the 
young man takes up the ministry—to 


serve and help humanity. He enters a 
profession that requires years of study 
before he can realize a dollar, and when 
he begins to practice, he naturally has 
a very large percentage of charity work. 
His thoughts are about the patient. If 
they were not, he would not respond to 
any and all calls at all times of night 
and in all kinds of weather. 

A few physicians have a_ business 
secretary or office assistant but most 
of them trust to the honesty of their 
patients. Sad to relate, many, many 
times the physician’s bills are the last 
ones thought of in many families. 

Treat your physician fair. No service 
you get in this world is more important 
than his. If it*isn’t convenient to pay 
cash at the time the service is rendered, 
at least be fair enough to pay within 
thirty days as you pay all other bills. 


When it is considered that sup- 
port for the campaign was sought 
from fifty-six physicians, and that 
out of that number, forty-five ap- 
proved and financed it, it must be 
admitted that the ethical physician 
is willing to use advertising if he 
can use it with profit to himself 
and in a manner in keeping with 
the dignity of his profession, 
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- AutoReelite 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON A REEL 











fine Appleton Electric Company 
makers of AutoReelite and 
“Unilets,” has seen fit to place the 
direction of their Advertising with 
this organization. 

Concerns of theCaliber of the Apple- 
ton Electric Company do not appoint 
their Advertising and Merchandis- 
ing Counsel blindly. 


They investigate. Why don’t you.? 








smith-paulson 


advertising | service, inc 
tribune | tower, 1912 
chtcagolillinots 








The Household Goods Storage Companies of Chicago also place 
their advertising through this organization 


























San Francisco 


Chronicle 


National Representatives 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
36@ No. Michigan Ave. 
hicago 
B. J. Bidwell Co., 


Times Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





WINDOW DISPLAY 
SERVICE FOR NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 


Through the reliable NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATED WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICES, 
consisting of the following members: 

San Francisco, Calif., 1335 Clay St., Holden 

isplay Co, 

Bridgeport, Conn., 50 Fulton St., Fitzpatrick 
Display Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., 5600 Charlotte St., Bow- 
man Designing Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 1768 E. Ninth St., Fadem 
Display Service. 

Chicago, Ill., 553 W. Lake St., Fisher Dis- 
play Service. 

Boston, Mass., 1296 Washington St., Uni- 
versal Window Display Service. 

Detroit, Michigan, 6259 Avery St., Best-Way 


Ady. System. 
Wis., 3200 Vliet St., Wisconsin 


Milwaukee, 
Display_ Co. 

Baltimore, Md., 219 No. Liberty St., General 
Sales Service Co. 

New York City, N. Y., 141 Fifth Ave., Dis- 
Play-Well Window Service 

San Antonio, Tex., 212 Losoya St., Patrick 


Ft. Worth, Tex., Holmes Bldg., Cornelson 
Display Service. 

St. Louis, Mo., 912 No. High St., Thornhill 

Display Service. 

aul, Minn., Park Square, Noyes Bros. 
& Cutler. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 602 Lombard Bldg., Adver- 
tisers Display Service. 

Hundreds of window display installation 
crders for leading national advertisers have 
been handled by our members who are func- 
tioning in forty leading cities. 


Headquarters 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATED WINDOW 
DISPLAY SERVICES 
602 Lombard Bidg., 


St. 
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Studebaker 
Gives Testimonials 
Added Power 


A NOVEL application of the 
testimonial idea was used 
recently by the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America, in a full- 
page Cleveland newspaper adver- 
tisement. A group of Cleveland 
business men and manufacturers 
supplied the copy by writing testi- 
monials on details about the car, 
concerning which each writer was 
a locally known expert. 

The letters passed judgment on 
the carpet, glass, leather, hard- 
ware, stampings, accessories, 
woodwork and wheels, tires, paint, 
springs and upholstery. Practi- 
cally every detail of the car thus 
received an authoritative recom- 
mendation by a man who the local 
prospective buyer had very good 
reasons for believing. 

Here are a few of the letters. 
The first is written by R. E. Hays- 
lett, sales manager, Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Company, Cleveland. 


Studebaker’s reputation for using the 
best of materials in all its sheet metal 
parts is justified. Examination shows 
it to be of a gauge heavier than the 
average. 


Another comes from the pen of 
James W. Likly, president, Likly- 
— Trunk Company, Cleve- 
land. 


An important item in a car’s ap- 
pearance as well as life, is the leather. 
Studebaker uses real leather, plenty of 
it, and skimps nothing in quality or 
thickness. 


A third was written by George 
D. Cornell, the George D. Cornell 
Company, Cleveland. 

The finish and wearing qualities of 
Studebaker body paints give every evi- 
dence of expert workmanship and best 
materials. 

Most of the automobile-owning 
population of Cleveland knows 
that George Cornell, who has a 
paint business over on Euclid 
Avenue, is well qualified to give 
his opinion on the painting job of 
any automobile. What he says 
will be accepted as a statement 
worthy of belief. The same holds 
true of the statements by the other 
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prominent people who are quoted. 
Studebaker thus capitalizes the 
confidence that the local prospect 
has in the reputations of his fel- 
low-townsmen and, in that way, 
gives the old testimonial idea re- 
newed strength and vitality. 





MacLean Adds Two New 
Publications 


Canadian Homes & Gardens and 
Trade Abroad are the names of two 
new magazines which have been added 
to the list of publications published by 
the MacLean Publishing Company Ltd., 
Toronto. Canadian Homes & Gardens, 
which started with a July number, has 
a page type size of 85-16 inches by 
11% inches. . V. Tyrrell is manager. 

Trade Abroad started with a Septem- 
ber issue. Its editorial contents will be 
devoted to assisting the sale of 
British Empire Products in North 
America and to advance the sale of 
North American products in other 
lands. B. G. Newton is manager of 
Trade Abroad, which has a type page 
size of 10 inches by 7% inches. 


Stacy H. Wood with 
Robert E. Ramsay 


Stacy H. Wood has been appointed 
associate in charge of visualizations and 
art of The Robert E. Ramsay Organi- 
zation, New York. He was with John 
Martin’s Book, New York, for four 
years, and, more recently, has been 
engaged in free lance work. 








Insecticide Account for 
Rochester Agency 


The Rochester Rex Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., manufacturer of insecticides, 
sprayers and fruit sizers, has placed its 
advertising account with the Hutchins 
Advertising Company, also of Rocheste1. 


Grand Rapids Show Case Com- 
pany Buys Himmel Company 
The Grand Rapids Show Case 

Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 

purchased the M. L. Himmel & Son 

Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md., manu- 

facturer of store equipment. 


Tidewater Oil Sales Gain 

The Tidewater Oil Company, New 
York, Veedol and Tydol, had gross 
sales for the half-year ended June 30 
of $37,497,219, compared with $31,608,- 
026 for the same period in 1924. Sur- 
plus after dividends was $2,858,387, 
against $2,323,059 last year. 





L. B. Carpenter, until recently busi- 
ness manager of Dental Items of In- 
terest, Brooklyn, has joined the sales 
department of Charles F. Hubbs & 
Company, New York. 
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Tri-Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta bank clearings in 
July were a record high for 
that month. 

August clearings are run- 
ning ahead at a faster pace 
than July’s. 

Selling of their crops by 
Georgia farmers at good 
prices is a big factor in At- 
lanta’s bank business. 

More Georgia farm fam- 
ilies read The Atlanta Tri- 
Weekly Journal than read 
any other newspaper. 

The Journal Covers Dixie 
Like the Dew. 








Big Things 
Coming Our Way 


Almost every day now there is an announce- 
ment of a new development which is bringing 
more people and more money to the Missis- 
sippi Gulf ‘Coast—One of the “big ones” 
lately is the $5,000,000 Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel and Resort. 


National Advertisers can share in the prog- 
ress and prosperity of the Mississippi Coast 
by telling the story of their products through 
The Daily Herald—it goes daily into over 
5,000 homes on the Mississippi Coast. 
Through it you can broadcast your message 
to this ever-growing and prosperous group. 


THE # Dairy HERALD 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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Getting 
Your Salesmen to Work 
Harder 





(Continued from page 6) 
Corporation, the American To- 
bacco Company, Calumet Baking 
Powder Company, Coca-Cola Com- 
pany and many others. 

I am acquainted with a number 
of sales managers who have given 
considerable study to the question 
brought up in this article. They 
have all evolved plans of their own 
for getting their salesmen to work 
harder. To conclude this article, I 
am going to give a brief summary 
of their methods: 

. H. Heimerdinger, president 
of the Pioneer Suspender Com- 
pany, gives this formula for get- 
ting salesmen to work harder: 


First—Endeavor to engage only 
such salesmen in whom you can have 
confidence. 

Second—Let the salesman know that 
you put him on his honor. 

Third—tTreat him fairly, the same as 
you would want to be treated your- 
self. 

Fourth—Compliment him when he 
deserves it. : 

Fifth—Give him a plain warning 
when he does not act in accordance 
with the above. 

Sixth—‘‘Fire” him just as soon as 
you are convinced that he will not 
“‘play fair.” 


John Poncet, manager of the 
cravat department of Cheney 
Brothers, tells me that his sales- 
men are kept on their toes through 
the medium of a bonus plan 
which gives the men credits for 
the number of calls made every 
day. The bonus plan is based on 
four different kinds of calls: First, 
old customers without getting an 
order; second, old customers who 
give an order; third, prospects 
without getting an order, and 
fourth, prospects who give an 
order. 

The number of items sold also 
figures in the bonus. Because of 
this arrangement, all the salesmen 
realize that it is to their interest 
to make fifteen calls a day, if that 
is possible, instead of only four- 
teen or less, and that it is also to 
their advantage to sell thirty items 
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less. The Cheney bonus plan also 
gives special points for work on 
Saturday. The accomplishments 
of the leaders in the accumulation 
of points during the week are bul- 
letined to all the salesmen. 

C. R. Acker, vice-president of 
the Brandt Automatic Cashier 
Company, has found the best way 
of stimulating salesmen and keep- 
ing them working, is the old- 
fashioned sales contest. He also 
uses a daily report form which 
sets forth a certain standard for 
each salesman to follow. When a 
salesman does not measure up to 
this standard his deficiencies are 
apparent. 

Marshall L. Havey, vice-president 
of The Celluloid Company, says 
that in his experience with a small 
sales force such as his company 
has, it is the best plan to work in- 
dividually with each salesman, 
rather than to formulate any gen- 
eral plan calculated to work upon 
the men as a group. In addition 
to this policy, the company adopted 
a bonus plan about a year ago 
which has had an excellent effect 
in keeping the representatives 
working to capacity. 

F, K. Pennington, general sales 
manager of the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, claims that salesmen cannot 
be made to do their best unless 
they are genuinely enthusiastic 
about the product they are selling. 
He insists that mechanical devices 
to stimulate salesmen do not work. 
However, if a man can be filled 
with bubbling confidence about his 
product and a masterful knowl- 
edge of it, it will not be necessary 
to keep pounding him on the back 
to keep him working. Mr. Pen- 
nington says that imparting this 
enthusiasm to salesmen is a mat- 
ter that differs in every business. 

Another formula for getting 
salesmen to maintain maximum 
effort is presented by F. S. Fen- 
ton, Jr., general sales manager of 
Coppes Brothers & Zook: 


1. Sales contests. 

Comparative sales records and 
costs percentages one salesman as 
against another and the appeal to per- 
sonal pride. 

3. Constant check on calls and towns. 
4. Weekly personal bulletin letters to 
the entire organization. No canned pep 
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Cambria County 
And Its Fair 


CHARLES M. ScHWAB, Chairman 


7 


With the Greatest County Fair Plant in 
America — Involving an Expenditure of 
$500,000 for its Construction—the Cambria 
County Fair Has Become of 


Nation-Wide Interest 


Ebensburg, Pa.—Sept. 14-19 Inc. 





Cambria County, Pa. 


In this thriving community of mills, shops and mines, 
more than 350 listed firms carry on various industries 
that employ approximately 40,000 men, the value of 
whose products totals more than $300,000,000 a year. 
At Johnstown—county metropolis—the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is spending more than twenty millions of 
dollars in new mills and plant improvement. 











The Big “Home” Newspaper Thoroughly 
Covering Cambria County and its Entire 


Trade Area Is 


The Johnstown Tribune 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC. 
CuIcaGo Boston 


New York ATLANTA 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
TECHNICAL COPY? 


Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a man with engineer- 
ing education or background 
and advertising experience. A 
nationally known manufac- 
turer located in Pittsburgh 
needs a man for the advertising 
department. Ability to write 
convincing copy for trade jour- 
nal advertisements, catalogs, 
and direct-mail literature is 
essential. 


If interested, state expe- 
rience, age, qualifications, and 
salary expected. Also be pre- 
pared to submit samples of the 
work you have done. 
“F,” Box 85, care of P. I. 








Address | 











COPY WRITER 
WANTED 


A small but growing 
advertising agency, lo- 
cated in New York City, 
wants either full or part- 
time services of an excep- 
tionally good copy writer. 
Must be able to prepare 
strong, convincing selling 
copy; make rough lay- 
outs and suggest effective 
merchandising ideas. 

Write, stating age, ex- 
perience, present connec- 
tion and salary desired. 
If you have any export 
advertising experience, 
mention that, too. 

Address, ““H” Box 87, 
Care of Printers’ INK. 
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but good personal stuff having to do 
with our own organization and re. 
sults accomplished and to be accom. 
plished. 

5. Personal trips through the terri- 
tory. At least 50 per cent of the 
sales manager’s time should be spent 
with his men in the field. 

6. Personal selling as an example. 

7. Constant encouragement. 


Donald B. Abbott, president of 
The Sportocasin Company, _in- 
forms me that he has found no 
better way of keeping salesmen 
working than to pay their travel- 
ing expenses and a_ starvation 
drawing account against commis- 
sions. If a _ salesman _ cannot 
live on his drawing account he 
will have to work to bring in 
more. 

A. C. Monagle, sales manager 
of the Royal Distributing Com- 
pany, Inc., manufacturer of Royal 
baking powder and Royal gela- 
tine desserts, claims that sales 
contests can be utilized, in some 
instances, with good effect in 
keeping salesmen working at top 
speed. The company depends 
mainly, however, on a daily check- 
up of its salesmen’s reports for its 
supervision of them. Each report 
is handled individually and sug- 
gestions made to the men as a 
result of anything the report may 
reveal. Reports are checked not 
only by the home office but by 
the district sales managers. At 
the end of each quarter, the work 
of each salesman is summarized 
and scrutinized to see if each man 
has measured up to expectations. 
Sales conferences are held by dis- 
trict managers with their men 
frequently. These prove very 
beneficial. 

Annual sales conferences are 
held also for the purpose of 
stimulating the interest of the 
men in the success of the busi- 
ness, and impressing upon them 
that they are an important link in 
the organization. Sales bulletins 
are also used by the company. 
They are not sent out regularly— 
only when there is some important 
message to deliver. 

Thomas McMullen, general sales 
manager of Arbuckle Brothers, 
says that it is his policy, in direct- 
ing the several hundred salesmen 
in the employ of the company, al- 
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Plant of The 
A.S. Gilman Company, 
Cleveland Public Auditorium in background 


Who'll Be Next 


to Move to Cleveland? 


a= news magazine has moved to Cleveland 
in order to dispense its news more quickly to 
its readers. The significance of this may have come 
home to publishers of other magazines, particularly 
business papers, whose function it is to dispense news 
quickly. 

Cleveland's geographical advantages as a publishing 
center are matched by its printing facilities. 


The A. S. Gilman Company offers to some magazine 
publisher interested in locating at Cleveland, a set-up 
that is practically ideal. A large, modern plant; equip- 
ment for turning out big work promptly and well; a 
large organization of skilled men—compositors, press- 
men and supervisory staff; experience in publication 
printing on a considerable scale 


Perhaps you would like to look into this’ 
subject further. We would suggest you 
urite us promptly if you are interested. 


A. S. GILMAN COMPANY 
623 Saint Clair Avenue, N. E. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WANTED | 


AN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Advertising Manager 
for new national class 
magazine, superior to 
anything in its field, 
with hundred thou- 
sand growing circu- 
lation. Must have in- 
tegrity, experience, 
brains and energy. 
No other kind need 
apply. References re- 
quired. Adequate sal- 
ary and real future. 


Address “G,” Box 86 
eare Printers’ Ink. 



































An 
Opportunity 


with an old established mercan- 
tile firm in New York City is 
open to a man between 25 and 
35 years of age. Good appear- 
ance, thorough education and 
convincing address are neces- 
sary. The ability to meet and 
favorably impress those with 
whom you come in contact will 
be the chief point on which 
applicants will be judged. 

Write us about your past ex- 
perience in detail. Every ap- 
plicant’s letter will be held in 
strict confidence. 


Address, “J,” Box 88, 


care of PRINTERS’ INK. 
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ways to remember the old saying to 
the effect that fear and the lash 
will drive men from the valley to 
the hillsides, but rewards will 
make them go over the top of the 
mountain. Mr. McMullen says 
that there is no better incentive 
for men than a bonus paid on in- 
creased business. The bonus 
should be based on effort over a 
long period. It should be fair 
and paid at intervals of not over 
six months apart so that the men 
will not be inclined to forget that 
they are earning the bonus. 

G. N. Ackerman, sales manager 
of the Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, says that when a sales- 
man is not working as well as he 
should be doing, the thing to do is 
to find out why. He says he has 
found that any one of the follow- 
ing reasons may explain why a 
salesman is not doing his best: 


Weather too hot or too cold. 

Business conditions dull. 

Customers pessimistic. 

Not thoroughly sold on own product. 

Goods somewhat out of season. 

Not loyal to district or general sales 
manager. 

Superiors do not work hard. 


When any of these obstacles are 
discovered, it is up to the sales 
manager to try to remove them 
as best he can. This is an indi- 
vidual matter, in the opinion of 
Mr. Ackerman. 

S. Beveridge, vice-president 
and director of sales of The Fuller 
Brush Company, presents his ideas 
on the subject in these few words: 

“Show them the value of time 
—a salesman’s most valuable asset. 
Show them how to use this time 
to the best advantage. Show what 
others are doing by the efficient 
use of their time. Have success- 
ful men write their experiences 
for others. Show how the law of 
averages always works. 

“As an incentive to get men to 
put in more time, I would run 
contests occasionally, then point to 
the new records which they have 
made and try to show them what 
helped them to make these records. 
In practically every case, they will 
find it was time used to the best 
advantage. 

“Have men set quotas for them- 
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selves of hours spent in actual 
work as well as sales. 

“Do not continually harp upon 
the thought of putting in more 
hours, but treat the subject in as 
many diversified and interesting 
ways as possible. Teach them the 
value of time indirectly. 

“Salesmen do not like to have 
their sales managers continually 
harp upon some particular subject. 
A manager, therefore, must have 
initiative enough to find varied 
and unique ways of presenting the 
same idea.” 

Frank Hayden, sales manager of 
Becton, Dickinson & Co., tells me 
that he always tries to instil into 
his men the idea that the more they 
expose themselves to orders, the 
more orders they are bound to 
get. Once a man gets this notion 
into his head, he is going to work 
harder and see as many people as 
he possibly can every day. Mr. 
Hayden has a report system that 
is very effective. The salesmen 
send in white reports on customers 
and yellow reports on their pros- 
pects. The company has a slogan 
that it constantly quotes to its 
men which reads: “Turn the yel- 
low to white.” 

Mr. Hayden uses a weekly bul- 
letin also. In this bulletin is 
given such information as the out- 
standing individual large volume 
of business of the week before. 
This is interpreted in the terms of 
the number of orders, the increased 
average per order, etc. In all bul- 
letins, the idea is emphasized that 
exposure to business inevitably 
brings business. 

The company also has what it 
calls a “Four-Figured Club.” Once 
a month, the company lists in its 
bulletin the number of weeks that 
each salesman has written busi- 
ness running into four figures. 
Men who write business running 
into four figures in a week get 
into the “Four-Figured Club.” 
The desire to get into this club is 
a natural incentive which keeps 
the men working at their best. 

Another thing that this com- 
pany does which has proved effec- 
tive is to take a man’s record for 
a specific time and then to show 
him what the results of that record 
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MEMBER 
of 
A.A.A.A. 


has unusually attractive 
proposition for advertising 
account executive who can 
prove his ability to obtain 
and handle desirable ac- 
counts. 


Business need not be large 
if capable of development. 


Kindly state particulars, 
which will be held in 


strict confidence. 


Address, A. B. C., 
Box 230, 


Care of Printers’ INK. 




















I’m willing to make an 
account executive 
a partner ! 


I have been head of my own 
New York advertising agency 
for eight years. Before that I 
was a solicitor for another 
agency. 


I know how to get business 
and I want someone else who 
knows how also, 


My organization is complete. 
No need to worry about produc- 
tion, copy, art work, plans, I’ll 
attend to that. You can put 
all your time in building up 
your accounts and getting new 
ones and I’ll give mighty valu- 
able practical assistance. 


The right man who makes 
good can have a partnership. 








Address President, Box 89, P.I. 
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A “Four A”’ 
Agency wants 
an 
Account 
Executive 


First, a person- 
ality that wears 
well. Then a wide 
background 
of merchandising 
knowledge. And a 
fund of ideas. A 
“Four A” agency 
has an opening of 
importance for a 
man who can an- 
swer to all of these. 
Address “L,”’ Box 
232, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


























Sales 
Manager 


EXPERIENCED IN BUILDING 
AND TRAINING SPECIALTY 
SALES ORGANIZATIONS 


I AM looking for an opportunity 
to apply my experience and 
energy where they will build solidly 
for the future. 

I want to become associated with 
a financially responsible manufac- 
turer who is in need of increased 
and improved sales representation. 

I am 38, married, have two chil- 
dren, and have 18 years’ experience 
in selling and sales management in 
the specialty field, and in general 
merchandising with some of Amer- 
ica’s largest organizations. 

“O,” Box 235, Printers’ Ink, 

New York 
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would have been in dollars and 
cents if his average order had 
been so many dollars more, or if 
he had been able to get a certain 
number of additional orders of the 
same average for the same period. 
Sometimes, this demonstration is 
graphed, so the salesman can see 
how much better off he would 
have been if he had worked a 
little harder. 

Another thing that is done by 
Becton, Dickinson & Co. is to take 
a particular product for a period 
and then analyze the territory that 
each man is going to cover in that 
particular time, with relation to 
that particular product. The 
analysis shows where that product 
has not been sold and where by 
special work on it in that territory 
a large number of new distributors 
could be obtained. 

A. E. Philips, sales manager of 
The Welch Grape Juice Company, 
says that all plans of stimulating 
salesmen to keep them working 
harder are apt to grow stale or 
prove ineffective after a time, as 
is the custom with medical stimu- 
lants. When this happens, he 
claims that the only thing to do is 
to get back to what he calls the 
“reason why” method of stimu- 
lating salesmen. This “reason 
why” method may consist of many 
things but principally of impart- 
ing to the men a fresh viewpoint 
on the principles for which the 
house stands, the intrinsic value of 
its products, the social service that 
the organization is performing, 
and the superiority of its methods 
of performance. When this is done 
properly, the men can be made to 
take joy in their work, to take 
pride in their house and to work 
faithfully and efficiently because 
of their feeling of loyalty toward 
the house. 

The general sales manager of a 
company in the food product 
field states that his company’s 
compensation plan is an example 
of how the method of paying sales- 
men is, in itself, sufficient to 
stimulate the right sort of man to 
work as hard as it is possible for 
him to do. The company pays its 
salesmen $150 a month salary. 
This is a small salary and the 
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right sort of man will not be con- 
tent to earn that and nothing 
more. In addition, the company 
pays its salesmen a commission of 
5 cents on every case of food they 
sell. Unless a salesman sells 500 
cases of food in a month, he is not 
making good, and naturally will 
not stay with the company. How- 
ever, if he does sell 500 cases a 
month, he is making $175 a month. 
To really make good, however, a 
salesman should be selling at least 
1,000 cases a month. If he sells 
1,000 he is making $200 a month. 


The more he sells above 1,000 the - 


more he makes, of course, for 
himself. Under this system, a 
man who is not qualified for the 
job will automatically eliminate 
himself, and the man who is quali- 
fied will work as hard as he can 
in order to earn as much money 
for himself as he can. 


“Management and Adminis- 
tration” Appointment 


Rutledge Bermingham has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Man- 
agement and Administration, New York. 
He was formerly with The George L. 
Dyer Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. Previous to that he was 
advertising manager of Industrial Man- 
agement, New York. 


t 


Studebaker Sales and Profits 
Gain 

The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind., reports net sales of $86,- 
569,763 and net profits of $10,122,048 
for the half-year ended June 30. The 
figures for the same period last year 
— $71,106,226 and $7,572,269 respec- 
tively. 


Ship Building Account for 
Smith, Endicott 


The Ellis Channel System, steel hull 
construction, New York, has appointed 
the Smith, Endicott Company, Boston 
advertising agency, to plan its adver- 
tising. Marine journals and newspapers 
will be used. 


Texas Fruit Growers Appoint 
Dallas Agency 


The Texas Citrus Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Mission, Tex., has placed its 
advertising account with the South- 
western Advertising Company, Dallas. 
A newspaper campaign on this account 
will start about December 1. 








Are you 
the man? 


We want a Salesman with a 
sales record in the Direct-by- 
Mail field, capable of earning 
at least 


$10,000 per year 


Must devote his entire time 
traveling and SELLING. To 
such a man who can qualify 
for the job, we offer a large 
commission as well as addi- 
tional bonuses. Business bears 
best testimonials of any in 
the field and as high as $600 
in one day has been earned 
by one of our men. 


We have five printed Direct- 
by-Mail Services for five of 
the best businesses the year 
’round. Tell us about yourself 
in the first letter. 


Address “CONFIDENTIAL” 
Box 231, Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Ave., New York City 
































Advertising 
Executive 


— offers — 


Toa 


Manufacturer -- 
Well-grounded agency 


experience. 


To an Agency-- 
Thorough and diversified 
knowledge of the manu- 
facturer’s problems. 


And to Either-- 


A record of experience 
gained through associa- 
tion with some of the 
mostimportant nationally 
known organizations. | 
Available September 1st 
Address ““M,” Box 233, Printers’ Ink 
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Zones of Businesses and 
Impatience individuals alike 

sail into zones of 
impatience every so often without 
knowing just how or why. Prob- 
ably, no real damage would result 
from this if it were not for the 
fact that impatience with events as 
they are breeds a deadening in- 
activity more often than it stimu- 
lates bigger effort. 

The unseasoned advertiser who 
has been oversold on advertising 
becomes impatient when it fails to 
work wonders without any delay. 
The salesman who has had a run 
of bad luck finds it easy to con- 
vince himself that someone else’s 
grass is greener than his. Within 
a few months after leaving the 
campus, many a young chap is 
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disappointed with his job. The 
lustre on the career that he picked 
so optimistically has begun to dim. 

Then it is that the advertiser, 
the salesman and the young 
graduate lose valuable time in 
negative thinking and _ $action. 
Once in the impatient zone, the 
tendency is strong to do almost 
anything but make the best of 
conditions. 

One feature in the day’s news 
that has always interested a 
prominent publisher is the obituary 
notices. “I have learned impor- 
tant lessons from these brief 
sketches,” he says. “I have no- 
ticed that in some men’s careers 
there have been long periods when 
they seemed to be standing still. 
Yet, in the end they often reached 
high places. Most of them did 
not begin to make money until 
they were forty. They were pre- 
paring. The lesson that I learned 
from these obituaries was the 
value of patience.” 

Charles H. Markham, president 
of the Illinois Central System, 
was a station agent at the age of 
thirty-six. Fred Wardell, presi- 
dent of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, told some of 
his salesmen recently that it took 
him forty-seven years to get the 
kind of home he wanted. He 
never made any real money, he 
said, until after he was fifty-five. 
Other leaders have gone through 
the sarre long fight. They know 
that good building timber must be 
seasoned. One of the really big 
things that they can do is to de- 
vote some of their time to nar- 
rowing the zones of impatience 
by building men who are bigger 
than petty events. 


Melting Pots Many new men 


are being added 

For New to the sales force 

Salesmen these late sum- 
mer days. How well these men 
are assimilated by the organiza- 
tion has a direct bearing on the 
ability of the whole force to get 
business. One nian, allowed to go 
his own way without proper pre- 
liminary training, has been known 
seriously to impair the morale of 
an entire sales organization. 

A sales manager, in talking 
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about his fall plans told us: 
“Sometimes, I put new men, 
either raw college graduates or 
outsiders, directly into subordinate 
positions. But experience has 
taught me it is far preferable to 
put all of them through a pre- 
liminary training period during 
which they are under continual 
observation and instruction.” 

As one method of giving the 
new man the right angle toward 
the company, he suggested lunch- 
eon dates with several men who 
had been with the company for 
years and whose loyalty and spirit 
were unquestioned. After the 
office manager, the star salesman, 
the sales manager and the presi- 
dent as well, have gone to lunch 
with the new man and cleared up 
any misunderstandings in _ his 
mind, -he receives a further course 
of instruction in company policy, 
customs and practices, in addition 
to a period of detailed training. 
This plan, the sales manager be- 
lieves, is sure to “greatly facilitate 
the assimilation of the new man 
into the existing organization.” 

The new salesman is an impor- 
tant individual. He must learn to 
give, to co-operate, to work ac- 
cording to policy. Careful pre- 
liminary training and the clear 
understanding that there is always 
a larger opportunity ahead for the 
man who can fill it, is the logical 
method of getting the new man 
off to a good start. 


The Problem ‘4 jens —_ 
in Printers’ INK 

of the Small referred to the 
Account fact that the 
Scholl Foot Appliance Company 
found, upon investigation, that 85 
per cent of its business was coming 
from 15 per cent of its dealer ac- 
counts. The Rollins Hosiery Mills, 
although it does not furnish exact 
figures, does state that a large per- 
centage of its business comes from 
a small percentage of its accounts. 
Other manufacturers tell us simi- 
lar stories. In fact, the condition 


is true of practically every organ- 
ization which distributes through 
a large number of retailers. 

What is a manufacturer to do 
under these circumstances ? 
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The small account, in many 
cases, is decidedly unprofitable. It 
frequently represents a distinct 
loss to the business. On other 
small accounts, the manufacturer 
just about breaks even. On still 
others, the manufacturer’s net profit 
is so small as to be hardly worthy 
of consideration. 

At least two manufacturers 
have told Printers’ InxK that their 
answer to this problem was to dis- 
continue selling to the unprofitable 
small accounts. However, this is 
something which few manufac- 
turers can do. In a field where 
competition is not particularly 
severe, a manufacturer may be 
able to afford to drop a large num- 
ber of his small accounts. How- 
ever, when the field is highly com- 
petitive, it is hardly safe to throw 
these accounts to competitors, re- 
gardless of how small they are. 

There is always a possibility that 
a certain portion of these small 
accounts will some day become 
large accounts and when the 
rivalry in a certain field is intense 
a manufacturer can well afford to 
play around with a certain number 
of small accounts in the hope that 
some of them, some day, will be- 
come big buyers. 

This is the policy followed by 
the Rollins Hosiery Mills. Rollins 
has about 15,000 dealer accounts. 
Although the company has never 
investigated to see exactly how 
they stand, it is known that a large 
part of the Rollins business comes 
from a small number of dealers. 
What Rollins does to attempt to 
correct the situation is to distri- 
bute among dealers various help- 
ful sales promotion plans. For 
example, there is a booklet entitled 
“Ways to Increase Hosiery Turn- 
over,” which is merely one of a 
number of pieces of printed litera- 
ture designed to show dealers how 
to sell more hosiery and therefore 
place them in a position to buy 
more hosiery. 

Of course, this is a long, drawn- 
out process. Moreover, the re- 
sults are quite problematical. On 
the other hand, there is always the 
danger, when a manufacturer fol- 
lows the policy of lopping off un- 
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profitable accounts, that some of 
them will, in time, turn out to be 
decidedly profitable accounts and 
competitors will benefit accord- 
ingly. Apparently, the only thing 
to do, is to establish a minimum 
order rule, and then to adopt the 
policy of consistently helping those 
merchants whose orders hover too 
close to the minimum requirements. 


Making Deferred orders 
Strong furnish the great- 
est opportunity to 
Closers Good competition. The 
Salesmen man who is con- 
tinually being put off, whose pros- 
pects are always just about to 
become customers, who lives on 
promises, is not helping to pay 
overhead. The salesman who, 
during all his sales talk, has his 
eye on the prospect’s fountain pen 
and is noted for getting orders 
without call-backs is far more 
popular with his house. 
Several sales managers in a 
recent conference were discussing 
the problem of making the 


strong closer a good all-around 


salesman. He has, these men de- 
cided, the first essential for suc- 
cessful selling. He is not afraid 
to meet people. He keeps his 
mind strictly on the task in hand. 
He has sufficient ambition and 
energy to take himself to places 
where the sale can be made in- 
stead of doing too much of his 
selling from a distance or using 
up valuable energy by selling his 
own ability around the factory. 

But there is far more to good 
selling than getting the order, 
these men agreed. Putting undue 
emphasis upon the value of the 
strong closer has, in many cases, 
induced men to sell too much to 
one man and not enough to an- 
other, to soft-pedal resale ideas, to 
forget that selling is also com- 
pany representation, to make prom- 
ises against company policy which 
cannot be fulfilled. 

It was agreed by the sales 
managers discussing the subject 
that it is up to them to make 
each salesman think in terms of 
how to help his customers sell, as 
well as how to make them buy. 
This cannot be done from a desk 
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in the front office. Periodic trips 
into the territories of strong 
closers often bring out the fact 
that they are not nearly so popu- 
lar there as they make it appear 
in verbal and written reports. In 
many cases, they have secured 
orders at the expense of the firm’s 
invaluable good-will. 

Any successful manager must 
combine the mathematics of orders 
with all-round business judgment, 
to be of greatest value to his or- 
ganization. He must pass on this 
attitude of mind to the men under 
him and make of them well- 
rounded salesmen instead of merely 
strong closers who increase sales 
at the expense of other valuable 
considerations. 


Help Dealers The auxiliary sale 
Make is a prolific source 
Auxili of profit for the 
uUXINary dealer and manv- 
Sales facturer. No 
method of promoting auxiliary 
sales in the dealer’s store is more 
effective than presenting products 
as related features in a general 
scheme. 

This idea should receive the at- 
tention of manufacturers who are 
now planning their dealer helps for 
fall and winter, especially manu- 
facturers whose lines include a 
number of supply items or acces- 
sories. One excellent way is the 
booklet which shows associated 
uses of the various items, so that 
the customer who comes into the 
store to buy one particular article, 
may be reminded of many other 
items of a like or related kind. This 
has been done in the case of elec- 
trical goods, where the dealer 
arranges his display by “rooms,” 
showing not only the lighting fix- 
tures suitable for the reception 
hall, for example, but one or two 
portable lamps_ with different 
colored lamp bulbs and_ shades. 
Where the customer ordinarily 
would have bought only the fix- 
tures, she buys a lamp, a few 
shades and an assortment of bulbs. 

The opportunities in this way of 
helping dealers have hardly been 
developed as yet. A chapter or two 
in dealer manuals and similar liter- 
ature would be welcomed by dealers. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising (ounsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


‘“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Fourth of the 25 most important sources of national advertising 


mo & 


Wearing apparel 


advertisers 


During 1924 wearing apparel adver- 
tisers bought $8,459,536* advertising 
in thirty-five national periodicals 
and farm papers. Of this total 
85.48% was used by the subscribers 
to the PRINTERS’ INK Publications 
listed on the opposite page. 


By hand-picking subscribers from only 
the actual advertisers, PRINTERS’ INK 
offers effective coverage of the largest 
advertisers in the 25 most important 
sources of national advertising. 


In the food field, for example, 97.18 
percent of the $14,522,188 was bought 
by advertisers who are covered with one 
or more subscriptions to the PRINTERS’ 
INK Publications. Our coverage of the 
$9,622,001 toilet goods advertising is 
98.09 percent of the total, while 97.12 
percent of the $8,875,927 passenger car 
advertising was bought by subscribers to 
the PRINTERS’ INK Publications. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 


*Curtis Publishing Co. analusis of wearing apparel advertising in 35 national periodicals and 
farm papers during 1924. Consumer adrert’sing in one form of med:a—newspapers or periodicals 
—is a pretty good index of the comparative activity of that industry in other forms of advertising. 
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Advertisers in the wearing apparel field who are covered with 
one or more subscriptions to the PRINTERS’ INK Publications 


David Adler & Sons Co. 
E. Albrecht & Son 
Allen A Company 


Ault-Williamson Shoe Co. 


B. V. D. Company, Inc. 
Barbour Welting Co. 
Barton Mfg. Co. 
Bellas-Hess & Co. 
Berger Bros. Co. 
Biberman Bros., Inc. 
Bradley Knitting Co. 
Brown-Durrell Co. 
Brown Shoe Co. 
Buckingham & Hecht 
Burson Knitting Co. 


William Carter Company 

Cheney Bros. 

Churchill & Alden Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Comer Manufacturing Co. 
Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. 
Cooper, Wells & Co. 

Corticelli Silk Co. 

Crofut & Knapp Co. 

Davenport Hosiery Mills 

Chas. R. De Bevoise Co. 

Alfred Decker & Cohn 

Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
E. Z. Waist Co. 


Fashion Park 
Field & Flint Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. 
George Frost Co. 
Gage Bros. & Co. 
I. Ginsberg & Bros. 
Bk. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
oe Rubber Co. 

W. Gossard Co. 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe ~ 
Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 
Hamilton Garment Co. 
Hanover Shoe Co. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Daniel Hays Company 
Hewes & Potter 
Hickok Manufacturing Co. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
International Corset Co. 
Interwoven Stocking Co. 
Ipswich Mills 
Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Joseph & Feiss Co. 
Julian & Kokenge Co. 
Jung Arch Brace Co. 
Julius Kayser & Co. 
Kaynee Co. 
George E. Keith Co. 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
Knox Hat Co. 


Kops Bros., Inc. 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


Lane Bryant 

H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. 
McCallum Hosiery Co. 
Mallory Hat Co., Inc. 

F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
Menihan Co. 

Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Modart Corset Co. 
Moorhead Knitting Co. 
Morris & Co. 

Morse & Burt Co. 
Munsingwear Corp’n 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Nazareth Waist Co. 

A. E, Nettleton Co. 

I. Newman & Sons 
Nubone Corset Co. 

Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co. 
Onyx Hosiery, Inc. 

Oregon City Woolen Mills 
Outing Shoe Co. 


M. A. Packard Co. 

Peggy Paige 

F. A. Patrick & Co. 
Peckham-Foreman, Inc. 
Philipsborn’s, Inc. 
Phillips-Jones Corp. 

Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Thos. G. Plant & Co. 
President Suspender Co. 
Printz-Biederman Co. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
Reliance Mfg. Co. 

Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Rollins Hosiery Mills 
Royal Worcester Corset Co. 


M. Samuels & Co. 

Frank Schoble & Co. 
Scholl Mfg. Co. 

Selby Shoe Co. 

Selz, Schwab Shoe Co. 
D. E. Sicher & Co., Inc. 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
Simplex Shoe Mfg. Co. 
J. B. Simpson, ‘Inc. 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
A. Stein & Co. 


Topkis Bros. Co. 


United States Rubber Co. 
U. S. Shoe Co. 


Vanity Fair Silk Mills 


Warner Bros. Co. 

Warren Featherbone Co. 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Bros. 

Wool Novelty Co. 

Wooltex Co. 

World’s Star Knitting Co. 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. 
Tom Wye, Inc. 


Have you a message for these important national 
advertisers? To reach the major executives in these or- 
ganizations, advertise in the Printers’ Ink Publications. 















Railway Prosperity a Tribute 
to Advertising 

The present prosperity of electric 
railways in the United States is largely 
due to advertising, according to Lucius 
S. Storrs, managing director of the 
American Electric Railway Association. 
Speaking before a_meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Portland, Oreg., Mr. 
Storrs said that the present status of 
the industry furnishes concrete proof 
of the good results of advertising. 

“The founders of the electric railways 
built around a fixed fare,” Mr. Storrs 
said. “As a result, when the war 
forced wages and other costs up and 
five cents no longer produced sufficient 
revenue to meet our expenses, our ques- 
tion was to convince the public that 
a higher fare was imperative to our 
existence. 

“Results pay a high tribute to the 
power of advertising. When our in- 
dustry began telling its story to the 
public, one-sixth of its total mileage 
was in bankruptcy and the rest was 
headed for a crash. Today, practically 
every large property has emerged from 
receivership. Nor is the monetary re- 
sult the only one from this publicity. 
It was quickly realized that advertising 
iis wasted wos Me service goes with it, 
and as a result service has greatly im- 
proved. Furthermore, the advertising 
men have brought most of our execu- 
tives out of their shells.” 

* * * 


Boston Advertising Legion- 


naires Hold Outing 

The Crosscup-Pishon Post of the 
American Legion, composed entirely of 
Boston advertising men, held an_out- 
ing on August 14, at the Marlboro 
Country Club. Members of both the 
men’s and women’s advertising clubs of 
Boston were guests. The winning 
scores in the golf tournament for mem- 
bers were made by James Britt, George 
Chambers and Alex Flavin. <A_ net 
score of seventy-nine won the guest’s 
golf tournament for Phillip P. Flavin. 

* * * 


Salt Lake City Club 


Reorganizes 

The Salt Lake City, Utah, Advertis- 
ing Club has been reorganized with 
Edgar M. Leyard as president. Carl 
A. Brown has been made _ vice-presi- 
dent; Miss V. Cloward, secretary, and 
Floyd Rouche treasurer. The club had 

been inactive for a year. 

x * * 


Chicago Council Planning 


Fall Program 
The Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce will re- 
sume its weekly luncheon meetings 
early in October. Irvin F. Paschall is 
chairman of the program committee 


which is arranging the program of 
speakers. 
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Advertising Club News 


National Commission to Meet 
in’ St. Louis 


_The next quarterly meeting of the 
National Advertising Commission will 
be held in St. Louis on October 5 and 
6. W. Frank McClure, chairman of 
the Commission, tells Printers’ Inx 
that a public program of addresses will 
feature part of the session. The first 
day’s program will be put on in connec. 
tion with the St. Louis Advertising 
Club which will thereby observe its 
anniversary. The commission _ will 
supply some of the speakers, the names 
of whom wiil be announced later. On 
October 5 the commission _members 
will be the guests of the St. Louis 
newspaper men at a special luncheon. 
After the close of the meeting on the 
second day a golf tournament will be 
held 
* * * 


C. L. Wooley, Vice-President, 
San Francisco Club 


Don E. Gilman, president of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Asso- 
ciation, having resigned as vice-president 
of the San Francisco Advertising Club, 
Charles L. Wooley, vice-president and 
business manager of Sunset, was elected 
vice-president. 

Lloyd Lomax, advertising manager of 
the Associated Oil Company, was 
elected to fill the vacancy on the board 
of directors. 

* ¢ ¢ 


Seventh Session of Cleveland 
Club School 


The Cleveland Advertising School, of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club, will 
start its seventh season on September 
16. The course will last nine months, 
with sessions held twice weekly. Charles 
W. Mears is the dean of the school. 

* * * 


New York and Philadelphia 
Clubs to Play Golf 


The postponed golf match between the 
Advertising Club of New York and the 
Poor Richard Club, of Philadelphia, 


will be played at Philadelphia on 
September 30. 
*x* * * 
Miami to Have Better Business 
Bureau 


A Better Business Bureau is being 
formed at Miami, Fla. Fred L. Weede, 
a director of the Advertising Club of 
Miami, has been appointed temporary 
chairman of the organization committee. 


Cincinnati Agency Augments 
Staff 


E. L. Gribben and M. Schottenfels 
have been added to the staff of Julian 
J. Behr, Cincinnati advertising agency. 
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Growth of Ford’s Business in 
Canada 


“Facts About the Canadian Ford 
Industry,” is the title of a pamphlet 
just issued by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited. It contains 
much information about the growth of 
the Canadian Ford 
should be of interest to manufacturers 
who are eager to increase their sales 
in the Dominion. The following facts 
are taken from the booklet: 

The Canadian company was organ- 
ized in 1904 with a capitalization of 
$125,000, the first automobile company 
to manufacture cars in Canada. At 
that time parts were imported from 
Detroit and the first year’s sales totaled 
117 cars. From a small plant and one 
acre of ground on the banks of the 
Detroit iver near Walkerville, On- 
tario, the buildings now cover thirty 
acres of ground and sales for 1924 
amounted to 71,726 cars. In_ these 
twenty-one years, more than 580,600 
cars have been produced at the Cana- 
dian plant and approximately 91 per 
cent of them are still in operation. 
Of this total, approximately 350,000 
cars were sold in Canada and 200,000 
were exported to South Africa, and 
the Far East. 

Ford has 750 dealers in Canada and 
4,000 service stations. The Canadian 
Ford company is now the largest auto- 
mobile manufacturer in the British 
Empire. Serving its authorized dealers 
and service stations, the company has 
eight large sales branches, carrying 
stocks of Ford cars and parts, located 
at St. John, Montreal, Toronto, Lon- 
don, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, and 
Vancouver. Cars are assembled at 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, London 
and St. John. 


Universal Oil Products Ap- 
points. Aubrey & Moore 


The Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, owner of the Dubbs 
Process for cracking oil, has placed its 
advertising account with Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. Business papers, newspapers, and 
direct-mail advertising are being used 
in addition to foreign advertising. 

' 


H. Z. Callender Advanced by 


Whitman & Barnes 

.H. Z. Callender has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing 
Company, maker of twist drills and 
reamers, Akron, Ohio. He has been 
with Whitman & Barnes for thirty 
years. 


Phillip Morris Appoints 
O. H. Chalkley 

Phillip Morris & Company Ltd., Inc., 
New York, has appointed O. H. 
Chalkley, advertising manager. He 
has been with the company for some 
time and succeeds W. H. Blythe, who 
has entered the automobile business. 
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Train Wreck Made Copy 
Theme by Railroad 


The Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
Company recently used large space in 
San Francisco newspapers to explain to 
patrons exactly how an accident oc- 
curred and to thank passengers for 
“their coolness and self-control.” An 
interesting description of the action 
taken by the railroad was given, and 
an explanation made concerning steps 
taken to minimize the possibility of 
similar accidents in the future. 


Mobile, Ala., Appropriates 
Advertising Fund 


The Chamber of Commerce of Mobile, 
Ala., has appropriated $25,000 for 
advertising during the coming year. 
Wallace J. Parham, cashier of the 
Merchants’ Bank, has been appointed 
director of advertising. The Crawford 
Advertising Agency, Mobile, will direct 
the campaign. 


Appoints John Andrews 
Advertising Director 


John Andrews, president of the Kim- 
ball Publishing Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa, has been made advertising direc- 
tor of the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Association, Chicago, in charge 
of the National Live Stock Producer, 
which will be printed at Waterloo. 


Hartman Earnings Larger 


The Hartman Corporation, Chicago, 
controlling several mail-order household 
oods subsidiary companies and a Mid- 
Vest chain of retail furniture stores, 
reports a met income, after charges, 
of $677,818, for the first half of 1925. 
For the same period last year the net 
figure was $622,664. 


Piston Ring Company Adver- 


tises 

The Stiner Piston Ring Company, 
Detroit, is conducting a campaign in 
automotive papers, advertising high- 
compression equipment. The Power, 
Alexander & Jenkins Company, adver- 
tising agency, is directing this account. 
t 


“Motor Camper & Tourist” 
Buys “New York Motorist” 


Motor Camper & Tourist, New York, 
has purchased the New York Motorist. 
The two publications will be merged 
and will be known as Motor Camper & 


Tourist Combined with New York 
Motorist. 
J. K. Mitchell Joins J. Walter 


Thompson 
J. Kent Mitchell, until recently in 
the copy department of the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York, has joined 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
as a member of the New York office. 








Little 


The 


HAT is probably one of the 

largest orders ever obtained 
as a direct result from an adver- 
tising campaign is that recently re- 
ceived by Port Newark from 
Sears, Roebuck & Company. Sent 
by air mail from Chicago, there 
came to the City Commission re- 
cently, a lease in the name of the 
Sears, Roebuck company for the 
use of thirty-eight acres for a 
period of fifty years at a total 
rental of $1,400,000. 

Mayor Raymond, of Newark, in 
speaking of the lease, commended 
the men who had instituted and 
carried out the advertising cam- 
paign for the city. He explained 
that Port Newark was first 
brought to the attention of the 
Sears, Roebuck officials through 
the advertising campaign and add- 
ed that he was gratified to know 
that the advertising investment 
was showing such splendid results. 
The Schoolmaster understands 
that thirty-five other prospects, 
also developed by the advertising, 
are now negotiating with the city 
with the idea of following the lead 
of the Sears, Roebuck company. 

A few years ago, it was difficult 
to convince a community that ad- 
vertising would bring anything to 
it in the way of tangible and ac- 
tual results. The experience of 
Port Newark is going to give an 
added incentive to every city with 
a definite service to sell to big in- 
stitutions in all parts of ‘the 
country. 

+ * 

There are places in which prod- 
ucts may be placed where they do 
yeoman service for greater sales. 
The Schoolmaster was thinking of 
this recently and thinking also of 
suggesting to the Fuller Brush 
Company that it might be good 
policy to offer extra commission 
for every brush for shower bath 
use sold to a country club. 

There was a Fuller flesh brush 
in one of the showers at the 
Schoolmaster’s club, and during a 
recent week-end it was doing a 


* 
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real selling job. One man, find- 
ing it in the shower, tried it and 
then announced: “Here is one of 
those flesh brushes the Fuller peo- 
ple have been advertising lately. 
It’s great.” 

Two other men tried it. 
was much conversation about 
and its merits. The brush was 
handed around and examined and 
its good points demonstrated by 
important citizens. Surely, that 
particular brush did more good 
for the company than many others 
which were sold by other salesmen 
to private homes. 

* * 

The Schoolmaster undertakes to 
say that wise men will tread softly 
in the matter of encouraging em- 
ployees to write advertising copy. 
Many a young salesman with a 
flair for “art,” many a fledgling in 
the drafting department, has tip- 
toed into the front office, one hand 
ominously behind his back, face 
flushed and eyes afire, and after 
delivering a recitative on this and 
that, or “the house of quality,” 
brings forth an “ad” which he has 
worked up out of his own head 
He lays it timidly or triumphantly 
before the big boss and either 
drops into the nearest chair or 
flees. 

The boss looks at the “ad” but 
sees it not. As a general thing, 
there isn’t much to see. Or the 
idea is so involved, or so obscure 
or remote, that it needs a sight- 
seeing bus lecturer to disentangle 
one thing from another. But what 
disturbs the boss is what shall he 
say to the young man? The latter 
was probably inspired by a com- 
mendable motive. If no encour- 
agement at all led to this, what 
next would encouragement lead 
to? How can this priceless en- 
thusiasm of youth, this budding 
ambition, be parleyed with and di- 
verted along some useful path? 
The young man’s ardor should be 
preserved. Saying or doing noth- 
ing, or the wrong thing, may turn 
him into a malcontent or a Bol- 


There 
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¢ ] REE TOPS AND BLUE SKY |///,yip GYY4 
are delightful features of the Vy, 
outlook from the offices of the 
Adams Morgan Company near 
the Orange Mountain in New 
Jersey. 


Paragon Radio Sets made by 
this company were among the 
first to demonstrate that the air 
is not empty as it looks, but 
filled with delightful possibili- 
ties of entertainment. 


Paragon Sets have kept pace 
with the rapid advance in radio 
science making it a genuine 
pleasure to extend through 
advertising the large circle of 
Paragon “fans.” 














CHURCHILL-HALL 


I N C GOGO R P O R 


H.B.LE QUATTE, President 
50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Advertis- 
ing Men ana 
Printers 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS are 
now being granted for a 
new weekly program, 
printed in rotogravure, for 
motion picture theatres. 
The program contains either 
eight or twelve pages, welledited 
and profusely illustrated. Three 
cover pages are blank and ad- 
ditional pages may be added. 
Theatre announcements and 
advertisements are printed 
locally, providing the theatre 
with an interesting house- 
organ, advertisers with an ex- 
cellent medium and the printer 
or advertising man a good 
weekly profit through the sale 
of local advertising. 





Specimen Copies and Details 
Upon Application 


Responsible Men May Secure 
Territory Without Cost 


Gravure Publications 
33 West 60th St., New York 


ADVERTISING 


We require an assistant man- 
ager of printing production. 
The young man or woman we 
want is now assistant to the 
production manager of a busy 
agency. Must understand the 
many intricate details pertain- 
ing to engravings, paper stocks, 
presswork, type, composition, 
line-up, bindery work, etc. To 
such a young man or woman, 
with the necessary ambition, 
executive ability and thorough- 
ness, we offer the opportunity 
to develop a lucrative job with 
a fast growing and favorably 
known creative. printing firm. 
Please state age, education and 
your experience in detail. Let- 
ters returned if requested. 

Box “N,” 234, Printers’ Ink. 
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shevist. If his effort is spurned, 
or “filed” without comment, will 
he not complain to all his associ- 
ates in the company and _ infect 
them with the idea that “sugges. 
tions” and individual initiative are 
not in favor with the front office? 

This question touches _ the 
Schoolmaster deeply. Youth must 
not be swerved. Teaching the 
young idea how to shoot straight 
is one of the planks upon which 
this Classroom rests. 

Advertisers who, ever and anon, 
find themselves in the toils of this 
problem should not dismiss it 
lightly. It rarely or never hap- 
pens that an advertisement or copy 
idea devised by eager youth ever 
gets to see the light of day in the 
form in which it leaped into be- 
ing. But it has happened and 
must happen that ideas of merit 
often come from the juniors 
which, when filtered through some 
experienced mind, can be turned to 
account in a campaign. 

The Skelly Oil Company, of 
Tulsa, Okla., recently published a 
newspaper advertisement which 
may be presented to the Class. as 
an example of how one company 
handled the matter. Whether the 
advertisement referred to is a 
coup d’état, a coup de main or any 
of the famous coups, not to say a 
coup de repos, is, and should be, 
beside the point. That may be as 
it is. One thing it unquestionably 
is, and that is large and attention- 
compelling—five columns wide by 
twelve inches deep. As the School- 
master turned over the newspaper 
page on which it appeared he was 
stopped and held by it. It did the 
first and most important thing an 
advertisement must do; it attract- 
ed attention. Beneath the adver- 
tisement,’ in bold face type, were 
these words: “This advertisement 
prepared by an employee in head- 
quarters office of Skelly Oil 
Company.” 

There are at least two advertis- 
ing advantages in publishing the 
advertisement with this explana- 
tory line besides the recogniton 
and encouragement accorded the 
employee. The Class may answer. 

* * * 


Sometimes, hand-to-mouth buy- 
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157 of a series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 





NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


[Expenditures in 1924] 


Newspaper Advertising 
$280,000 


Magazine Advertising 


$153,100" 


Nordyke & Marmon Company individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 

NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
E. $. GorRELL Vice-President Yes Yes 


H. H. Brooks Sales Manager 
A. J. Rocers 



















Assistant Sales Manager 









"Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
**Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 
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Drymerela 


without Practice | 


“— Pat. Pag. 
i The Durable Captive 


Guaranteed Against Breakage 

G OLF professionals tell us this is the only 
¥ practical device they have ever seen for 
the purpose. In using it, a full stroke may 
be taken, the player getting the feel of the 


ball as in an actual shot. It is adaptable 
to in- door, as well as out- door use. 

The ‘Durable Captive’ is built to with- 
stand a shock much greater than is ever 
applied in “hitting the ball,” and our 
guarantee covers replacement of any defec- 
tive part free of charge—normal wear and 
tear on ball excepted. 

The In-door model is equipped 
with pedestal in place of the stake 
and can be used in a garage, or 
anywhere a full stroke can be 
taken, 

The Out-door model is driven 
into the ground. 

After long wear, when the ball 
needs replacing—NEW ball, cable 
and swivel may besecured for $1.25. 

Either Model, $5.00. 

With both In-door and Out- 
door attachments, $6.50. 

West of the Rockies and For- 
eign Countries, $0.50 additional. 


T-E SPECIALTY CO. 
33-128 General Moters Bldg., 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Inclosed, please find 
§ $5. 4 for which please send me 
2$6.5 of 
} In- door Model, (Out-door Model. 
With Both attachments. 


PRINTERS’ 

















a man who can take the load 
of layout, production and copy details 
from the shoulders of an executive 
who wants more time to build busi- 
ness, seeks a position where he can 
utilize his talent for graphic visuali- 
zations, his knowledge of type, en- 
graving and printing, plus ability to 
write sound selling copy. 

He is of pleasing appearance and 
personality, under 30, Protestant, now 
employed; an inveterate student and 
tireless worker. Opportunity is of 
more import than initial salary. 
Preliminary arrangements for interview 

will be negotiated through 
WALTER A. LOWEN 
17 West 42nd Street, New York City 
’Phone Penn. 5389 
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ing reaches a point where the cost 
of wiring these small’ orders to the 
manufacturer appreciably cuts 
down the profit of every indi- 
vidual sale. One company which 
had been particularly bothered 
with this finally decided that prob- 
ably the only reason dealers and 
jobbers ordered in such small lots 
and so very often was because they 
didn’t realize how much it cost 
the manufacturer to fill their 
crders. 

jobber in Texas was in the 
habit of constantly wiring for 
snall shipments. The company 
solved that case by having the 
salesman who called on this job- 
ber put down, in black and white, 
that each telegram cost $1 and so 
took $1 off the already small 
profit. The jobber was really 
amazed when the actual figures 
were shown him and was eager to 
do all he could to help. He placed 
a standing order for shipments on 
the fifteenth and thirtieth of every 
month. 

Another jobber, in California, 
had the same habit. This time, 
the company decided that the best 
way to handle him was to wait 
until he made his regular trip to 
New York. When he came to the 
office, the sales manager put it up 
to him as diplomatically as _pos- 
sible. 

“We know you're a good sport,” 
he told the customer, “and you 
know, too, that we’d spend a lot 
of money just to serve you and 
keep your good-will. As far as 
we're concerned, you can go ahead 
and telegraph your orders in, but 
do you realize it costs us almost 
$2 every time you wire? Let me 
send you so many gross on the 
first and eighteenth of every 
month, and then you'll always 
have a good stock and we'll both 
make more profit. How about it?” 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster endeavors to 
avoid quoting principles and 
maxims which, because they are 
so frequently referred to, have 
become more or less trite. Every 
once in a while, however, he comes 
across some incident which reveals 
the working of these principles in 
a new light. 
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The most recent incident of this 
sort to come to the Schoolmaster’s 
notice was found in a news item 
reporting the petition of a number 
of shopkeepers in Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
who protested against the dis- 
crimination which they claimed 
favored rival shopkeepers lo- 
cated on the other side of their 
street. 

The Commissioner of Markets, 
it seems, had issued permits to a 
number of pushcart merchants to 
park their carts on one side of the 
street. Their displays of mer- 
chandise served as a magnet to 
prospective buyers who thronged 
the side of the street along which 
the carts were lined. The business 
value of the pushcarts to the mer- 
chants in front of whose stores 
they stood may be gauged by a 
comparison of rentals. The land- 
lords owning buildings on the 
pushcart side of the street charged 
storekeepers a rental of $90 a 
month while stores on the other 
side brought in a monthly 
rental of only $30. The differ- 
ence reveals the stimulating busi- 
ness possibilities afforded by the 
pushcart pedlers and further testi- 
fes to the wisdom of the old 
adage: “Competition is the life of 
trade.” 

The Class may be interested in 
learning what satisfaction was 
granted to the “off side” shop- 
keepers. The judge proposed that 
the pushcart men be placed on 
either sides of the street on alter- 
nate days. 

os * + 

The Schoolmaster has _ been 
deeply interested in the way the 
labor banks have been advertising. 
Undoubtedly, one of the reasons 
for their success has been the fact 
that they talk to business men in 


simple, understandable language 
and in terms of the other man’s 
business. 


In a recent letter to a large list 
of manufacturers which is under- 
stood to have brought excellent 
results, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers Co-operative 
Trust Company of New York 
shows how thoroughly these labor 
banks have assimilated advertising 
principles. Addressed to the presi- 
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PREMIUM LISTS 
AND CATALOGS 


—Premium lists and catalogs are prepared 
by us to fill the particular requirements 
of our patrons. They retain their identity 
at all times; the premium leaflet or cata- 
log and the coupon or voucher are theirs. 
—Premium lists may take the form of 
an inexpensive leaflet or an elaborate book 
in colors. The customer decides. 


—Premium lists are furnished at a very 
low charge, as illustrations are produced 
from our stock plates, of which we have 
hundreds, fitting every requirement. 


—Sample lists and catalogs and booklets 
explaining our Service mailed on request. 
Please state nature of business 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 




















199 Franklin Street New York 
THE 
WINSTON-SALEM SENTINEL 


leads all North Carolina 
dailies in audited home cir- 
culation. 


Business is good in North 
Carolina’s largest city. 


THE Twin City SENTINEL, 
WINSTON-SALEM, No. Car. 

















ONLY 


newspaper in Los Angeles 
carrying the advertising of 


EVERY 


Los Angeles Department 
Store! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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Small Advertisers Welcome ! 
SEE PAGE 117 
PRINTERS’ INK, AUGUST 6th ISSUE 
E render an intensive and personal ser- 
vice to advertisers, that makes small 
initial appropriations for newspaper, maga- 
zine or trade paper advertising, more effec- 
tive. No account is too small, Full informa 
tion gladly and promptly furnished without 
any obligation. Call, write, or phone. 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
1400 Broadway, New York Phone Fitzroy 6233 


4 sop of the better paid employees of 
Mailing List the United States Governmen: 
in Washington, D. C 
These people are far above the aver- 
age and are ideal prospects for almost 

anything solid by direct mail. 
Trial list of 3,000 names, men or 
women or mixed, $25. List sent on 
approval. 
ECONOMY SERVICE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 





Box 352 








Est. 1873 A. B.C. 


American fimberman 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


112 to 138 pages per issue. 
52 times a year. 








FOR RESULTS 


Use Wisconsin’s Monthly 
Farm Magazine 


THE AGRICULTOR 


406 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


National Miller 


Established 1895 
A Monthly Business ont Fechapons 
Journal covering the Flour, 
and Cereal Mills The only A. ~ 
and A, B. P. paper in the Field, 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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dent of a company, the letter read: 


As a business man you recognize the 
important role thrift has played in your 
career. In your own establishment 
you know the complete protection and 
caution that must be exercised jn 
guarding the powerful dollar from 
wasteful dissipation. Our message to 
you is that employees who are edu 
cated against wasting their own funds 
will be much more watchful agains 
wasting yours. It is with this thought 
in mind that we are sending the en 
closed pamphlet for your inspection.” 


The pamphlet referred to tells 
the story of thrift in an easy-to- 
understand style and has been dis- 
tributed by many manufacturers 
and retailers to all the members 
of their working force. If the 
union life insurance company now 
being organized by the labor 
unions follows the example of the 
labor pioneers in the banking field 
there are some interesting develop- 
ments ahead. 


James J. Fulton has become asso- 
ciated with The [Industrial Printing 
Company, Baltimore, Md., as_ general 
manager. He formerly was with the 
Fleet-McGinley Company. 


rec 


to Advertising 
Executives 


Upon request, until Oct. 1, 1925, 
we will send a free sample copy 
of this 100-page monthly magazine. 
It is enough different to justify 
investigation. Many new features. 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 Market Street, San Francisco 


WE WANT AN 
ADVERTISING MAN 


to sell printing to Adv ertising Men. § Per- 
sonality is essential. {A wide acquaint: 
ance is helpful. § For a man who has the 
stuff in him the rewards are large under 
our liberal profit-sharing arrangement. 


Address ‘‘Q.,’’ Box 236, Printers’ Ink 














“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


. Cibbons Limited 
MONTE 


dvertising Agents | 
4 WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “‘PrinTERS’ INK” cost sixty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 








Practical Business Manager can affili- 
ate with daily paper in Pacific Coast city 
of 100,000 and possibly obtain controlling 
interest with cash investment of $75,- 
000. City and plant developing rapidly. 
Addréss Box 784, Printers’ Ink. 


An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer-buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
lc a name, including postage direct to the 
consumer. John H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 


OLD BUSINESS WEEKLY 
Somewhat run down, but maintaining 
solid position. Needs new blood and 
fresh energy. Price: $15,000 cash, for 
quick sale. HARRIS-DIBBLE COM- 
PANY, 345 Madison Avenue. 








HELP WANTED 





Printing Ink Salesman with Bonifide 
trade or young man with means, ($5000 
to $20,000) self assurance and salesmen’s 
ability desirous of purchasing an inter- 
est in an established business (mfg. 
printers ink) will find it to his ee 


to communicate with Box 789, 


Associate with $5,000 


I’ve demonstrated to New York stores, 
theatres, restaurants, hotels, etc., the 
need of our different publication and 
service. Non-competitive field, attrac- 
tive features; just in type; some 
contracts; incorporated. I’m _ seasoned 
advertising man; no _ illusions. This 
job needs associate of character with 
right ideas about profitable publication 
essentials and capital. References ex- 
changed. Box 785, Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOBILE (used car) BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 


Owing to other business interests which 
occupy their attention, the present owners 
wish to dispose of an established and 
Prosperous used-car business, located in 
a thriving city of over 500,000 people 
with a trading population of over 
2,000,000 within a radius of ten miles. 

This business occupies a four-story 
brick building consisting of offices, re- 
Pair shop and showroom, with ample 
space to store and display over 350 cars. 

During the first half of 1925 the 
volume of business was on a basis of 
$450,000 per annum. This is a strictly 
high-class proposition and merits inquiries 
from the most conservative investors, for 
it presents a wonderful opportunity for 
an individual or a group to take over a 
highly profitable enterprise. Negotiations 
will be carried on with principals only. For 
further particulars address Box van, a. be 








WANTED—Assistant to Sales Manager 
for a large commercial farm growing 
fruit, vegetables, bulbs and _ flowers. 
Capable writing advertising copy and sales 
letters. Organizer. Must be experienced 
in selling. Agricultural education or ex- 
perience preferred but not essential. 
Write fullest details. Box 792, P. I. 


Salesmen, Printing—We have an excel- 
lent opening for a _ successful printing 
salesman, particularly a man with a 
broad knowledge of direct-mail advertis- 
ing; our selling plan is unusually at- 
tractive and offers an opportunity for a 
substantial income on a salary and com- 
mission basis. When answering advise 
in detail what experience you have had. 
Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 








Copy Writer, Service Man, Layout Man 
An enthusiastic young man with native 
ability for the above work; one who has 
had 3 or 4 years’ experience serving 
accounts for a large agency preferred. 
A man with ideas, initiative and 
personality. A man who can condense 
a page of copy into 15 words and make 
it better thereby. A man who wants a 
better opportunity. Box 794, P. 








AGE UNDER 35 

Salary under $7000. Christian. Some 
college training. For such a man a 
firmly established small advertising 
agency has a position equivalent to a 
partnership, offered for the purpose of 
expansion. The opportunity is broad 
and should appeal to a man of construc- 
tive ability who has had several years’ 
advertising experience and who can pro- 
duce new accounts. The man selected 
must be qualified to be a real factor in 
the business at the outset, and sufficiently 
desirous of a permanent association to 
invest in a minority interest. A brief 
outline of experience and expectations 
may be confidentially entrusted, by mail, 
to Mr. Melvain, 123 Elm St., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
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Specialty Salesman to call on retail 
merchants. Starting salary $50 weekly 
and expenses. Apply by letter only, giv- 
ing complete record of past sales experi 
ence. State age, whether married or 
single and the sort of sales work you 
have found most congenial. This is a 
road job which may keep you away from 
home months at a_ stretch. Address 
J. N. Nind, Jr., 200 Division Avenue 
North, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





EXPERIENCED MAIL- 
ORDER MANAGER WANTED 
FOR BRANCH FACTORY 


Internal combustion engine experi- 
ence valuable, but not essential. 
Write full experience, salary de- 
sired, etc. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales ss Promotion Man Wanted by The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman at Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. Must be familiar with 
sources of agricultural information—be 
able to write advertisements and cam- 
paigns for advertisers—able to get up 
attractive folders, circulars and booklets. 
Good future for right man. Write to 
Ralph Miller, Advertising Manager. Give 
full information about your past experi- 
ence; salary, age, whether married or 
single. Enclose a photo if possible. 


FLORIDA eS a FOR GOOD 
COPY MAN 





A Florida agency now placing a good 
volume of business wants a_ successful 
copy man. This man must be protific 
in ideas, sound in his thinking, and able 
to write a large amount of copy. His 
work must have the quality of being 
startling, but at the same time it must 
be convincing. He should have some 
working knowledge of production. He 
must be able to develop into more than 
a copy man. A man who knows Florida 
might be preferred, but certainly he w.ll 
appreciate the opportunity which Florida 
offers. The salary will be gcod but 
not a fancy figure. Reply giving ex- 
perience and qualifications and enclosing 
samp sles of copy. Box 793, P. I. 








IN CINCINNATI 


There is an unusual opportu- 
nity for a capable young copy 
writer, preferably with some 
engineering experience, with 
one of the most substantial 
organizations in the country. 
A good salary to start and 
unsurpassed opportunities for 
advancement. Write at once 
Box 865, General Post Office, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Advertising Director for Modern Scien. 
tific Gymnasium. Only one of kind in 
America. Not a “Physical Culture” mill 
but an organization whose scientific ser- 
vices are already proving successful and 
conducted on highest ethical plane. Ex- 
perience direct-mail work requiring con- 
siderable tact; building class-list. Work 
evenings or spare time. Give full details 
and references. Box 798, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 

To represent a printing plant located in 
Metropolitan district specializing on high- 
grade color and half-tone work. Organi 
zation includes a department of experts 
for visualizing and laying out sales pro- 
motion campaigns to dealers and cen 
sumers. Commission basis. Give full 
particulars as to former connections, age, 
etc. Box 782, Printers’ Ink. 


. - 

Advertising Manager 
Young Christian, 25-30, thoroughly famil- 
iar with advertising production and a 
competent writer of effective direct-mail, 
to take charge of advertising for well- 
known manufacturer. State age, experi- 
ence, salary expected, and _ telephone 
number. Also enclose two or thre: 
samples of work which will be returned. 
Box 796, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED!! 
SALES MANAGER 

A large national manufacturer of ad- 
vertising mediums, specializing in direct- 
by-mail, desire executive as Sales Man- 
ager—one who has had experience in 
handling salesmen and capable of build- 
ing a sales organization. This is an 
exceptional opportunity for high grade 
executive to make permanent connection 
with one of the largest manufacturers in 
this industry. It will be necessary, in 
applying, to give full explanation of self, 
especially experience and qualifications. 
Any correspondence will be _ in 
strictest confidence. Address P. O. Pox 
97, Madison Square, New York. 














The Philadelphia Branch 
of a 
New York Advertising Agency 
wants a 


HIGH CLASS 
ADVERTISING MAN 


One who can plan, write and 
manage large national accounts. 
Permanent position and_ liberal 
salary to the RIGHT MAN. 


Address 
Box 787, Care of Printers’ Ink, 
New York 
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= WE CONNECT THE WIRES SS) 


GOOD POSITIONS NOW 

OPEN FOR ADVERTISING 

SPACE SALESMEN AND 
COPY WRITERS 


We cover newspaper, agency 
and national advertising fields. 
No registration fee. Confiden- 
tial service. No obligation to 
apply for positions we offer. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with orig- 
inal ideas and perseverance to take 
charge of Metropolitan District for a 
house-furnishing monthly. Largest circu- 
lation. Small drawing and commission. 
Box 801, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER—OQualified to 
lay out economically and follow through 
every step in the manufacture of publica- 
tions, catalogues and fine color printing 
for one of New York’s prominent print- 
ing plants. A permanent future for live- 
wire, capable man. Give complete details 
in confidence to Box 799, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING-SALES MANAGER 
wanted by manufacturer of food specialty 
on market over 35 years. Man of good 
character and habits, ability and ambi- 
tion, with wide experience in advertising 
and selling grocery specialty. Excellent 
opportunity. Give complete confidential 
information and reference. Also state 
salary required. Address Box 802, P. I. 


WANTED—Unusual opportunity for 
high grade advertising salesman, experi- 
ence in selling Window and Counter 
Displays, Cutouts, Containers, etc. Our 
process of manufacture enables us to 
take care of the small advertiser as well 
as the national advertiser. Four different 
processes of reproduction. Give full 
particulars covering your experience 
when answering. Excellent territory open. 
Liberal compensation. Address Schaefer- 
Ross Company, Inc., Rochester, N. ‘ 


HERE’S A REAL OPPORTUNITY for 
an A-1 Advertising man. We have been 
manufacturers of a drug store product 
(a recognized internal tonic) for many 
years. This article has enjoyed larger 
sales each year. Several years ago we 
decided to expand and we employed an 
Advertising Agency in another city to 
help us. Now we need a man to direct 
the advertising and sales promotion from 
our own offices—but we will only con- 
sider a man who understands and has 
had practical experience in the market- 
ing and advertising of a tonic or similar 
product. We are financially strong and 
we offer a definite opportunity for a sub- 
stantial future. If you think you can 
qualify, write to us—tell us your experi- 
ence, what you believe you’re worth, and 
any other information that will identify 
you in our minds. All correspondence will 
be confidential., Address Box 797, P. I. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Wanted—A Place to Hang My Hat 
25 years’ experience. Business Manager— 
Advertising — Circulation— Mail Promo- 
tion—Trouble Correspondence. Location: 
New York. Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 





Recent College Graduate seeks position 
in writing or editing field. Experienced 
in all types. of writing. Edited two co!- 
lege magazines. Seeks permanent em- 
ployment. Box 790, Printers’ Ink. 





ETAILS! 
Let me handle them. Control every phase 
advertising, sales detail. Thorough. Ex- 
ecutive. Age 28. $60. Create, visualize, 
write, sell. Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 





A young woman with a training in 
art, and eleven years of magazine ex- 
perience in make-up, editorial and ad- 
vertising work, desires a new connection 
with a magazine, agency or firm. Box 
795, Printers’ Ink. 








Distinctive Copy Service 


Complete campaigns—features—readers 
verse—house organs published—advertis- 
ers anywhere. Write—Forrest W. Teb 
betts—623 Knickerbocker Bldg.—N.Y.C. 


Catalog Production Manager 


Ten years’ experience with large mail- 
order house. Thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of mass catalog production. 
Unquestionable references. Age 32; mar- 
ried. Address Box 786, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


He Wantsto Write Copy 
Every Day 


This is being written in the advertisinz 
department of a national distributor of 
electrical supplies. ' One of our younger 
men—he’s 25—is now doing the several 
dozen kinds of things that people in a 
big department do. He has a marked 
flair for copy. He wants to write copy 
every day. 

We like him a lot. But we haven’t the 
job he needs. We'd like to see him with 
a 4-A Agency. His salary requirements 
are modest, and he is young enough to 
catch and interpret the individuality of a 
fine outfit. He has had agency experi- 
ence—including field research and office 
interpretation of data. He reads rapidly 
and intelligently, and usable ideas have a 
habit of popping into his mind. Write 
us, and we'll tell you more about him. 

Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 
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Binders for Printers’ 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 


of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open like a 
book with all inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy bock board, insuring durability. 

Covered with book cloth; lettered in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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A NEW AND INTERESTING COLOR SPOT 


for your Sun-Parlor or Living Roam Pe 











ja Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
of Indianapolis, is proud to have been se- 
lected to do the advertising pioneering on 
the new Troy Flote-Divan, the davenport 
with motion. Troy advertising is rapidly 
building a large market for this new and 
colorful idea in furniture. 
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First in Radio 


The radio industry is becoming stabilized. Manu- 
facturers are considering more carefully the circula- 
tion, prestige and effectiveness of mediums in which 
they advertise their products. And with this in- 
creased stability has come an increasing regard for 
The Chicago Tribune as a means of selling radio 
merchandise. 


During the first six months of 1925 this regard 
materialized in the form of agate lines of adver- 
tising sufficient to place The Chicago Tribune defi- 
nitely in the lead in national radio advertising in 
Chicago. 


Advertising placed by radio manufacturers 
during the first six months of 1925: 


The Chicago Tribune . 115,850 
ee a a re {| 
Daily News . . . . «© « « « 70,647 
Herald and Examiner. . . . . 62,483 


These figures represent a substantial gain for The 


Tribune over the previous six months’ period and 
a loss for the other papers. 


The Chicago Tribrme 


{THE WoRLO'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI (A 








Circulation Over 600,000 Weekdays and 
Over 1,000,000 Sundays 


~ 
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“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things, 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax, 

Of cabbages—and kings.” —CARROLL. 


LivinG costs are high. Fathers and 
mothers, aware of this, trim ship 
accordingly. But Buster and Betty 
and Skeezicks, bless their hearts, 
keep right on romping through a 
wonderful world that was all got- 
ten together just for their fun and 
entertainment. 

This business of being a’normal boy and girl, plus 
the fact there is no rubber in a dollar, has made shoes 
a real problem in thousands of American homes. In 
other thousands the problem has been happily met by 
the fortuitous finding of Endicott-Johnson shoes. 

And now the time has come when a shoe-perplexed 
America is to learn the story of how this wonderful 
Endicott-Johnson organization, at Endicott, New York, 
make “Better shoes for less money.” 

It is the story of an industrial democracy of 17,000 
workers, operating the largest individual leather-tanning 
and shoemaking concern in the world. A tale of tan- 
ning discoveries that have produced leathers that defy 
wear. Of improvements in shoemaking that keep roister- 
ing youngsters well shod at a decent figure. Truly, there 
is so much to tell, the copy difficulty is deciding what to 
leave out. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


B. A. I. S. 1924 with N. W. Ayer & Son 
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Getting back 


to first principles 


TWOsalesmen, equally promising, cover 
two equally promising territories. One 
salesman is successful, the other is not. 

Reverse the territories, and the result 
will be the same. 

The difference between salesmen is 
not only in what they say, but also in 
how they say it. 

An advertisement is a salesman, noth- 
ing more nor less. It must carrya message 
that will interest —convince—sell. 

At Federal, we go to great lengths to 
determine what to say in an advertise- 
ment, but we go to even greater lengths 
to say it in a way that will sell. 

May we submit our Copy Exhibit— 
proving this and other things about 
Federal Service? 





FEDERAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY rc. 


6 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


————————— 
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How Shall We Keep the Salesmen 
Posted P 


Advising Each Man about the Work That He Is Accomplishing without 
Destroying Morale Requires Tact and Common Sense 


By Roy Dickinson 


HEN a salesman comes into 

his prospect’s store some- 
where far out in “the sticks” he 
is ready to sell. His mind is all 
set on the prospect before him. 
He wants to do his work and 
cover the rest of the town before 
the 5.42 leaves for Chattanooga. 
If his prospect says something to 
the effect that he had better run 
along and sell his papers because 
he, the prospect, has been in touch 
with the home office and is all 
taken care of, the company is the 
loser. The rest of the salesman’s 
work for that day and some time 
thereafter is not so good. He 
wonders why he wasn’t informed. 
He thinks he was given a raw 
deal. 

The quiet plodder who is doing 
the best he can, and who is up 
against: unusual conditions in his 
territory, doesn’t become exactly 
enthused when he sees his name 
away down on the list in the house- 
organ month after month, with the 
“stars” getting all the nice things 
printed about them and nothing 
coming to him except commands 
to hit the line hard, to do more 
work and reach the volume of one 
of the leaders. He begins to won- 
der why his boss doesn’t take the 
trouble to discover what he is up 
against and give him some help. 
Wasn’t he told on his last trip 
home to do more missionary work, 
to concentrate on new accounts? 

What does this new idea in bul- 
letins mean anyway? A man would 


have to be an expert accountant to 
figure the last one out. 

Keeping the salesman posted 
without overwhelming him with 
details or making him feel that he 
is being lashed into battle is a 
problem faced by every man re- 
sponsible for the work of a force 
of salesmen. 

Is there a tendency to bulle- 
tinize the salesman to death in tell- 
ing him how much more he should 
be doing? Does it unduly dis- 
courage the low men to read each 
week or month how far ahead of 
him the star salesmen are? Is it 
fair to blame the salesman entirely 
for the high cost of his selling, 
compared with a year ago? Is it 
sufficient to send each man on the 
road a copy of all orders and com- 
plaints from his customers? What 
is the best way to keep a record 
of the proportion of sales calls 
and missionary work and the most 
effective way to build up the weak 
part of a salesman’s work? Should 
a comparison of standings be re- 
served for personal conferences in 
the home office? 

These and many similar ques- 
tions enter into any consideration 
of how the sales force is to be 
advised of its accomplishments and 
shortcomings without destroying 
the morale of its stars or of the 
ordinary rank and file upon whom 
volume or sales depends. 

Some fifty-two sales managers 
and other company executives have 
been conducting with me a sort 
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of correspondence round-table dis- 
cussion on these questions. It has 
brought out some points of inter- 
est to every man who has the re- 
sponsibility. of keeping a _ sales 
force working as a_ unit—with 
every man doing his best, with no 
sore-heads and no swell-heads to 
upset the rest. 

One thing, for example, ‘this 
round-table discussion has brought 
out is that many sales managers 
are giving up the plan of printing 
in the bulletin or house-organ the 
monthly standing of each member 
of the force. They have come to 
the conclusion after trying it out 
for some time that the practice 
serves no really useful service and 
very often destroys the initiative 
of some quiet, hard-working sales- 
men who, while they may tempo- 
rarily be far below the stars in 
volume of sales, are building on a 
solid foundation for the future. 

In the P. B. Yates Machine 
Company of Beloit, Wis., it has 
long been the practice to send out 
monthly statements to every sales- 
man showing sales and cost of 
sales, both in dollars and percen- 
tages. P. G. Farrow, vice-pres- 
ident of the company, has often 
heard, he says, that the low men 
are sometimes put out because the 
figures show so badly against 
them. Sometimes there are other 
circumstances entering into the 
individual salesman’s problem and 
territory which do not show up on 
such reports. “We are not at 
all certain,” says Mr. Farrow, 
“whether we should adopt the pol- 
icy of running rough-shod over 
these low-score men, or go into 
the subject more thoroughly and 
devise some means other than the 
usual monthly sales report.” It 
seems only fair, at first glance, 
to show every salesman on the 
staff how much each is producing 
and the cost of that production 
and to judge the value of each 
man on that basis. Yet, a great 
deal depends on the territory and 
its productivity. There is also a 
greatly varying standard of costs 
for transportation and living ex- 
penses in different territories. 
Continuing he says: 


I am reminded for instance of our 


salesman who travels the territory in 
and about Jacksonville, Fla. Some times 
in reading his sales report one would 
get the impression that his costs are out 
of all bounds, and yet from my knowl- 
edge, I know that in the tourist season 
it is utterly impossible to get even the 
cheapest sort of living quarters except 
you pay a king’s ransom. 

I have often thought it is a desirable 
thing to show the salesmen’s effort in 
percentages, commencing by allocating 
to his total sales the value of one dol- 
lar, and then basing his expenses in re 
lation to a dollar of sales, letting the 
salesman know at the same time that 
he dare not increase his expenses in pro 
portion to a dollar of sales below a cer 
tain given maximum amount. We are 
deterred from adopting this system 
chiefly because our salesmen after all 
are not accountants, and do not appre. 
ciate percentages only. They must have 
dollars and cents and I think this is 
necessary in order for them properly to 
visualize the results of their efforts. 

Unquestionably those anon who 
are above the average do not resent com- 
parison-—rather it spurs them on, in 
my opinion, and invites a friendly rival- 
ry between the better class of salesmen, 
and in fact it is my observation that 
these men look forward keenly to the 
end of every month when the report 
will reach their hands. They extend 
themselves beyond reason in their effort 
to produce more sales, and lead the list. 

However, the weak ones are very 
liable to be further discouraged by 
always seeing their names at the _bot- 
tom. Yet, surely if we fail to keep our 
salesmen posted, and jog up those who 
need jogging, it would seem to me that 
the result would be we would lose sight 
of the poor men and let the worthless 
ones remain with us longer than we 
should, thereby creating an additional 
burden on the company. 

After all, I cannot help but believe 
that we must continue placing in the 
hands of our salesmen at all times their 
monthly results; even after we have 
given them quotas we should continue 
with our comparisons of their efforts 
with others at least in their territories. 


Since Mr. Farrow touches on 
many of the questions appearing in 
other letters, at this round-table 
discussion I am going to call on 
several other men to tell what they 
have decided to do to solve similar 
problems. 

Maurice Stanley, vice-president 
and secretary of the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company of New Britain, 
Conn., sends out a general letter 
each month in which is given an 
idea of the total business of the 
company, and in which any un- 
usual contracts and large orders 
are commented on. In this letter, 
any additions to the line, change 
in product or other vital informa- 
tion is given. The salesman knows 
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Californians Inc. 





Enthusiasm—Plus 


F any one should ask who are the best boosters in the 
United States, nine people out of ten would rightly 
answer, ‘‘The people of California.”” 

Californians know the business value of enthusiasm. 
But they know more than that! For boosting is good bus- 
iness on/y when it is accompanied by a keen understanding 
of—and faithful adherence to—the basic principles of 
economic development. 

An outstanding example of the keen business insight 
that has made California so successful is the national ad- 
vertising nowrunning over the signature of Californians Inc. 

This campaign is supported and financed by the people 
of San Francisco, but it advertises all of California, par- 
ticularly central ‘and northern California, on the sound 
economic principle that the growth of a city is bound up 
in the growth and prosperity of its tributary territory. 

The success of the advertising is demonstrated by a 
steady growth in the number of tourist-visitors, thousands 
of new settlers and an exceptional record of prosperity. 

The McCann Company is justly proud of its share in 
planning and conducting this campaign for California 
development. 


The advertising of Californians Inc. is handled 
by The H. K. McCann Company in conjunction 
with the Honig-Cooper Company of San Francisco. 





THE H.K. MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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this letter will give him only im- 
portant news. With the letter is 
sent a table of percentages which 
shows every man’s record for the 
current year as compared with the 
same period last year. In figuring 
these percentages the base is ar- 
rived at by comparing the com- 
pany’s total business for the current 
period with the total business for 
the same period of the preceding 
year; for example, if the company’s 
total business was exactly the 
same and any man had increased 
his own business 10 per cent, the 
percentage figure would be 110. 
This list of percentages is shown 
for all the men and in addition 
each man has pointed out to him 
his individual sales in dollars with 
the amount of his salary, expenses 
and commission, and the ratio of 
his salary, expenses and commis- 
sion to his sales. 

Frank L. Campbell, general sales 
manager for the United States 
Chain and Forging Company of 
Pittsburgh, has some ideas to of- 
fer executives who have often con- 
sidered the subject. It is his 
belief that each salesman should 
know everything he can about his 
own territory and should know 
everything possible about his own 
sales and his own progress. What 
another man is doing in another 
territory is not nearly so impor- 
tant. A complete analysis of each 
man’s territory is sent him each 
month, not only for that month but 
also for the preceding month, for 
the year to date and for the corre- 
sponding month of the previous 
year. The salesman is not given 
any information either on a per- 
centage basis or any other basis 
concerning his standing in com- 
parison with other members of the 
sales force. Mr. Campbell is aware 
that this is not the practice in 
companies where one sales contest 
follows another, with the standing 
of each man run in full every 
week. But he says his method of 
impressing on each salesman the 
importance of doing his own job 
in his own territory eliminates ill 
feeling between the salesmen. Each 
man before he starts has a com- 
plete analysis of what the company 
considers are the possibilities in 
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his particular territory and then 
is given a careful statistical record 
during the year which shows him 
just how he is measuring up with 
that judgment of the company. Mr, 
Campbell’s reasons for this method 
he sums up thus: 

I concede frankly that the conditions 
in one sales territory are not exactly 
the same as they are in other sales terri- 
tories and therefore what the man is 
primarily interested in is the local con. 
ditions in his territory. There may be 
conditions crop up in that territory, 
over which neither he nor ourselves 
have any control, such as enforced 
strikes in the dominating industry in 
his territory, which naturally affect his 
business in that particular local terri- 
tory, but which may not in any way 
affect the conditions in other territories, 
but which would cause a pretty bad feel- 
ing on the part of the salesman if his 
standing was published broadcast to all 
of the sales force, and perhaps some man 
in some far distant territory has no idea 
of the local conditions that one man is 
up against. 


The proper way, he thinks, is to 
judge every salesman on the basis 
of what proportion of the business 
he is getting, based on the total 
amount of business which is being 
placed in his territory in his line 
of manufacture at that particular 
time. If he maintains a proper 
balance in relation to the total 
amount of business placed he is 
doing well, even though his 
volume may have shrunk to some 
extent due to conditions in the 
territory over which he has no 
control. 

“It is my belief,” says Mr. 
Campbell, “that handling a sales 
force along this line, where you 
have every man feeling that you 
are ultimately fair toward him and 
that you are looking at things in 
his territory from his angle rather 
than from the angle of the busi- 
ness as a whole, results in a con- 
fidence and a respect on the part 
of the individual salesman and you 
get his best efforts, due to having 
his absolute confidence.” ; 

Surely each salesman is more in- 
terested, as many other sales man- 
agers point out, in the possibilities 
of ‘his own territory than he 1s 
in any other single thing. The more 
trouble a sales manager takes in 
discovering the peculiarities of 
each territory and keeping in close 
touch with each man in relation to 
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No keener judge of advertising values 
ever lived than Colonel Emery Mapes, 
founder of the Cream of Wheat Com- 


pany. 


Long before the A. B. C. was ever 
thought of he had an idea that maga- 
zines should not only show how much 
circulation they had but prove just 
how they obtained it. 


While editorial contents and mechan- 
ical appearance counted for much, he 
knew that ‘‘fine feathers do not make 
fine birds’ and determined the adver- 
tising value of circulation by the 
methods employed to get it. 


The idea is still good. It always will be. 


And we might add that Cream of 
Wheat advertising has appeared in 
Needlecraft Magazine for twelve con- 
secutive years. 


Robert B. Johnston 


Advertising Manager 


New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


ELIOTT D. ODELL 
Eastern Manager 
New York 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 


Member A. B. C. 
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common to both 
the man and the company, the 
closer he comes to his men, the 
more every man feels his efforts 
are being watched and appreciated. 
Other sales managers, who, like 
Mr. Campbell, believe in telling 
the salesman what he is doing in 
terms of his own territory instead 
of in comparison with other men, 
confine any sales contest to par- 
ticular items such as proportion of 
new accounts opened, suggestions 
as to better selling methods, ad- 
vertising copy or improvements in 
the product itself. Volume of sales 
is kept out of such contests be- 
cause it is considered to be a mat- 
ter between the individual and his 
boss, in terms of just what each 
man is up against in his territory. 

Edward M. Ford, vice-president 
and secretary of the Ford Roof- 
ing Products Company, has a plan 
which may help in other organiza- 
tions. He sends each man a formal 
monthly statement showing his 
sales cost per dollar. All the fig- 
ures used in arriving at this cost 
are furnished the individual. The 
same statement also shows each 
man’s average cost for the months 
preceding, back to the year’s be- 
ginning, and what part of-each 
man’s quota has been shipped for 
the current month and those pre- 
ceding. Then every two weeks he 
lets all the sales force know the 
relative sales of the best one-third 
of the force, but only on sales of 
the specialty the company is fea- 
turing at the time, not on sales of 
the full line. This plan seems to 
offer most of the advantages of 
securing the highly competitive 
spirit without some of its disad- 
vantages. The salesman’s natural 
ambition is stirred and his desire 
to get up among the leaders is 
. fanned by another simple idea. 
Whenever an unusually large com- 
mission check is mailed to some 
salesman, all the others are ad- 
vised about the check and _ its 
amount in round figures. 

A. G. Walton, secretary of the 
Grace Corset Company of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., does not believe that 
general comparisons are always 


those problems, 


fair, since conditions vary so much 
in different territories. 


He thinks 
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salesman dislikes the 
making of comparisons with what 


the average 


some “other man is doing in a 
totally different territory, unless he 
happens to be one of the few who 
are at the top. His company be- 
lieves, therefore, that if compari- 
sons are to be made it is a far 
better plan to compare a salesman’s 
business with what has been ac- 
complished in his own territory in 
previous years, or during the last 
season or two. A great deal can 
then be accomplished in a_per- 
sonal letter each week to the sales- 
man, covering conditions in his 
territory, pointing out new methods 
of getting business and expressing 
a belief that his territory should 
show a normal increase unless 
there are some _ conditions to 
prevent. 

Frank W. Tucker, sales man- 
ager of the Stickney & Poor Spice 
Company, Boston, has one _inter- 
esting feature in his method of 
advising salesmen of their results 
which was also mentioned by one 
other sales manager. He runs off 
on the addressing machine monthly 
a card for every customer. The 
stencils are then filed by territory 
and the cards filled in with the 
preceding month’s sales for each 
customer. The thing accomplished 
by this plan is that the salesman 
gets the card whether or not any 
sale was made. If there was no 
sale made, the card has endorsed 
on it the date of the last sale to 
the retailer in question. This plan 
covers the possibility of losing cus- 
tomers by oversight and the ad- 

vantage of reporting the figures 
on separate cards is that it gives 
each salesman the opportunity of 
filing them in whatever order 1s 
most useful to him. 

At ‘the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company the business is divided 
into two departments—one for 
ophthalmic goods and the other 
for scientific instruments. In the 
former department the salesmen 
call on jobbers of optical goods 
only. They are kept informed by 
means of a monthly card record. 
which contains the purchases of 
those jobbers they call upon in 
units. The line is somewhat com- 

(Continued on page 155) 











Don’t Dabble in Exporting! 


Advice to the Beginner, Who Is at a Loss to Know How to Get Started 


By Walter F. Wyman 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 


F there is an American manu- 

facturer who has not received 
from India a request for quota- 
tions, printed in typewriting type; 
with the date filled in with pen 
and ink; and with a green, blue 
or orange tint-blocked letterhead, 
he can count himself a leper. Dur- 
ing the last seventeen years, in 
which I have served on the For- 
eign Trade Committee of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, there has been a constant 
stream of requests for credit re- 
ports on just such inquirers. 

Indeed, it has been almost im- 
possible for an American com- 
pany of any nature to be listed in 
any trade directory, or to be an 
advertiser in any publication cir- 
culating outside the United States 
without receiving several dozen 
such inquiries. 

Nor is the manufacturer safe 
who belongs to any trade organ- 
ization—for his name in some 
mysterious manner becomes a 
tool in the bazaars of Burmah 
within a few months after he 
joins the Steam-Fitters’ Supply 
Association of Manitowac. 

To the casual outsider it would 
seem that such crude invitations to 
American manufacturers to part 
with their merchandise*on the 
“Three Graces” basis — Faith, 
Hope and Charity—would meet 
with slight response. But it is 
just as certain, from their con- 
stant and continuing streams of 
processed letters, that they are 
able to show a profit, as it is that 
some boy once upon a time re- 
ceived a stick of gum for nothing 
by punching the rods in automatic 
vending machines—or else why 
should all boys continue in this 
form of subway calisthenics? 

From the inside of the export 
circle case after case comes up 
each year where the American 
manufacturer, unaccustomed to 
exporting but desirous of sales, 
ships the goods first, and writes 


for a credit report second. In 
case after case, American manv- 
facturers have been _ gullible 
enough to ship “trial orders” to 
native Indian firms, with no more 
knowledge of their letterhead than 
the certainly none-too-encouraging 
legend: 

“Dealers in: 

“Cigarettes, cigars, gents’ and 
ladies’ stockings and socks, hand- 
kerchiefs, laces, soaps, perfumery 
and mineral bottles, essences, 
drops, combs, cigar lighters and 
cases, needles, pens and _ playing 
cards, etc., etc.” 

_ That, in this country would in 
itself be at least a basis for pre- 
liminary investigation. 

Others have been _ impressed 
with the inherent honesty of the 
inquirer, whose printed letter 
stated that he was _ importing 
goods from all the important 
manufacturing countries on the 
basis of ninety-day terms, but be- 
cause they had not had previous 
transactions with the American 
manufacturer would, in this in- 
stance, generously pay one-fourth 
of the value in advance with 
order. In plain English, this 
usually means that the inquirer 
is willing to pay 25 per cent of the 
export price, and equally willing 
to let the American manufacturer 
try, in vain, to eollect the other 75 
per cent. 


SELL ON THE RIGHT BASIS 


Don’t dabble in exporting! If 
you are convinced—and very pos- 
sibly, correctly—that your immedi- 
ate present and your long-distant 
future requires all of your efforts 
within the boundaries of the 
United States, by all means stick 
to the United States for your mar- 
ket. But if you feel, as many 
American firms are coming to be- 
lieve each year, that it is well now 
to begin to build a future over- 
seas to offset the diminishing 
new and worth-while territories in 
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“What 
They Eat, Wear and Use 


are a big part of Father’s 
Monthly Bills 


*“‘Choosey’’ too, these youngsters, alert to in- 
teresting appeal and knowing what they want. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
(Every Thursday) 
Reaches the very heart of this rich juvenile 
market through its more than a quarter mil- 
lion circulation to the cream of the country. 


Immediate National Publicity 
Short Closing Date 
Only Weekly in the Youth’s Field 


More faéts on request 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


An Atlantic Publication 
8 Arlington Street - Boston, Massachusetts 


OTT 
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the United States, then sell abroad 
on a common-sense basis. 

If you want to sell a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand dollars 
overseas in order to test the ex- 
portability of your product and to 
find out whether the game is 
worth the candle, one of the worst 
ways that you can set about it is 
to quote at random to inquirers 
who approach you with crudely 
printed form letters. Indeed, it is 
wise for every American manu- 
facturer, as a pure matter of in- 
surance of the future of his busi- 
ness, to investigate the possibilities 
of securing through export trade 
profits otherwise unobtainable. 

Whether he does so or not, he 
is paying the cost of doing so. For 
the Department of Commerce, 
through the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, is sup- 
plying, without charge, just this 
type of information, coupled with 
the intimate and sympathetic ad- 
vice of expert business men with 
established reputations as success- 
ful exporters of adding machines 
to watches—and you are paying 
the taxes just the same, whether 
you use their services or not. 

And very possibly you are pay- 
ing double, and triple, and quad- 
ruple tolls for export services 
which you are not. receiving. 
Your local trade association, from 
its foreign trade committee or 
through the International Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, is in a posi- 
tion to render real service—for 
which you are paying, whether 
you are now using it or not. 
Your national trade associations 
today have foreign trade commit- 
tees, made up of men in your own 
industry, who are successfully and 
profitably exporting. Your Board 
of Trade or Chamber of Com- 
merce is, through its connection 
with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., paying for the ser- 





vices of Chauncey Depew Snow, 
manager of its Foreign Trade 
Department —and you, through 


your membership dues, and again 
through your taxes on member- 
ship dues, are paying for Mr. 
Snow’s services—whether you use 
them or not. 

And then there is the Pan- 
American Union in Washington, 
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D. C., an international and official 
organization which is a voluntary 
association of all the American 
Republics, including the United 
States. It is supported on a basis 
by which the United States pays, 
roughly, half of its cost of opera- 
tion. It can help any manufac- 
turer immensely in opening up and 
maintaining profitable business 
connections in the Americas. 
And as it is supported by the 
United States, you are paying 
for its services—whether you use 
them or not. 

So the advice “Don’t dabble in 
exporting” does not carry with it 
any suggestion that you must in- 
vest heavily in order to investigate 
your export possibilities. On the 
contrary, my advice is to capital- 
ize your existing investments in 
taxes and association dues. Later 
on, as your export trade develops, 
you, like hundreds of others, will 
find it most pleasing to learn that 
they are successful export organ- 
izations financed on a co-operative 
basis, which will serve you and 
still further increase your profits. 

Instead of answering the next 
circular letter you receive from 
overseas, asking for your agency 
for all of a continent, or for you 
to send your goods in hopes of 
ultimate payment, just take the 
same amount of time, and _ less 
postage, and write the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. And so that 
this suggestion may be truly per- 
sonal in indicating export possi- 


bilities I'll merely add that the 
present President of the United 
States Steel Corporation, was once 


its export manager. 


Tuxedo Tobacco Account tor 
L. S. Goldsmith Agency 
Tobacco Company, 
New York, has appointed the L. 5 
Goldsmith Company, New York adver 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of Tuxedo tobacco. A new campaign 
is being prepared and will start in No 

vember. 


The American 


Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany Appoints N. W. Ayer 


The advertising account of the Vic- 
tor —) Machine 
den, J., has 
N. W. "et & Son. 


Company, Cam- 


been placed witb 
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at The EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
cy is only ONE of the many large 


ag national advertisers now using the 
vertices ROTO SECTION of the 


““ | BUFFALO SUNDAY TIMES 


‘t in .NO 
» Com- ; : 
NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 


Ayer 
. National Representatives: Verree and Conklin 


the Vic- a ° : : > ° 
—' Cam- », New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Kansas City AC 
ed witb 
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MORE..... 


for Radio... 


HE total Radio Advertis- 

ing, including both local 
and national, published by the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 
for the period of 18 months 
from January I, 1924 to July 1, 
1925 was 


470,987 agate lines* 


And during the same period 
the second morning newspaper 


published 
356,798 agate lines * 


* Figures from the Advertising Record Co., an 
independent audit bureau supported by all 
Chicago newspapers. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 
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eee e FACTS 


Advertisers 





OTH Local and National 

Radio Advertisers accord 
the Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner Radio Section a very def- 
inite preference in placing their 
advertising. This preference 
has grown out of advertising 
effectiveness... large circulation 
plus reader interest. 


Circulation 
Daily: More than 350,000 


Sunday: “More than a Million for 
More than a Year.” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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To the sellers of hats in Chicago: 


991,179 Heads to Hat! 


In Chicago, according to the latest government cen- 
sus, there are 991,179 males 15 years of age and over. 





If each one of these buys 2 hats a year—a low esti- 
mate—that aggregates |,982,358 hats sold annually 
in Chicago alone. 


Are you selling your share of these hats? 


To sell more hats in Chicago, follow the lead of 
experienced advertisers in this market and advertise 
more in The Chicago Daily News. 


Because it paid them, advertisers bought 8,937,325 
agate lines of display advertising in The Chicago Daily 
News in the first seven months of 1925, the greatest 
amount of space they ever bought in any Chicago 
daily newspaper in any similar period of any year. 


These 8,937,325 agate lines of display advertising 
—1,748,086 lines more than were carried by its near- 
est competitor, a morning newspaper—are conclusive 
evidence of the increasing value of The Chicago Daily 
News to the advertisers of America. 

Among the approximately 1,200,000 daily readers 
of the 400,000 average daily circulation of The Daily 
News—there are about half a million masculine heads 
to cover with hats—2 hats a year for each. Figure 
it out yourself. Here is a market that warrants in- 
creasing your selling message in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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We Gave Second Youth to an 
Old Line 


And It Wasn't an Easy Matter 


By H. H. Riddleberger 


Vice-President, the Lustrite Corporation 


OME manufacturers say it is 

harder to revive an old line 
that has lain dormant than it is to 
start an entirely new business. 1 
think people who say that may be 
right. Certainly it is not easy to 
bring back an old line that has 
been permitted to go to sleep. 
We have had our ups and downs 
restoring confidence in the slum- 
bering Lustrite manicure prepara- 
tions, and we have had many 
dificult questions to answer. But 
nearly two years have seen most 
of these problems solved and dis- 
tribution practically regained. 

The biggest job of all was to 
show distributors and dealers that 
we were in earnest about trying to 
put Lustrite back where it used 
to be. As it happened, the old 
product had built up a very good 
reputation, so we did not have to 
build up prestige on the ruins of a 
failure. We did, however, have 
to convince the trade that we 
were going to re-establish the line 
for good and all, not just for a 
short time and then permit it to 
go back to sleep. 

Dealers and jobbers were will- 
ing to admit the old line was 
good. They had known it for 
fifteen years and had seen it sell in 
large volume as a general cos- 
metic line. They had watched it 
decline gradually, due, undoubt- 
edly, to a very common mistake— 
too many items in the line 
About 300 items were in it at one 
time, I believe. Then, in 1918 they 


had seen it change from the 
Floridine Manufacturing Com- 
pany management to that of 


the Lustrite Corporation which 
Promptly proceeded to cut the 
line down to manicure prepara- 
tions only. 

The dealers and jobbers then 
saw it make money once more 
and have a fine success until 1921, 


when depression hit it. Once 
more, they saw it decline, this 
time because the company did not 
have working capital enough to 
continue regular advertising. For 
about two years, Lustrite marked 
time. There was no advertising, 
and the inevitable happened. The 
trade saw Lustrite go to sleep 
again. 

Consequently it was only natu- 
ral that, when Ralph Kirkman, 
formerly vice-president of Kirk- 
man & Son, and myself took over 
controlling interest in the slum- 
bering company, dealers and job- 
bers alike should demand to be 
shown that this wasn’t just a 
flash in the pan. Before putting 
Lustrite on their shelves in quan- 
tity they wanted to be sure that 
they would not find themselves 
loaded down and then left with 


big stocks. They liked the 
product, they told us, but they 
were skeptical about its staying 


powers. 

Our first move was to work to 
restore confidence in Lustrite and 
to overcome trade skepticism. It 
seemed wisest to begin in a small 
way and work up, so we set out 
locally to make personal contact. 


SALESMEN DID GOOD WORK 


Our salesmen covered the met- 
ropolitan district, talking to deal- 
ers about our plans to make the 
old product a wide-awake seller. 
They gave distributors informa- 
tion about our reorganization and 
recapitulation. They carried with 
them schedules of the newspaper 
advertising that we intended to do. 

They found that dealers never 
belittled the line. They found 
that women still were buying it 
and that it was showing a re- 
markable stability in spite of its 
deep slumber. Notwithstanding 
this, they found it difficult to 
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build up distribution and volume. 

For the first six months, the 
package was unchanged. But 
after six months of work to re- 
store confidence, we completely 
repackaged the product. Imme- 
diately, we found that we had 
taken one of the biggest steps 
possible in convincing a skeptical 
trade that we were sincerely be- 
hind the line and in the business 
to stay. The new cartons had a 
splendid psychological effect on 
jobbers and dealers. That was 
one problem solved. 

Another problem was how to 
handle shopworn and_ unsalable 
goods that dealers and jobbers had 
been carrying for a long time. We 
decided to take old stocks back 
without question and usually at 
full value. It was a good move, 
for it helped to convince dealers 
of the line’s comeback. 

We learned another valuable 
lesson about waking the sleeping 
line. We found that it was best 
to concentrate efforts on the fast 
movers. For the first six months, 
we featured cuticle ice, which was 
our main product. Then we real- 
ized that to revive a line it is nec- 
essary to give the dealer a fast 
seller, so we set to work on a new 
product, a liquid polish. Liquid 
polish had. become a rage among 
women and we had to give it to 
the dealer if we hoped to gain 
his co-operation. Recently, we 
put out another new product, a 
cuticle remover in semi-jelly form 
that can be sold in tubes. Since 
putting it out we have been con- 
centrating on it, making it a fast 
mover. All of which has helped 
to win the trade. 

Initial resistance, broken down 
by these plans, was further weak- 
ened by advertising. Opening ad- 
vertisements were in metropolitan 
rotogravure sections. These were 
followed by copy in a daily paper. 
Then, we used space in a Sunday 
magazine section. The result has 
been that advertising has created 
a new demand for Lustrite of 
which dealers have had to take 
notice, and distribution, for all 
practical purposes, is 100 per cent 
in the drug and department stores 
we seek to sell. 
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Though we concentrated on lJo- 
cal trade, we did not overlook the 
chance to show suburban districts 
within 100 miles that the old line 
had been re-established. In these 
districts, mail-order methods were 
used to renew interest. 

What proved most successful of 
all among suburban dealers was 
a follow-up on free-sample cov- 
pons that I believe has never been 
tried before. As those who have 
tried the free-sample plan know, 
one of the big problems with 
newspaper coupons is to capitalize 
with the dealer the woman’s re- 
quest for the sample. Each re- 
turned coupon ought to be made 
to do effective work in getting 
the dealer to stock the product. 


A SUCCESSFUL COUPON PLAN 


The scheme which we found suc- 
cessful in our advertising in daily 
newspapers and the Sunday maga- 
zine section was in connection 
with a special campaign on cuticle 
remover in a tube and also liquid 
polish. The coupon, in this cam- 
paign, offered a free sample and 
asked the woman to give the name 
of the dealer from whom she buys 
her toiletries. About 50 per cent 
of the women indicated the name 
of their dealer. Samples were 
sent to these women from the 
main office. Then, we pasted the 
actual coupon sent us on a double 
postcard and sent it to the dealer. 
Next to the coupon was written 
this message: 

This coupon is from one of our_ad- 
vertisements introducing the new Lus- 
trite cuticle remover. We _ have sent 
the samples requested in the coupon. 

You will note consumer states she 
buys toilet goods at your store. | 

As you will undoubtedly desire to 
capitalize this sales-lead, please mail 
attached addressed postal card at once. 

We thank you for your co-operation. 


The attached card, with con- 
sumer’s name and address and 
dealer’s signature already filled in, 
was mailed to the customer with 
these words from the dealer: 


We are informed by the Lustrite 
Corporation that you have been mailed 
the sample of manicure preparations 
which you requested. : 

We want to thank you for your 
patronage and let you know that we 
are prepared to serve your need for 
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meritorious Lustrite preparations as, 
indeed, all other standard toilet articles. 
Cordially yours (signed by the 
dealer). 


Considering printing, labor and 
postage, this plan was not cheap. 
But it worked well, because it 
showed the dealer the actual 
coupon sent in, let him see with 
his own eyes that Mrs. Jones had 
asked for Lustrite, and enabled 
him to get a close tie-up for his 
store without going to any more 
trouble than dropping a card in 
the mailbox. The card to the 
consumer was simply worded so 
that any dealer would feel that the 
message was in keeping with the 
dignity of his store. 

We made further use of the 
double card, because underneath 
the pasted-on coupon we printed 
a special introductory offer good 
for thirty days. All the dealer had 
to do to order this was to fill in 
his jobber’s name and mail the 
card back to us. He didn’t even 
have to sign his own name because 
this was the card we had sent him 
and his name was already on it. 

These plans are convincing deal- 
ers that Lustrite is back to stay. 
We no longer encounter the same 
skepticism which, at the begin- 
ning, faced us at every turn. We 
feel that we are succeeding, as 
rapidly as can be expected, in re- 
storing confidence in the line. All 
of which would seem to prove 
that sound merchandising methods 
will overcome the most severe ob- 
stacles—even the reputation of 
being a flash in the pan. 


Palm Beach Cloth Account 
with L. §. Goldsmith 


The Goodall Worsted Company, San- 
ford, Me., manufacturer of Palm Beach 
cloth, has appointed the L. S. Gold- 
smith Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Plans are now being made for a cam- 
paign next summer. Poster advertising, 
national weeklies and newspapers will be 
the principal mediums used. 


Houston “Press” Appoints 
A. G. Noriment 


The Houston, Tex,, Press has ap- 
pointed A. G. Norment acting advertis- 
ing manager. He succeeds A. F. But- 
terfield, whose death is reported else- 
where in this issue. 
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Chicago Financiers Form 


Investment Company 

An investment banking company has 
been formed at Chicago by William 
Wrigley, Jr., John Hertz, A. D. Lasker, 
ohn R. Thompson, Lawrence Stern and 
several other prominent business men. 
The new firm is known as Lawrence 
Stern & Company. It will conduct a 
general investment banking business, 
specializing in the underwriting and 
wholesale distribution of real estate 
mortgage securities. 

_ The_board of directors includes Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the William Wrigley, Jr., Com- 
pany; John Hertz, president of the 
Yellow Cab Manufacturing and associ- 
ated companies; A. D. Lasker, presi- 
dent of Lord & Thomas, and former 
head of the United States Shipping 
Board; John R. Thompson, chairman 
of the board of the John R. Thompson 
Company; Stuyvesant Peabody, presi- 
dent of the Peabody Coal Company and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Consumers Company; Charles A. 
McCulloch, president of the Parmelee 
Company; Herbert L. Stern, president 
of the Balaban & Katz Corporation; 
Alfred Ettlinger, Joseph J. Rice and 
Lawrence Stern, who is president. 
Actively associated with Mr. Stern 
in the operation of the company will be 
Joseph J. Rice, who has been associated 
with Mr, Stern for many years, and 
Alfred Ettlinger. Public relations and 
advertising for this firm will be handled 
by H. C. Towner, who was for several 
years Western advertising manager of 
S. W. Straus & Company. 


Kree-Mee Fudge Company 


Appoints Joseph E. Hanson 

The Kree-Mee Fudge Company, 
Springfield, N. J., has appointed the 
Joseph E. Hanson Company, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., advertising agency, as 
advertising counsel. Plans, which are 
now being made for a fall campaign, 
call for the use of newspapers in the 
New York territory. 


Dunbar Shrimp Account for 


Bauerlein Agency 
The Dunbar-Dukate Company, New 
Orleans, packer of Dunbar shrimp, has 
appointed Bauerlein, Inc., advertising 
agency, New Orleans, to direct its ad- 
vertising. 


“Forum” Appoints Finucan & 


McClure 
The Forum, New York, has appointed 
Finucan & McClure, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, Chicago, as advertising 
representatives in the West. 


J. L. Fearing, Vice-President, 


International Paper Company 
Joseph L. Fearing, sales manager of 

the International Paper Company, has, 

in addition, been made vice-president. 








Columbus, Ohio, Banks Answer 
Florida’s Challenge 


Seven Banks Unite in Newspaper Advertising to Sell the Inhabitants 
on the Home Town’s Advantages. 


NE evidence, at least, that 

Florida’s efforts to advertise 
its advantages as a community are 
being felt in other sections of the 
country may now be_ recorded. 
Seven banks of Columbus, Ohio, 
have united in publishing a full- 
page advertisement which appeared 
in a Columbus morning newspaper, 
in which these banks challenge the 
claims of Florida as a better place 
in which to live and work than 
Columbus. 

The advertisement is more than 
casually interesting for several 
reasons. The first reason is that 
the banks whose signatures appear 
at the bottom of the advertisement 
have appropriated to themselves 
the task and expense of the effort. 
Second, it is addressed directly and 
primarily to men and women out 
of work—a group which in most 
communities is looked upon more 
as a liability than as a credit to 
the town. Third, it urges the un- 
employed to stay in Columbus and 
get a job. Advice to the unem- 
ployed usually urges migration 
for repairs to broken fortunes and 
a return when fortunes are re- 
paired. 

In one way this advertisement of 
Columbus banks may be regarded 
as a testimonial to the effectiveness 
of the advertising which has been, 
and is being, carried on by the 
various interests and communities 
of Florida. It does not attempt to 
meet the claims of Florida by 
cataloging the advantages of 
Columbus, but, on the other hand, 
it quotes a number of statements 
that have been made _ about 
Florida’s importance as an agri- 
cultural State, its importance in 
the manufacture of tobacco, its 
lumber industry and the large 
amount of turpentine and rosin 
produced there and its mineral re- 
sources in the way of phosphate 
rock and Fuller’s earth, and after 
each such statement asks pointedly 


whether the inhabitant of Columbus 
° 2 


would like to engage in that kind 
of work. The advertisement, in 
other words, is keyed to the cap- 
tion, “What Are You Going to Do 
When You Get There?” 

Quite cleverly, the general ap- 
pearance of the advertisement is 
predicated upon an_ interest in 
Florida on the part cf the reader, 
for the most prominent feature of 
the layout is the large map which 
is printed across the top and half 
way down the right side. “You're 
going to Florida, of course,” is the 
first line of the message. Such a 
greeting quite naturally takes the 
reader into camp at once. Any 
vaguely defined idea he may have 
had about really going there would 
in all probability take form and 
substance at once. The second line 
gives him a splendid reason for 
going—“You’re out of a job here 
and the town hasn’t done anything 
for you.” The general effect of 
this on an individual out of work 
would start him packing his trunk. 
Doubt is then thrown into the 
reader’s mind with the next state- 
ment, “You are going to Florida. 
But what are you going to do 
when you get there?” After this 
beginning, almost any reader could 
be depended upon to read the rest 
of the advertisement. 


S. K. Ellis Joins Erwin, 
Wasey & Company 


Sherman K. Ellis has joined the 
New York office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, advertising agency. He had 
been associated with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company for the last six 
years, first as a member of the Chicago 
office and then as manager of the San 
Francisco office. Last July Mr. Ellis 
returned to the Chicago office. 


Murphy Varnish Account to 
Calkins & Holden 


The advertising account of _ the 
Murphy Varnish Company, Newark, 
N. J., has been placed with Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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Why it pays to advertise 
Food Products 
in 
PHILADELPHIA 





City’s Food Bill Estimated 
at $2,750,000 for Each Day 


Philadelphia’s meal check every day is 
$2,750,000; about a billion dollars a year 
spent for food. 

This is the estimate of Ralph B. Clay- 
berger, a director of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and chairman of its 
agricultural committee. 

In a survey of the problem of feeding this 
city of more than 2,000,000 population, Mr. 
Clayberger developed the following about 
Philadelphia’s food requirements: 

The weekly meat bill is the largest item; 
8,000 head of cattle, 10,000 sheep and 5,000 
hogs every seven days. Other items, by the 
week, are 720,000 dozen eggs, 1,080,000 
pounds of butter; 577,000 pounds of poultry 
and 163,300 pounds of cheese. 

Philadelphians eat $10,000,000 worth of 
fish every year; potatoes, onions and cabbage 
costing $15,000,000 and other vegetables 
and fruits costing $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 











(Reprinted from The Evening Bulletin 
August 13, 1925.) 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


526,796 sis 


Net paid average circulation for 3ix 
months ending March 31, 1925. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and is one of the largest in the United 
States. 

New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San F rancisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 








(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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Do you 
know which 
evening newspaper leads 
in home delivered city 


circulation in Milwaukee ? 


A representative of this 


newspaper sextette will 
give you the 


facts. 








*/HILE every newspaper in this 
PY group is of vital individual 
| importance in its respective 
waste, the use of ALL SIX news- 
papers offers national advertisers 
several distinct advantages. 














BOSTON AMERICAN 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
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First, these six newspapers are rep- 
resented in the national field by 
one contact and merchandising 
organization. 


Second, a standardized merchan- 
dising service that is time-tried 
and proven. 


Third, all six newspapers operate 
on a flat rate basis. 


The use of these six newspapers, represent- 
ing six markets with ten million people, 
means certain contact with responsive reader 
audiences in highly responsive trading areas. 


Please address inquiries to nearest office of 
the group: 





EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


2 Columbus Circle Hearst Building 5 Winthrop Square 
New York Chicago Boston 
R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 





ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 
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Milwaukee— First City in Diversity of Industry 





Do You Double Sales Each Year? 


Lillian’s Chocolates advertising in 
RGwgumes was widely scattered 






of instances Wile ti 
have been lowefa ) tales vol- 
ume increased by “concentration 
in one newspaper. The Journal 
alone thoroughly covers and sells 


the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 





Wisconsin — First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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A Regional Survey That Promises 
Much for Merchandising 


Commerce Department Issues Survey of Philadelphia Marketing Region, 
the First of a Series 


Washington Burcau 
of Printers’ INK 
A* excellent sample of a most 
important piece of government 
work for domestic merchandising 
is now available as the “Com- 
mercial Survey of the Philadelphia 
Marketing Region.” This report 
offers a direct source of informa- 
tion to every sales and advertising 
manager who is selling goods in 
the region studied, and it has even 
a much wider appeal because of 
its significance. It is the fore- 
runner of similar surveys of all 
of the important marketing re- 
gions of the country. 

Under the administration of 
Secretary Hoover, the Department 
of Commerce has developed a ser- 
vice for the collection and dis- 
semination of statistical and com- 
modity information regarding 
foreign distribution that is re- 
markable. But our home markets 
have been sadly neglected. Aside 
from general statistical informa- 
tion, it has been impossible to 
secure from any governmental 
source any but a very few of the 
facts that are indispensable to eco- 
nomical and successful merchan- 
dising in any definite territory of 
this country. 

The Philadelphia survey shows 
that this great fault is being over- 
come. As announced _ several 
months ago by Printers’ INK, the 
report under discussion is to be 
followed by one on the Atlanta 
marketing region, for which an in- 
vestigation has been under way 
tor some time. During the pres- 
ent fiscal year, it is expected that 
at least six other important re- 
gions will be surveyed. Accord- 
ing to present plans, eventually 
the entire United States will be 
covered by similar investigations 
which will result in a series of re- 
ports covering not only practically 
all of our domestic selling factors, 
but also their phases of variation 
as well. 


A. H. Onthank, chief of the 
domestic division, under whose 
direction the work is being con- 
ducted, declares that the Philadel- 
phia survey is undoubtedly the 
most important effort of his or- 
ganization since it was established 
two years ago, and that it is the 
first real attempt by any govern- 
ment agency to establish the 
selling and advertising factors 
that are essential to good mer- 
chandising and that are beyond 
cold statistics. 

“Of course,” he said, “we 
haven’t told the whole story. We 
have merely taken a step forward, 
and I think it is a long step, in 
the direction of securing informa- 
tion regarding buying habits and 
merchandising practices that is 
necessary if statistics are to be 
accurately interpreted. Many a 
sales or advertising manager has 
found that his logical deductions 
from all available statistics on a 
certain territory were misleading, 
because of the influence of unde- 
termined human and competitive 
factors. 


FIRST THE DEPARTMENT FOUND 
WHAT WAS WANTED 


“From many letters and queries 
sent to our division by business 
men, we secured an adequate idea 
of the important merchandising 
information that was unsupplied. 
We then planned to secure as 
much of the desired information 
as possible, and to combine it in 
a report of the Philadelphia re- 
gion with all of the available sta- 
tistics that are pertinent. 

“The report was written and the 
survey was made by J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, statistician of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia. Much credit is also due to 
Dr. Joseph H. Willits, professor 
of geography and industry, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, for his advice and super- 
vision, and to Paul C. Olsen, who 
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collaborated in the field and sta- 
tistical work. 

“Obviously, most of the infor- 
mation could be secured only by 
personal investigations in the field, 
and before the work had pro- 
gressed very far we began to 
make discoveries in both condi- 
tions and methods which we are 
following in the other investiga- 
tions. We first thought that the 
Third Federal Reserve District 
could be accepted as the natural 
regional market of which Phila- 
delphia is the centre; but we soon 
found that it was necessary to 
consider this territory as five dis- 
tinct markets. And we found 
many other similar conditions 
which necessitated modifications 
of our plan.” 

From the first paragraph of the 
introduction to the report, every 
page appears to present informa- 
tion that is both unusual and valu- 
able. For instance, the introduc- 
tion states that retail purchases of 
goods by the nearly 7,000,000 
people in the marketing area 
amount to well over two billion 
dollars annually, while the fac- 
tories, mines and farms in the 
district buy each year more than 
three billion dollars’ worth of raw 
materials, machinery, equipment 
and other supplies. And detailed 
estimates of the annual expendi- 
tures for the principal classes of 
retail goods, and of the pur- 
chases by the industries in the dis- 
trict, are given in the tables of 
the appendix. 

The report then discusses the 
subject of supply and demand in 
relation to local production, and 
points out how and to what ex- 
tent local production affects the 
market as a whole. It also shows 
that the district output of many 
materials and commodities is in- 
capable of supplying the needs of 
the community. Hence, from the 
outset, the report approaches its 
subject from a fundamental basis, 
and shows that the region offers 
the most welcome market to those 
commodities which are not locally 
produced. 

In explaining the purpose of the 
report, the introduction points out 
that it is essential for the dis- 
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tributor to realize that the Phila- 
delphia district, although in many 
respects a commercial unit, is by 
no means a homogeneous and uni- 
form market, and continues: 

“It is more truly a group of 
markets, and there is a great 
divergence in the character of 
demand and in buying power of 
consumers between these different 
regions in the Philadelphia market- 
ing area. In this survey five such 
regional markets have been con- 
sidered, although it would have 
been possible to make still further 
subdivisions into much smaller 
district units.” 

Each of these regional markets 
is shown on a map, and it is ex- 
plained that each differs from the 
others in the racial and occupa- 
tional characteristics of the people, 
in their wealth and buying power, 
and in other characteristics of the 
consumers’ market which would 
tend to influence and determine the 
amount and kind of different com- 
modities which they would pur- 
chase. In the same way, it is 
shown, variations between these 
regional markets in the nature and 
size of the various industries and 
other economic activities will af- 
fect the character and extent of 
the market for raw materials and 
other kinds of producers’ goods. 

“Hence it is essential that the 
distributor of any commodity ex- 
amine the market carefully with 
special reference to his own sales 
problem, analyzing and _ interpret- 
ing the various indicators of buy- 
ing power specifically in terms of 
his own product. It is patently 
impossible to make a_ general 
market analysis for all, or even 
for large classes, of commodities 
in such a short space as that en- 
compassed by this study, and the 
survey does not pretend to do this. 
However, an attempt has been 
made to assemble and present in 
the following pages all of the 
readily available statistical data 
and other information concern- 
ing the strength and character of 
this market and the methods and 
channels of distribution in the 
Philadelphia marketing area, s0 
that the sales manager might see 
these facts in measuring and 
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There’s a vast difference 
« « « « between readers 





A millionaire and a pauper —each 
counts just one in a general election. 
A newspaper buyer, regardless of 
wealth or station, counts just one in 
the circulation statement. You should 
know what kind of a reader he is. 


* * * * * * 


HEN would you rather try to 

sell aman—when he is rushing 
to or from the office—or when he is 
at home in the evening, his day’s 
work done, with the time and leisure 
and willingness to listen to you ? 


Consider a newspaper reader in the 
same light. The buyer of a news- 
paper on the street in a city the size 
of Indianapolis has only time for a 
hurried reading of the headlines or 
his favorite feature. He has neither 
time nor inclination to read a story 
designed to sell him merchandise. 


At home, in the evening, leisurely 
reading and enjoying the evening 
paper he has paid to have delivered 
to his home, the same man is in a 
receptive, interested frame of mind. 
The Indianapolis News has by far 
the largest circulation in Indianapolis 
and the smallest street sale. It has 
more exclusive home delivered cir- 
culation than both other daily papers 
combined. In the home is where ad- 
vertising accomplishes most. 
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Bill Herschell — all 
Hoosiers feel privi- 
le ed to call 

ill”’—is the un- 
crowned poet laure- 
ate of Hoosierdom, 
now that the voice 
of Riley is mute. His 
poems are one more 
reason for the — 
ness of The News 


WW IANAPOLISNEWS 


Frank T. Carroll, c4dvertising Manager 


Dan A. Carroll 


110 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Building, CHICAGO 
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evaluating the market for his 
particular product.” 

The report then describes the 
market, both generally and in re- 
lation to a number of important 
products. For instance, it states 
that the purchases of electrical 
supplies, exclusive of industrial 
products, amounts annually to 
more than $30,000,000, of which 
about half is produced within the 
district. 

After presenting a wealth of in- 
formation regarding the general 
character and importance of the 
region, its productive and manu- 
facturing industries, commerce 
and distribution, wholesale trade, 
retail trade, advertising mediums, 
and banking and financial facil- 
ities, the report takes up in detail 
all of the important factors of the 
five regional markets. Then these 
markets are explained and dis- 
cussed in relation to their eco- 
nomic character, merchandising 
factors and distribution centres. 

The statistics given are carefully 
selected and their direct applica- 
tion to the general information of 
the report is pointed out. They 
cover population, races and na- 
tionalities, religions, ages, sexes, 
education, mortality, families, 
buying power as expressed by 
wealth and income, living condi- 
tions, productive industries, com- 
merce and finance. 

Innumerable statements of the 
report show the value of the in- 
formation it contains from an 
advertising and every other mer- 
chandising standpoint. For in- 
stance, “Women’s high shoes were 
sold in this area for some time 
after the vogue for oxfords had 
made high shoes practically un- 
salable in other parts of the 
United States. For the same rea- 
son, piece goods are still a leading 
feature in the department stores 
of the region, although in other 
parts of the country they have 
been largely supplanted by ready- 
to-wear dresses.” 

One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the study is the light it 
throws on the problem of reach- 
ing the people of the five markets. 
As an example, in discussing the 
merchandising factors of the rural 
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and mountain area of the region, 
the difficulty of reaching the mar- 
ket is emphasized, owing to the 
predominance of farming and 
small-scale manufacture, the lack 
of good communication and wide 
distribution of the population, and 
the advertising problem is dis- 
cussed as follows: 

“The general education and in- 
telligence of the people is high, 
illiteracy being lower than in any 
other region; but in spite of these 
factors an approach to this mar- 
ket through magazine and news- 
paper advertising is difficult, in- 
asmuch as the circulation of these 
journals is materially lower than 
in other parts of the district. In- 
deed, newspapers have a circula- 
tion only a third as wide as in the 
district as a whole. The circula- 
tion of farm journals, however, 
is fairly high, averaging more than 
one copy to a farm. Mail-order 
houses using catalogue advertising 
find this area a fairly good feld 
on account of the preponderance 
of rural population.” 

he “Commercial Survey of the 
Philadelphia Marketing Area” is 
published as Domestic Cominerce 
Series No. 1, is illustrated with 
maps and charts, contains 130 
closely printed pages, and is now 
offered for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


R. C. Freitag with Kissel 
Motor Company 


R. ©. Freitag has been made adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager oi 
the Kissel Motor Car Company, Hart- 
ford, Wis. He was formerly assistant 
general sales manager of the Eveready 
Hosiery Company, Milwaukee. 

' 








New Accounts for Toledo 
Agency 

The Fostoria Screw Company, Fos- 
toria, Ohio, manufacturer of bolts and 
bushings, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the C. C. Stockford Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, advertising agency. 
It is planned to use automotive papers. 





Fisher Body Income Shows 


Large Increase 

The Fisher Body Corporation, De- 
troit, and subsidiaries, report net in- 
come of $5,207,005 for the quarter 
ended July 31. This is an increase of 
$3,510,835 over the July,.1924, quarter. 
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Acker Merrall & Condit feature 
a famous brand of cigars, em- 
phasizing their high quality by 
displaying the current Medalist 
page from Vanity Fair. 
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They Come Back 


Sept. 3, 1925 


@ When Arunah S. Abell founded 
the Baltimore Sun in 1837, Balti- 
more was a city of about 90,000. 


@ Today there are over 796,000 Bal- 


timoreans. 


@ The Sunpapers have more than 
kept pace with this growth through 
generation after generation—though 
a number of other daily papers have, 
in the meantime, come and gone. 


@ At first only 4 small pages, carry- 
ing a few lines of advertising, the 
Sunpapers today often have more 
than sixty pages in a single daily 
issue and 130 pages and more on 
Sunday. In the first 6 months of 
this year, the advertising lineage 
(Morning, Evening and Sunday) to- 
taled over seventeen million lines. 


@ The Sunpapers have been success- 
ful, from the advertiser’s point of 
view, because in the main Sun circu- 
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For More 


lation is home circulation, delivered 
through the length and breadth of 
Baltimore’s 97 square miles by ex- 
clusive Sun carriers. 


@ Sun readers are careful readers— 
and so the Sunpapers carry more 
than 75% of Baltimore’s Classified 
advertising and the great bulk of all 
local retail advertising. 


@Sun advertising pays. Naturally, 
the advertiser, like Oliver Twist, 
comes back to ask for more and more. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 247,320 
Sunday - - - 182,031 


A Gain of 3587 Daily and 4527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 








BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Indtanapolts 
Radio Show 


Sept. 21 to 26 


rounding territory comprises a 

fertile field for the merchandis- 
ing of radio receiving sets and gen- 
eral radio supplies. This demand 
will be crystallized this month with 
a huge Radio Show, during which 
the Radio Industry will be given 
much valuable exploitation. The 
advertising columns of the Indian- 
apolis Star will: effectively carry 
your message into thousands of 
local and suburban homes in which 
there is not now radio. The 
Indianapolis Star, as Indiana’s fin- 
est morning newspaper, will build 
an authentic good will attitude 
toward YOUR radio products. 


Lieunsing terri and its sur- 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The advertiser who uses the 
Star League—Terre 
Haute, Muncie and Indian- 


space within a {2 months’ 
period in each newspaper. 








INDIANA’S FINEST MORN- 


ING NEWSPAPER 





























The Color Photograph Comes into 
Its Own 


Remarkable Results Secured in a Field Which Has Been Slow to Reach 
Its Present Degree of Practical Excellence 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


OLOR photography has reached 
& a really remarkable degree of 
artistic excellence, and this prog- 
ress has been made very may a 
Long before color plates could be 
produced, however, inventive sci- 
ence had evolved a_ successful 
method of securing the negative 
in full and natural colors. The 
hitch came in attempting to put 
this result into usable form. 

During the period of investiga- 
tion and research work, a substi- 
tute was employed, which is even 
now adequate when at all carefully 
handled. An artist merely painted 
over the photograph, keeping his 
colors natural, life-like, with no 
attempt at posterized effects. Some 
beautiful illustrations for adver- 
tising are obtained in this manner. 

The most satisfactory effects 
are associated with aniline colors, 
which are transparent. This 
means that generous areas may be 
tinted over the photograph, while 
retaining its every detail. 

It is sometimes necessary, at the 
last moment, to retouch in tempera 
high lights to give sparkle and 
contrast. There are examples of 
these hand-painted originals which 
practically defy detection. 

Just why do advertisers employ 
the color-photography type of 
illustration, in the face of the 
popular use of original paintings 
by artists of note? To what 
specific uses may these photo- 
graphic subjects be put, differ- 
entiating them from better-known 
techniques ? 

Well, each advertiser has his 
own individual reason. In a 
search for absolute fidelity to life, 
to character portrayal and to that 
form of realism which some con- 
sider the first essential of advertis- 
ing illustration, these color-photog- 
raphy illustrations answer the 
problem emphatically. There is 
the always-present quality of the 


camera work, plus natural colors. 

A really remarkable series is 
running in periodicals at the 
present time, fcaturing Wesson 
Oil, wherein the latest ideas in 
photographic accuracy plus full 
color, reach unexpected perfection. 

This campaign seems to have 
mastered every essential of the 
technique. The advertisements 
are of the human-interest school, 
picturing housewives at work in 
kitchens, table compositions, birth- 
day parties, and so on. 

It is said, occasionally, that this 
type of illustration is apt to be 
stilted and to emphasize the in- 
herent commercialism of the 
average photograph. Color, it is 
claimed, merely makes faults more 
glaring. It is a cheap substitute 
for really artistic canvases by 
artists who put personality into 
their interpretations. 

Of course, it cannot be said that 
color photography will take the 
place of original paintings. A 
still life of food products, for ex- 
ample, done in colors by an artist 
who is in sympathy with his 
theme and who is thoroughly ar- 
tistic and imaginative, will inject 
a certain something into his inter- 
pretation which no camera could 
hope to duplicate. 


FIDELITY TO COPY 


On the other hand, the color 
photography artist can produce re- 
sults, in turn, which are impossible 
in any other way. Fidelity to copy 
is one of these, together with 
strict regard for the finest detail. 

Take an account such as Herati 
rugs: By photographing direct 
from the rugs and making color 
plates, the merchandise is trans- 
lated in an ideal manner. People 
do not desire an impression, a 
poster hint at the artistic charm 
of the design. They demand tex- 
ture, pattern, absolute realism, and 
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this the camera provides unfail- 
ingly. It is becoming quite the 
thing, today, to illustrate cata- 
logues by color photography, for 
by this process certain classes of 
goods can be reproduced with 
amazing fidelity to the original, 
and high art is less a considera- 
tion than showing the goods. 

One of the most effective recipe 
books for a food product was so 
illustrated throughout. A domes- 
tic science specialist made up the 
elaborate recipes on rarest of 
china, and then they were rushed 
to the photographer who made his 
negatives before the first bloom 
had been lost; not a leaf of lettuce 
wilted, nor the crispness gone 
from fried potatoes. 

The most intricate subjects de- 
veloped perfectly and the old say- 
ing “Looks good enough to eat” 
was certainly true of every page 
of the book. Rug and carpet, wall 
paper and furniture catalogues 
lend themselves to color photog- 
raphy illustrations. The manu- 
facturer is not concerned with ar- 
tistic effects, the personality of 
the artist or elaborately conceived 
techniques, new and original. His 
only wish is to present his goods 
exactly as they are. 

For a year, the periodical adver- 
tising in color for Orinoka dra- 
peries and upholsteries has been 
photographically realistic. Curtains 
at windows are shown with such 
perfect detail and realism that one 
may almost feel the sheen of gor- 
geously patterned hangings. And 
the housewife wants to see that 
pattern down to the smallest dot 
and dash and flower and festoon. 

It is surprising to find how plate 
making has improved, of recent 
years, in this field. Even on paper 
which is none too good, there have 
been Orinoka illustrations that 
might have been the fabrics them- 
selves spread upon the page. Ef- 
fects are secured which do not 
seem possible for fast presses and 
the general rush of the hour. No 
drawn original could equal these 
designs. 

A rather novel application of 
color photography is that now be- 
ing employed in behalf of a peri- 
odical series for the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Although the 
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camera you buy reproduces its 
scenes in black and white only, the 
advertising reproduces the most 
perfect full-color replicas of fig- 
ures and scenery. It is felt that 
psychology enters into the idea, 
The prospect visualizes these pic- 
tures in terms of color, always, 
for that is the way they reach his 
eyes. 

It is not claimed that the camera 
will take color photographs. But 
color photography enlivens and 
animates the illustrations of the 
campaign to the point of making 
one eager to own a Kodak. 

In numerous campaigns, color 
photography has added to the sell- 
ing efficiency of the picture, where 
original paintings might have left 
much to be desired. A bottle of 
Heinz pickles is so skilfully and 
faithfully reproduced, in full 
color, by means of this process, 
that every tiny detail of the con- 
tents of that bottle are put on 
paper in an appetizing manner. 
The smallest piece of red pepper, 
the wartiest pickle, look so life- 
like that you can “fairly taste 
them.” 

A pretty housewife is shown in 
her kitchen, at a table, making up 
a batch of biscuits. All of the 
accessories are introduced; bottle 
of milk, measuring cups, rolling 
rin, pie board, biscuits, baking 
powder, bowl, and a can of short- 
ening, Snowdrift. Then, too, an 
interesting touch in the illustration 
is the smartly up-to-date house 
dress worn by the housewife. It 
carries an elaborate color pattern. 


A PERFECT REPRODUCTION 


To look at this illustration is 
almost to see the real scene, so 
perfect are all its details in the 
matter of faithful color values. 
It is, indeed, the scene to the life. 
Here is realism raised to the very 
highest and final degree. For an 
artist to paint the numerous small 
details and carry their colors 
along with them would be expect- 
ing too much. The camera, how- 
ever, proves faithful to its trust. 

In this example, as in so many 
others, stilted effects are avoided. 
Even in black and white, the pho- 
tograph would have been highly 
artistic. Its posing is beautifully 
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THE NEWS 
OF HARPER’S BAZAR 
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MICHAEL ARLEN’S PLAY 
“THE GREEN HAT” 





Harper’s Bazar “Breaks Tradition in “Publishing a Play 
from a Book Already Enormously Successful 





No British author who has ever 


visited America has ever created a 
greater furore than Michael Arlen 
did on his trip to America last 
winter. The success of his “These 
Charming People” followed by the 
even greater success of “The Green 
Hat” stirred up a frenzy of interest 
in their author. 

He was entertained by everybody, 
dined by everybody and feted by the 
world and his wife. 


It seemed the pinnacle of interest 
in an author had been attained when 
Mr. Arlén started to set the Thames 
on fire all over again by dramatizing 
“The Green Hat.” With Katherine 
Cornell, perhaps the most notable 
of our younger actresses appearing 
as Iris March, the shameful, shame- 
less lady, “The Green Hat” opened 
in Detroit last spring and was a sen- 
sation; it repeated its sensational 
success in Chic: Igo. 

It is to open in New York on 
September 15th, and, judging from 
what the critics have already said 


in advance, theatrical history is to 
be made that evening. 

“The Green Hat” is a play of 
smart people. It is sophisticated, 
brilliant, mordant. 

For all of these very good reasons, 
and realizing that “The Green Hat”’ 
is just the sort of thing that will 
appeal to its own fashionable clien- 
tele, Harper's Bazar is breaking 
tradition by publishing this play 
from a book that already has had its 
thousands of readers. 

Those who found “The Green 
Hat” in book form amusing, will 
find “The Green Hat” in play form 
even more amusing. With the prob- 
ability that tickets, even at a 
premium, will be difficult to secure 
for weeks to come, it will be a great 
satisfaction to many of Harper 
Bazar’s readers to be able to read 
the play i in its pages. 

Harper’s Bazar is indeed breaking 
publishing traditions again but it is 
doing so in the interest of those 
fashionable women to whom i® so 
exclusively appeals. 











Harpers Bazar 
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worked out. It is absolutely un- 
commercial. 

The size of the illustration does 
not appear to disturb color pho- 
tography. Figure compositions, 
no more than two inches square, 
are every bit as perfect as if ten 
times the size. 

An advertiser wishes to show 
an overturned basket of straw- 
berries (Certo), and the color 
photograph is made direct from 
the fruit itself. The berries can 
be eaten, so exact and detailed is 
their reproduction. 

This process is now popular, 
as opposed to original canvases, 
for other reasons. One is that it 
is reasonably prompt. To make 
an adequate painting of a certain 
subject, an artist might demand 
several weeks, and this would not 
include plates, of course. The 
other day we saw a model posed 
in a carmine dress, and within an 
hour the color negatives were held 
up to the light for us to see. They 
were perfect, exquisite. And it 
was all ready for the engraver! 

Those who have experimented 
with and used color photography 
all agree upon several high points. 

An artist, not a photographer, 
must lay out the floor plan of the 
composition, in pencil, in rough 
sketch form—this, to make certain 
of artistic composition. 

Models and groupings should 
come under his supervision, for 
the painted-canvas quality can and 
should be injected, although the 
camera is the real artist, after all. 

Attention must be paid, in ad- 
vance, to the colors in costumes 
worn by models, as related to ac- 
cessories and their colors. 

The successful illustrations in 
this field are no mere matter of 
chance. A’ painter’s directing 
sense is always behind them, alert 
for inartistic and inharmonious 
effects. 


Waukesha Steel Fence Com- 
pany Changes Name 


The Waukesha Steel Products Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wis., steel and wire 
fencing, has changed its name to the 
Century Fence Company. The _ com- 
pany’s product, which has been known 
as the Durecon Chain Link fence, will 
hereafter be sold under the trade name 
of “Century.” 
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“Distribution & Warehousing” 


Sold 
Distribution & Warehousing, New 
York, published by the Chilton Class 
Journal Company, has been sold t 


Distribution and Warehousing Publica 
tions, Inc., a_ subsidiary of the United 
Publishers Corporation. Andrew  K. 
Murray, former business manager of 
the publication, has become president 
and general manager. Charles G. Phil. 
lips, president of the United Publish. 
ers Corporation, is a director of the new 
corporation, as is Fritz J. Frank, who 
is president of the Iron Age Publishing 
Company, New York. 


American Paper and Pulp 
Appoints D. A. Crocker 


D. A. Crocker, formerly vice-president 
of the Eastern Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Bangor, Me., paper maker, has 
Joined the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. He has become a member 
of the Woodlands Section and will de. 
vote his whole time to a study of pulp- 
wood production, forest management, 
reforestation and other problems of the 
paper industry. His first project will 
be a_study of forest conditions around 
the Great Lakes. 


Atwater Kent Advances 
D. M. Bauer 


D. M. Bauer, formerly district sales 
manager, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
succeeding F. W. Kulicke. 

Mr. Kulicke, who has been with the 
Atwater Kent company for over nine 
years, has become associated with the 
Budd _ Wheel Company, of Philadelphia 
and Detroit. 


Join Ohio Select List of 


Newspapers 

The Warren, Ohio, Tribune and 
Chronicle and the Elyria, Ohio, Chron- 
icle-Telegram have become members of 
the Ohio Select List of Daily News- 
papers. They will be represented in 
the national field by Robert E. Ward, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. 


Toy Accounts for J. L. Sugden 


_ Agency 

The Littlefield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of “Kangru-Springshu,” 
and John Lloyd Wright, manufacturer 
of Lincoln Logs, have appointed the 
| = x Sugden Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 





R. K. Masters to Represent 


“Physical Culture” 


Raymond K. Masters, who has beer 
representing The Macfadden Unit ir 
New York, will represent Physica 
Culture in New York, starting Sep- 
tember 8. 
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Is It Wise 


(eo vk course you can get along with- 
ip eV out TRUE STORY or any other 


oe - ° : 
ey) magazine —that is to say, if you 
dl feel you can get along without 


covering your entire market. 


But is it wise ? 


Each new customer you make should be worth 
at least five more customers to you because 
if it weren’t for repeat orders and word-of- 
mouth recommendation, you couldn’t afford 


to advertise at all. 


You have something the 
public wants because the 
public buys it in great and 
ever increasing volume. 


The public wants TRUE 
STORY too, because in 
six years it has built itself 
up from only a name to a 
place in 2,000,000 homes 
where it finds at least 
8,000,000 readers. 


For the most part, TRUE 
STORY is unduplicated 
by any other magazine and 
through it you can reach 


new customers and cover 
your whole market, no 
matter how many other 
publications you may be 
using. 


And if these customers you 
secure through TRUE 
STORY stay with you as 
long as they stay with us; 
if they give you as much 
word-of-mouth recom- 
mendation as they give us, 
you will have added a 
powerful force in your 
business. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million” 





































“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


THE CINCINNATI 


“Goes to the home, 
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Ww daily programs hard to beat for 
variety and excellence being supplied 
by her three major broadcasting stations— 
WSAI, WLW and WKRC—Cincinnati 
provides a market for everything you make 
in radio. It is a big market—a steady, 
month-in-and-month-out market—and a 
rich market, too. 


e e ze ze 


It is significant that, during the first six months of 
1925, of all the Radio advertising in the four Cincinnati, 
papers, The Enquirer carried 45%—the lion’s share. 


& e e e 


If you want to make your mark quickly 
and positively in this rich radio field, get 
started right! Use The Cincinnati Enquirer 
—the radio paper of this 
great radio city. 


/ ENQUIRER 


| stays in the home” 
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RADIO 


Oklahoma is 87% virgin territory 
for the Radio Manufacturer 





Despite Oklahoma’s isolation from the big amuse- 
ment centers, the absence of local broadcasting sta- 
tions and the ease with which coast to coast radio 
reception is possible with cheaper sets, Oklahoma is 
today practically an uncultivated radio field. 


A survey recently completed shows that only 13% 
of Oklahoma families are radio owners, leaving a 
potential market of 87% or 450,000 families. 


The fall and winter of 1925-26 will be big radio 
months in Oklahoma. Dealers already are feeling 
increased activity. 


The Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times are 
making preparations to assist radio manufacturers 
who desire their share of Oklahoma’s radio business. 


Unusual Cooperation 


Our Merchandising Department is prepared to render 
the following service to radio advertisers: 


1Jobbing and dealer connections are 
made. 


2.—Portfolios showing the manufacturers 
advertising copy will be merchandised 
to the jobbers and dealers. 


3.—Tie-up advertising will be solicited from 
dealers. 


4.—Our radio editor will be glad to use 
radio publicity of news value. 


The DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Oklahoma City 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 









































And Now We're Promised Better 
Money 


There Seems to Be a Basis for the Rumor That Changes Will Be Made 
in Our Currency 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
HE great national movement 
for industrial simplification has 
reached our currency production. 
It finds the country with five kinds 
of paper money on its hands, when 
one or two would supply every 
need. With money, as with every- 
thing else, there is economic waste 
in the production of needless ya- 
rieties, and a recent investigation 
by the Bureau of Efficiency shows 
that our monetary output has 
grown illogically and unscientifi- 
cally, like a great many lines of 
manufactured products. Varieties 
of money have been added, from 
time to time, to our line of cur- 
rency because of some special de- 
mand, then retained long after 
the need has ceased to exist. 

Any attempt to simplify our 
currency is not only of intense 
interest to the public, but will af- 
fect, in some degree, the methods 
of every kind and size of business. 

For several weeks, it has been 
rumored in Washington that the 
size of our currency denomina- 
tions is to be reduced. For years, 
the Government has been making 
paper money for the Philippines 
one-third smaller than United 
States currency, and at consider- 
ably lower cost. It is reported 
that this size is giving complete 
satisfaction to the public, the 
banks and all business interests of 
the Philippine Islands, and a simi- 
lar reduction in the size of our 
currency has attractive possibilities. 

Our bills are about 3%” by 73%”. 
They would be reduced to ap- 
proximately 21%” by 5”. This 
would not only result in a much 
lower cost of production, but also 
in other economies; for the smaller 
bills, being subjected to less fold- 
ing, would last much longer than 
those of present size. ; 

Then, the reduction might stimu- 
late business in various lines. The 
smaller bills could be enclosed 











without folding in ordinary envel- 
opes; hence, they could be sent 
through the mails with slight 
chance of detection and loss. This 
feature is interesting to contemplate. 

From the viewpoint of the Gov- 
ernment, there is another element 
that indicates a basis of truth for 
the rumor. A reduction in the 
size of our currency could be used 
to solve the problem of the pub- 
lic’s prejudice in favor of the one 
and against the two-dollar bill. 
For many months, the Govern- 
ment has been trying to popular- 
ize the two-dollar bill, but without 
appreciable effect. For every 100 
one-dollar bills in circulation there 
are but eight two-dollar bills. In 
Canada, the ratio is 100 to 36, 
and an equivalent in this country 
would bring about a saving of at 
least $1,000,000 a year for printing 
alone, besides economies for busi- 
ness and the public. 

Doubtless, this could be readily 
brought about by placing the new 
two-dollar bill in general circula- 
tion in advance of the other de- 
nominations. The novelty and 
convenience of the reduced size 
would make the issue popular. Its 
exclusive circulation for three or 
four months would tend promptly 
to overcome the prevailing preju- 
dice against the two-dollar bill, 
and to break the public’s habit of 
demanding the one-dollar denomi- 
nation in preference. 

But despite the many advan- 
tages of the smaller currency, it 
has been impossible to secure any 
official assurance that it is being 
planned. About six months ago, 
the Bureau of Efficiency employed 
William Atherton Du Puy to 
make a special investigation of 
our currency system. His survey 
has been about completed; but 
when he was interviewed he re- 
fused to discuss any proposed 
change in the size of our currency, 
saying that his work had nothing 
to do with that phase of the subject. 











Advertising Made Keystone of a 
Political Campaign 


Issues Nearest the Heart of Voters Emphasized in Nova Scotia Campaign 
Which Succeeded in Throwing Over Forty-three-Year-Old Administration 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


OLITICS is now in season. 

Throughout the country, State, 
county and municipal leaders are 
busy oiling and getting into smooth 
running order the machinery 
which from now until Election 
Day will be operated in intensive 
campaigns to influence public 
opinion in favor of the principles 
and promises which their respec- 
tive parties have to offer. 

There is probably no seasonal 
campaign conducted with such in- 
tensity and vigor as a political 
campaign. Except for special 
elections, party leaders get a 
chance to interest their followers 
and potential prospects in the 
political market but once a year 
—sometimes not so often. In 
business, industries with a_ sea- 
sonal appeal find it difficult to 
keep their selling machinery run- 
ning smoothly after the slack that 
follows the boom period of an ac- 
tive market. But this emergency 
is amply provided for in politics. 
Through a well-planned organiza- 
tion, which merits the careful study 
of sales managers, a skeleton 
organization is kept functioning 
which keeps together the princi- 
ples of strategic sub-divisions. 
These include county leaders, 
ward leaders, district captains and 
so on down the line. As an elec- 
tion draws near, this skeleton 
organization quickly swings into 
action under the guidance of party 
leaders and is ready to launch a 
heavy bombardment of sales propa- 
ganda in favor of its candidates. 

Some parties are engaged in 
getting what, in the phraseology of 
marketing, would be called “repeat 
orders.” “The managers of such 
campaigns devote their energy to 
pointing out the services which 
have been rendered by the admin- 
istration in power. Their com- 
petitors also take the administra- 
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tion’s record as their theme ani 
show where and how the party in 
power failed to deliver, as prom- 
ised, and endeavor to convince the 
public that the program which 
they have to offer will prove more 
economical and advantageous than 
that of the other party. 

The competition is usually very 
keen. It is especially so in New 
York City this season where a very 
bitter primary fight is in progress, 
The primary is very much in the 
nature of the trial campaign of 
a manufacturer who is testing out 
the drawing qualities of several 
forms of a new product which he 
thinks will find an acceptable mar- 
ket. The New York campaign 
is only starting but it is interesting 
to note that in its earliest stage 
advertising is already being used 
in newspapers to urge the contin- 
uance in office of the present 
mayor. More and more each year 
advertising is playing a prominent 
part in getting over to the electo- 
rate the merits of candidates. 

Those engaged in planning the 
advertising for the coming elec- 
tions undoubtedly will be inter- 
ested in learning of a campaign 
which helped to remove an admin- 
istration which had been in con- 
trol for forty-three years. 

This political contest was staged 
in Nova Scotia. Advertising had 
been used in previous campaigns 
but it was written largely from 
the editorial angle. The Con- 
servative Party availed itself of 
advertising counsel and a complete 
campaign was prepared in which 
human interest appeal was the 
dominating theme. The copy was 
unique. It dramatized the issues 
of the campaign in a way which 
helped the electors to visualize 
these issues as they affected them 
personally. 
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How will you meet 
these trends in radio ? 


Here are some suggestions: 


1.Radio dealers are coming 
and going rapidly. A manufac- 
turer must, therefore, have 
means of frequently delivering 
his sales message before every 
active retailer and wholesaler of 
radio, eliminating those who 
have dropped out and missing 
none who have just entered the 
industry. 


“Radio Retailing” reaches every 
known legitimate radio dealer, 
jobber and manufacturer. Its 
circulation is the largest of any 
radio trade magazine — 35,000 
copies monthly. From among 
its readers, a radio manufac- 
turer can select an adequate 
distribution organization of 
capable dealers and jobbers. 


2.Over 60 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s population lives outside the 
big cities. The small-towns 
are now experiencing a genuine 
interest in radio. Therefore a 
radio manufacturer must find a 
way of reaching the small-town 
radio dealers as directly and 


efficiently as the dealers in the 
big city. 


“Radio Retailing” reaches and 
will continue to reach every 
known retailer of radio in the 
small community as well as the 
metropolis—both the tittle stores 
and the large ones in all trades. 


3.The time has come when the 
“standing of the house” is get- 
ting to be a potent influence in 
radio sales. So a radio manu- 
facturer must think about 
building a reputation by con- 
sistent advertising—to establish 
throughout the radio trade a 
confidence in his company that 
stands over and above mere 
confidence in his products of 
this season. 


Publicity in “Radio Retailing” 
breeds confidence. “Radio Re- 
tailing” is acknowledged to be 
exerting the highest type of 
leadership in the radio industry. 
Its pages provide a market 
place in which reliable com- 
panies gather and present their 
wares—a place where reputa- 
tions are made. 


“Radio Retailing” will gladly assist radio 
manufacturers and their advertising agencies 
in the development of a distribution plan, the 
promotion of sales and the establishment of 
permanent trade prestige. 


‘Radio ‘Retailing 


475 Tenth Avenue 


A McGRAW-HILL 


* New York City 


PUBLICATION 
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leths and abstractions were dis- 
carded in favor of a theme that 
was human, interesting and im- 
pelling to the people of Nova 
Scotia. It concerned conditions 
which were said to have long pre- 
vailed in the Province due to the 
indifference of the party, which 
had been in power, to matters of 
public interest. As a result, it 
was alleged, there had been a 
great exodus of Nova Scotians to 
other Provinces and to the United 
States. Every advertisement dealt 
dramatically with the plight of 
these Nova Scotians who have 
been’ forced into exile to earn a 
living. As there is hardly a family 
in the Province unaffected by this 
issue, the power of this appeal 
may be quickly realized. 

Full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments were used. These were 
illustrated and carried the slogan 
“Vote Him Back Home.” Every 
advertisement also carried under 
the slogan, in smaller type, the 
following two sentences: “Vote 
Against the Government That 
Drove Him into Exile” and “Vote 
for a Change That Will Give a 
Good Living for All Nova 
Scotians.” 

Shortly after the campaign had 
started Nova Scotians, who were 
living outside of the Province, 
began sending in letters expressing 
the hope that the Conservative 
Party would be elected so that 
canditions would improve and they 
could return home. 

One of these letters which came 
from Philadelphia was reproduced 
in an advertisement. An illustra- 
tion showed two men seated on 
a park bench. They looked very 
lonely and dejected. “Does Nova 
Scotia Want Me Back?” asked 
the caption. The text of the copy 
read : 


The facsimile letter, reproduced above 
(letter, front and back of envelope ex- 
actly as received) is selected out of 
scores as typical of the attitude of 
exiled Nova Scotians toward the land 
of their birth, and the Government that 
forced them to give it up 

Close to 200,006 of + have left in 
the last forty-three years. Why? As 
they say themselves, “‘No Work.” Men: 
bers of your family, friends, neighbors 
are in the number and still others will 
follow them if the forty-three-year old 
Government is given another chance to 
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the progress of Nova Scotia, 

Forget politics, think of Nova Scotia, 
remember the appeal of the exiles— 
“For a new and better government and 


paralyze 


better times. Then the boys will go 
back. That’s the issue—act on it.” 
Facts were constantly given 


throughout the campaign to show 
the extent of the emigration from 
Nova Scotia. These were forcibly 
presented. For instance, the reader 
was told to call the roll of his 
church and clubs and note how 
many members were now in the 
States, sometimes running as high 
as one in five. It was stated that 
there were more Nova Scotians in 
Massachusetts, many times over, 
than there were in Halifax. Since 
the old Government had come into 
power, the Province has _ sunk 
from third to seventh place in the 
list of Provinces and Halifax has 
fallen from fourth to eleventh 
place among Canadian cities. 

The campaign created a sensa- 
tion. Not only did it rally the 
people of Nova Scotia behind the 
Conservative Party but it suc- 
ceeded in bringing pressure to 
bear from members of families 
who were away from home. The 
candidates were swept into vic- 
tory and the Conservatives un- 
seated the opposition which had 
held sway so long. 

Another important point of the 
campaign that should receive the 
careful consideration of campaign 
managers is the fact that the adver- 
tising was made to function in 
more than a supplementary way. 
It was made the dominating fac- 
tor. At all political gatherings the 
theme of the advertising was made 
the subject of the speakers’ ad- 
dresses. 

The Nova Scotian campaign 
gave little space to personalities 
The names of candidates were 
mentioned from time to time, 
most often in separate advertise- 


ments. It was believed if the 
voters could be made to rally 
around an issue, the election of 
those pledged to see this issue 


through would be the logical con- 
sequence. Conditions differ in 
various communities but there is a 
valuable lesson for political ad- 
vertising managers in the results 
of the Nova Scotia campaign. 
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[Tt pretty hard to fool Chicago 
advertisers on the local news- 
paper situation. 


They are on the ground floor. 


Local display advertisers of Chicago 
gave the Evening American an in- 
crease of 248,765 lines during the 
first seven months of 1925. 


They gave the other large evening 
paper 15,343 lines LESS during the 
first seven months of 1925 as against 
the same period of 1924. 


Significant? 





A good newspaper 


Largest Evening Circulation in 
Chicago and Third in America 
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“BILL” JOHNSON 
The Business Trend 
to the Farmer :-: .; 


—and “Bill” Johnson knows, for he 
has spent the better part of his life 
interviewing farmers and interpreting 
them to themselves and to the rest 
of humanity. 


He is an outstanding authority on 
farming as a business. He knows how 
to make farming pay. And he has 
his eye on every industrial factor af- 
fecting farm income. 


Alert advertisers will welcome the 
above quotation from some remarks 
recently made by Mr. Johnson, not 
only as a prophecy of greater na- 
tional prosperity 

—but as just another reason for put- 
ting more sales-effort against the 
farm market 

—by telling their story to more than a 
million farm families in their favor- 
ite farm paper. 








with which has been consolidated Farm AND HoME 
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WILLIAM JOHNSON, noted agricultural econ- 
omist and writer on farm topics, is the most 
recent acquisition to Farm Life’s editorial 
staff. A man of quaint personality, with a 
gauntness of figure and a straight forward- 
ness of mind reminiscent of Abraham Lin- 
coln, “Bill” Johnson is one of the best 
loved writers known to farmers. Our ac- 
quisition of Mr. Johnson is another reason 
for Farm Life’s subscribers to like the paper. 


James M. Riddle Co., Special Represen- G) 
tatives, Chicago, New York, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Atlanta ©) 











— about a million and a quarter 
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$21,679,703.28 
for FOOD 


‘Journal-Post readers spend 
over 21 million dollars for 
food each year.* 


In Greater Kansas City alone 
Journal-Post readers spend 


$10,683,389.76 
for FOOD 


each year 





Advertising of your food products in the Journal- 
Post will, through our merchandising cooperation, 
insure you a satisfactory part on the big annual 
expenditure. 





* From statistics by Department of Labor, 1924, and census estimate of 4.5 persons 
per family in Greater Kansas City. 


Kansas City Journal fiosl 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 









































Take a Tip from the Rover Boys 


The Rover Boys Series May Not Be Great Literature But It Offers at 


Least One Big Suggestion to the Writer of Booklets 


By Don Gridley 


“Hurrah, boys, the lake is frozen 
over! We'll be sure to have good skat- 
ing tomorrow afternoon!” 

“That’s fine news, Tom,” came from 
Sam Rover. “I’ve been fairly aching 
for a skate since that cold snap of two 
weeks ago.” 

“We'll have to start up some skating 
matches if good skating really does turn 
up,” put in Dick Rover, who had just 
joined his two brothers in the gymnasium 
attached to Putnam Hall. “Don’t you 
remember those matches we had last 
year?” 

(Opening paragraphs of Chapter I, 
“The Rover Boys in the Mountains,” by 
Arthur M. Winfield.) 


Te you, whose tastes may lean 


rather toward Galsworthy, 
Lewis or Conrad, this may not 
sound like very fine literature. 


But pass it along to any eleven- 
or twelve-year-old boy and watch 
him eat it up. There are twenty- 
eight Rover Boys books and over 
3,000,000 of them have been sold. 
They may not be literature—but 
they certainly are good juvenile 
reading. 

However, this is not intended 
to be a story about the Rover Boys 
books—but about a selling tip that 
the booklet copy writer can get 
from Mr. Stratemeyer, who is the 
man behind the pen name of Ar- 
thur M. Winfield. 

If you will buy several of the 
twenty-eight Rover Boys books— 
or borrow some from the library 
of your son or your nephew or 
the kid next door—you'll find that 
most of them _ get off to a real 
“I, you and us” start on page one. 
Look over any of the series that 
appeal to boys, the Motor Boys, 
the Moving Picture Boys, the 
Radio Boys, and the rest of them, 
and you'll find that they all have 
that one thing in common. They 
get interest on the first page and 
they do it by quotations. 

It is unnecessary to talk about 
getting a big hook in the first para- 
graph of an advertisement or of 
a booklet. Such advice has be- 


come one of the maxims of ad- 
vertising. 


What should interest 
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the writer of a booklet, however, 
is the “I, you and us” angle, the 
homely personal narrative as op- 
posed to the ordinary descriptive 
passages with which so many 
books open. 

Take, as an example, a booklet, 
“The House That Jack Fixed,” 
issued by the Goodell-Pratt Com- 
pany, toolsmiths, of Greenfield, 
Mass. It is written to advertise 
some twenty-six different tools and 
a tool chest made by the company. 
It commences : 


The Merritts had recently bought a 
house. It was a pretty good house, as 
houses go, but it showed signs of havine 
been lived in not wisely, but too well. 
If it had been an automobile it would 
have rattled. 

There was nothing essentially wrong 
with the house—it had just loosened up. 
Locks and hinges were loose. Lighting 
fixtures were loose. Clothes hooks were 
Curtain fixtures, window fasten- 


loose. 

ings, moldings, a floor board here and 
there, shelves, door knobs—all were 
loose. That’s why the Merritts had 


bought it for $2,000 less than it cost to 
build. 

As the real estate man had said re- 
assuringly to Merritt, ‘‘There are a lot 
of little things out of order, but it will 
be a pleasure for you to repair them 
yourself. A man likes to fix things up 
around a house he owns.” 


The rest of the booklet tells 
how the Merritts met the Greens. 


Green was a real handy man 
around the house. He showed 
Merritt his Goodell-Pratt tools, 


explaining each one and telling its 
cost. Of course, Merritt bought 
the tools, won over by Green's 
arguments—which are the com- 
pany’s arguments. 

Here’s another 
booklet beginning: 


Rover Boys 


Tom Mason dashed from the suburban 
train after a smooth day at his com- 
fortably equipped office, and scarcely 
waited to give his good evening kiss to 
Geraldine before telling his plan for 
the evening. 

“Hello, darling!” he cried as he ran 
up the garden path and greeted her. 
“We have a party on for tonight, some 
of the boys and their wives are going 
to meet at Alice’s and—” 


“Oh, Tom, dear,’”’ complained Geral- 
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dine, “how could you make a date for 
Monday night when I’m so tired?” 


There’s the makings of a plot, 
a drama of the swift suburbs or, 
which it happens to be, a story 
that carries the sales argument for 
the New York Edison Company. 
The story is simple enough. Tom 


finds that Geraldine’s life is not 
all roses—in fact, it’s quite a 
struggle, sometimes, because she 


is working with inadequate equip- 
ment in the home. Eventually, 
they get together and prepare a list 
of the electric household helps that 
are needed to turn their house into 
a well-equipped home. Inciden- 
tally, the reader is eased gently 
into a good sales story on New 
York Edison equipment and ser- 
vice. 

Take just one more example, 
this from a booklet, “Sleep Your 
Cares Away,” issued by the Nach- 
man Springfilled Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of Nachman Spring 
Units: 


“How old do you suppose Grace 
Allanby is?’ inquired the girl-with-the- 
pug nose of the little group on the club 
verandah. 

“Well, far be it from me to spill 
domestic secrets, but she was at wane, 
ley with mother and that means . . 
began the girl-with-the-Southern- drawl. 

“Oh, let’s not be catty,” remonstrated 
the girl-who-hadn’ t-bobbed-her-hair. Mrs. 
Allanby’s a darling.” 

There was a chorus of approval from 
the others. 


A real Rovers Boys beginning. 
The point of this story is that 
Mrs. Allanby has retained her 
youth because she knew how to 
sleep—meaning that she not only 
slept soundly but comfortably on 
Nachman springs. 

Now these three little yarns may 
seem trifling and perhaps a little 


far-fetched. Maybe they are. 
That doesn’t interfere with their 
advertising value, however. Prob- 


ably, if all advertising prospects 
were Conrad fans or devotees to 
the art of Ezra Pound, such book- 
let copy would die before it ever 
crossed the footlights. But pros- 
pects are, as has been pointed out 
on several occasions, the ordinary 
everyday people who sit beside 
you in the theatre as you watch 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” and who find 
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a lot of enjoyment in Harold Bell 
Wright as well as in “The For- 
syte Saga.” They are interested 
in plain, everyday stories, the mov- 
ies notwithstanding. 

It was some years ago that the 
mail-order advertisers discovered 
that the “I, you and us” angle 
was a profitable one. Take the 
Women’s Institute campaign, to 
mention only one instance of this 
kind of advertising. The Cinder- 
ella motif was played on all the 
pipes, but it got the kind of ap- 
plause that counts—inquiries. You 
can probably think up a dozen or 
so similar campaigns without go- 
ing to the periodical files. 

It is surprising, that more writ- 
ers of booklet copy haven't discov- 
ered this—that a homely, everyday 
narrative, written about the kind of 
people that Sinclair Lewis laughs 
at and David Grayson loves, can 
be turned into good advertising. 
There must be something about 
the task of writing a booklet that 


frightens the writer away from 
this kind of copy. 
Three booklets from the Na- 


tional Lead Company use the per- 
sonal narrative motif to build an 
interesting advertising story. In 
one of them, Green meets Gray on 
the 5.15. They get to talking 
about White, who put off painting 
because he thought it cost too 
much. Of course, White found 
out eventually that it cost him 
more not to paint his house than 
it would have if he had painted 
it when the house first needed re- 
furbishing. In another booklet, 
Henry Smith tells his friend, Bert 
Brown, of an experience that par- 
allels that of White. The third 
booklet is the story of the dream 
house of Bob and Virginia, who 
put off painting their house for 
the second time until they were 
forced to paint by a series of 
adverse circumstances. 


A folder issued by the Oak 
Flooring Advertising Bureau be- 
gins: 

“Now then, my dear young rising 


“Tack” Peters 
Charlie. 
Look me 


lumber dealer,” said Aunt 
the other day to her nephew, 
“how much is an oak floor? 
right in the eye.” 


Aunt “Jack” is set for bad 
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Advertising Is Placed in The Detroit News 


The 


Department Stores 
Prefer The Detroit News 


Two-Thirds of All Department Store 


The uniquely thorough coverage of America’s 
FOURTH CITY by one paper is well illustrated in 
the preference shown The Detroit News by the de- 
partment stores. During the first six months of 1925, 
The News carried 3,206,924 lines of this advertising, or 
65.91% of the total. 


The News printed substantially more Department 
Store advertising than all other Detroit newspapers 
combined and showed considerable increase over the 
same period of a year ago. 


When one considers the accuracy with which De- 
partment Stores are able to gauge results, the leader- 
ship of The Detroit News in this classification is sig- 
nificant of its ability to cover its great market thor- 
oughly and alone. In fact, no other city of Detroit’s 
size or larger is so thoroughly covered by one news- 
paper as Detroit is by The News. 





Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday In Michigan. 
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news and when Charlie tells her 
the floor she wants will cost only 
$21 she is more than surprised. 
It is this way that the Oak Floor- 
ing Advertising Bureau gets over 
the idea that oak flooring is not 
expensive, even though it may be 
quoted at around $80 or $90 a 
thousand—because a thousand feet 
of lumber is a lot of lumber, while 
a small room uses lumber by the 
hundreds of feet, not thousands. 

Insurance companies know how 
to get the human interest, Rover 
Boys slant in their booklets. The 
Imperial Life Assurance Company 
of Canada has been unusually 
successful with such booklets. 
Two of them, “Barlow Drops In” 
and “Miss Raymond Receives,” 
although issued several years ago, 
stand the test of time. In the first, 
Barlow merely has a pleasant chat 
with a friend. During the chat he 
explains his life-insurance plans. 
In the second, Miss Raymond tells 
a friend how endowment insur- 
ance has made it possible for her 
to look forward to middle age 
with security. 

Aetna has issued two effective 
folders, neither containing over 
a few hundred words of copy. 
but both effective from the “I, 
you and us” angle. One of them 
tells simply, in the words of a 
father, how a son has been taken 
care of against any emergency by 
insurance. The other is a poignant 
little description of a letter re- 
ceived from the family lawyer by 
a girl whose father has just died. 
In the letter, written when the 
girl was sixteen, the father tells 
how he has taken insurance as a 
protection for his daughter. 

Finally, look at a folder issued 
by the manufacturers of Shur-on 
glasses. It is the story of old 
John Macy, a retired skipper, who 
was spending the last days of his 
life puttering around the shipyard. 
But finally the word went out 
among his cronies that old John 
was getting uppish. He passed 
people by without speaking, not 
once, but habitually. His wife 
heard about this and knew the 
trouble. She made old John get 
his eyes examined. Then came 
the day when he got his glasses. 
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“Martha,” he cried, “I can see 
way down the Sound—clear as | 
used to!” 

This human-interest stuff may 
be foolish, but if it’s done well it 
is pretty nearly sure-fire. In al- 
most every field of advertising, 
copy writers have learned that 
lesson well. But when it comes 
to booklets they seem to have for- 
gotten it—with a few outstanding 
exceptions. These exceptions have 
proved, not the rule, but the fact 
that a good narrative, which gets 
off to the right kind of a start can 
be made to tell the sales story in 
an unusual manner and, often- 
times, unusually well. 

You probably have lost your 
taste for the Rover Boys. But 
even at that it might pay to 
look over the adventures of these 
super-youths from Putnam. Hall. 
They’ve got a real tip for the 
writer of booklets. 





L. M. Zimmer, Sales Manager, 
Linde Air Products 


_L. M. Zimmer, who has been as- 
sistant general sales manager of The 
Linde Air Products Company, New 
York, a subsidiary of the Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation, has been 
made general sales manager. He suc- 
ceeds L. M. Moyer, who has resigned 
as vice-president and general sales man- 
ager. 





Tooth Brush Account for 
Cutajar & Provost 


The Sani-Fold Company, Arlington, 
N. J., tooth brush manufacturer, 
will use newspapers and _ professional 
publications in a campaign now being 
planned. Cutajar & Provost, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, New York, will direct 
this advertising. 





Grocery Manufacturers’ 
Convention Dates Changed 


The American Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association will hold 
its convention at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., from December 9 
to 11. This is a postponement from the 
date previously announced. 


Joseph Quire Leaves 
Sacramento 


Joseph Quire, who conducted the 
Quire Advertising Service, Sacramento, 
Calif., has gone to San Francisco, 
where he will have charge of publicity 
of Hale Brothers’ department store. 
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No Need to Wander 
Far Afield! 


UCH as we might like to consider 

it as such, New Jersey isn’t New 
York City, neither is Westchester, nor 
Long Island, nor Connecticut. 





































And that is why we emphasize the fact 
that the advertiser cannot cover greater 
New York, and cover it even perfunc- 


torily, unless he uses THE WORLD. 


In the five boroughs of Greater New 
York are about 1,000,000 English-speak- 
ing homes. THE WORLD goes into 
289,251 of them. The Times goes into 
215,800 of them, or 73,451 less than 
THE WORLD. The Herald Tribune goes 
into 144,869 of them, or 144,382 less 
than THE WORLD. 


A simple matter of arithmetic estab- 
lishes THE WORLD as supreme in its 
city concentration. Since it is in the city 
proper where you will inevitably make 
your largest sales, without sharing your 
business with local merchants, every 
cent’s worth of circulation you buy out- 
side of the city is a “flyer,” a highly specu- 
lative venture in space-buying. 


The fact that this city supremacy is 
maintained at 3 cents per copy is just 
added proof of the domination of 
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The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING :: :: NEW YORK 


TRIBCNE TOWER GENERAL MorTors BUILpINnc 
CHicaco DETROIT 
TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
Los ANGELES 
TERMINAL SALES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING 
SEATTLB SAN FRANCISCO 
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41,043 more circulation in the territory 
shown on that map than any other Cleve- 
land morning or evening daily newspaper. 


The Cleve 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN 
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—The Cleveland Bell 
Teleovhone Co. Defines It! 


It may look like connivance to some, but a map on 
the front cover of the Cleveland Telephone Direc- 
tory coincides exactly with that territory which we 
have always contended is the “T7rue Cleveland Mar- 
ket.” It details the cities and towns in northern 
Ohio that the Cleveland business man can call by 
giving his local operator the number wanted. 


This is the district in which the telephone company 
has found that the Cleveland business man does busi- 
ness—and has adjusted its facilities to meet that 
demand. This is the area over which Cleveland really 
has influence. 


This is your True Cleveland Market. Akron isn’t in 
it, Toledo isn’t in it, Ashtabula isn’t in it. When you 
want to talk to people in those cities go there and use 
the ‘phones or the newspapers. It’s less expensive. 
When you want to talk to “True Cleveland Market” 
people, use the Cleveland Bell Telephone Company 
—or The Press. 


The largest daily circulation in Cleveland or Ohio is 
for sale at the lowest rate per M. 


IED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
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€SOld Dullers 
New York's Bread 

Every family in New York City could live a 
year on the butter produced in Minnesota in 
1924. The entire nation could be kept in butter 
for more than three weeks. 

Minnesota’s 1924 butter sales in four markets 
were more than 178 million pounds—60 million 
pounds more than any other state. This is 11 
million pounds more than in 1923 and 25 million 
pounds more than in 1922. North and South 
Dakota also made big gains in butter production. 

Dairying is one more evidence of the balanced 
agriculture that makes the Northwest an increas- 
ingly important market. The only weekly farm 
paper in the Northwest is 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 





E. S. Townsend, 
547 Howard St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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The Rising Tide of Direct Selling 


House to House Salesmen Have Seized Control by Refusing to Wait 


for the Buyer to Take the Initiative 


By D. M. Hubbard 


OR some reason which is not 

easy to understand, those re- 
tailers who have been hardest hit 
by the rapid rise of direct selling 
have elected to fight a defensive 
battle. The efficient dealer can 
make out a good case for himself. 
It lies within his ability to meet 
the house-to-house salesman on 
his own ground by getting outside 
his store and selling to the con- 
sumer in the latter’s home. If it 
happens that he lacks the backing 
of national advertising enjoyed by 
the house-to-house man, it is none 
the less true that he is known in 
his community, a point which 
gives him a big advantage. 

Has the average retailer, har- 
assed by this so-called “pedler” 
competition, done anything to bet- 
ter himself? Has the manufac- 
turer, who relies on him _ so 
completely, done anything for 
him? Except in a few rare cases 
the retailers as a whole have acted 
something like very young school 
children. They take the position 
that they have been grievously 
wronged and they apparently be- 
lieve that mud-slinging is their 
best means of repairing the dam- 
age done them. Almost nowhere 
is there any tendency apparent to 
challenge the house-to-house sales- 
man and beat him at his own 
game, 

So the retailer begs the ques- 
tion of relative merits and puts 
his faith in campaigns of local 
legislation and wholesale attempts 
to brand all direct-selling compe- 
tition as unfair, unethical and un- 
economic. Of course, the Su- 
preme Court has pulled the teeth 
of the local ordinances now. And 
the futility of throwing mud 
seems to be demonstrating itself 
as it must. What the retailer who 
is worried by this direct-to-the- 
consumer competition needs to do 
is to come out of his shell of 
smugness. And he needs help 


from the wholesale house and the 
manufacturer from whom _ he 
buys. 

A few leaders are trying to help 
the retailer do some sound think- 
ing about the problem. 

“Tf merchants would sell all the 
merchandise that they can sell, 
there wouldn’t be any room left 
for the pedler,” says Lew Hahn, 
managing director of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 
“House-to-house pedlers are bet- 
ter salesmen than the people in the 
store. A woman can go into a 
retail store, buy a pair of hose and 
go out. But the man at the door 
will show the customer combina- 
tions of colors and shades and sell 
her a whole box at a time. He is 
alive and on the jump. Mer- 
chants leave too much freedom to 
their buyers to get inferior mer- 
chandise and then frame it up 
with the advertising manager to 
put on a sale that will hit the com- 
peting retailer hard. Every time 
that a retailer allows this, he de- 
stroys the good-will of his busi- 
ness. 


CANVASSERS ARE ON THE JOB 


“Buyers will go into the market 
and purchase lines to bring back 
to the store. But what do they 
ever do to instruct or enthuse the 
sales force on these lines? The 
man or woman who sells over the 
counter doesn’t know what quality 
it was that recommended itself to 
the buyer of these lines. The sales 
people in too many cases haven't 
adequate backgrounds to sell their 
goods properly. The _ itinerant 
salesman knows his lines. He’s 
sold on them and he’s on the job 
all the time.” 

A few days ago J. R. Ozanne, 
advertising manager of Carson 
Pirie Scott, Wholesale, Chicago. 
gave several hundred members of 
the Interstate Merchants Council 
some good advice at their semi- 
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annual meeting in Chicago. He 
summarized the retail dealer’s 
primary weakness when he told 
them that it is “the lack of actual 
information and enthusiasm in 
the stores that gives the go-getter 
canvasser his opening on the 
front porch.” The answer to 
house-to-house competition, Mr. 
Ozanne believes, lies right with 
the retailer, his salespeople and his 
entire organization. He needs to 
take the time necessary to ground 
them in the facts so that they will 
be full of interesting information 
about the merchandise they work 
with. He needs to back them with 
good displays and strong advertis- 
ing so that his whole store from 
delivery boy to manager will get 
the enthusiasm to sell. 

“When you say in the news- 
papers, ‘Beware the Pedler,’ you 
help the pedler and hurt yourself,” 
said Mr. Ozanne to the Interstate 
Merchants Council. “Every knock 
is a boost. The pedler pastes that 
advertisement in his hat and sug- 
gests to his prospects on the front 
porch that all this fuss wouldn’t 
be made if he, the pedler, didn’t 
have something good. Get your 
share of business by merchandis- 
ing. Feature certain strong values 
which undersell the house-to- 
house numbers. Give these a 
name. Pound them constantly in 
the newspapers, in letter, in win- 
dows and in the department. 
Never let go of them. 

“Talk value, style, great variety 
of colors. Play up the guarantee 
forcibly. Use the phrase ‘Money 
Back without Conversation.’ Teach 
your salesgirls to sell. Give them 
a real ground work of facts. 
Make a stocking or a sweater so 
interesting to them and so full of 
good things to talk about that you 
will get their enthusiasm. Put the 
entire personnel of the store at 
work on departmental events in 
hosiery or in some other line that 
is being heavily canvassed in your 
city. Change the displays in the 
department often. Don’t let the 
place look the same too long. 
Feature the ‘new’ in your displays. 
Establish a reputation for having 
the new things first. 


“Emphasize the suggestion of 
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buying in threes, sixes and dozens, 
Make inducements to quantity 
buyers. Grasp every chance for 
free rides for your hosiery adver- 
tising—postscripts on letters, in- 
serts with packages, enclosures 
with statements, short sentences 
printed on merchandise bags and 
even wrapping paper. Don’t over- 
look the telephone as a means of 
getting business. One girl can 
make a surprising number of calls 
in a day. Buy pedler goods and 
compare them with your own be- 
fore the salesgirls. Do this often. 
Know your competition.” 


HARD NAMES WON’T HELP 


The failure of manufacturers 
and wholesalers to set dealers 
right by such straight talk as this 
has been costly to everyone but 
the direct selling house. No good 
comes from belittling competition 
which is real. Nor does calling 
harsh names accomplish anything 
worth while. One advertiser in a 
publication which goes to retail 
clothing merchants takes space to 
reminisce that “Looking back over 
my many years of co-operation 
with retail stores from coast to 
coast in making their business 
bigger, better and ever-increasing, 
I consider these pedlers, can- 
vassers, bell-ringers or whatever 
you may call them the worst 
scourge the retail merchant has 
ever had to face.” 

Business-paper space is too 
costly to be utilized for non-help- 
ful comment of that sort. It 
would seem that manufacturers 
and any others who buy it should 
know by this time that money 
spent to disseminate scurrilous re- 
marks is worse than thrown away. 
Isn’t it better economy and sound- 
er building ,tactics to employ this 
space in showing how to offset 
house-to-house competition? If 
the retailer is underdone as a sales- 
man, what better use for business 
papers than to arouse his interest 
in the means to better himself that 
some manufacturer has provided? 
If manufacturers can devise cor- 
respondence courses to instruct 
retailers and clerks in the best 
ways of selling their products, as 
some have, why not advertise 
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The Dhow Down 
on Dollar Day 


New Orleans merchants again use Times- 
Picayune space for bulk of advertising— 
Record-breaking sales result. 


New Orleans’ Dollar Day, 1925, has come and gone. The event was 
an unqualified success. Stores in the central retail district were 
thronged with busy buyers from opening time until closing. Four 
Canal Street stores were forced to close their doors for periods dur- 
ing the day so they could give service to the crowds of shoppers 
within. One old-time resident said it was the first time in history 
any Canal Street department store had been forced to close its doors 
because of the pressure of buyers. 


It was a day of friendly rivalry among the merchants in value-giving. 
It was also in a sense a “show down” among local newspapers. All 
four papers had participated in a race for one-issue advertising, be- 
cause it was certain that the success of Dollar Day would depend in 
large measure upon the adequate use of newspaper space by the 
merchants. 

As in previous years the merchants showed an overwhelming prefer- 
ence for this newspaper. The Times-Picayune had 61 “Dollar Day” 
advertisers—which was close to three times as many as the second 
paper had, and nine more than the number represented in the 
second, third and fourth papers combined. The second paper had 
22 Dollar Day advertisers. The Times-Picayune printed 41,537 agate 
lines of Dollar Day advertising, which was approximately twice as 
great as the lineage in the second paper, and almost 7,000 lines more 
than was contained in the third and fourth paperscombined. Of the 
73 individual advertisers all but 12 used space in the Times-Picayune 
—and 33 of the number used The Times-Picayune exclusively. 


DOLLAR DAY ADVERTISING 


The Times- 
Picayune States Item Tribune 
Number Advertisers 61 22 15 15 


Number Agate Lines 41,537 21,873 16,070 18,771 


Note: Each paper solicited Dollar Day advertising for one issue only, in order 
not to disturb normal volume of shopping on days preceding. 


The Times~ Picayune 
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those facts? If someone can con- 
struct a means whereby the re- 
tailer can adapt some of the house- 
to-house man’s tactics, why not 
tell retailers about it in the me- 
diums they read instead of letting 
them continue to believe that there 
is something inherently unfair 
about direct selling? 

The direct-selling concerns that 
have been most successful are not 
backward in selling the public a 
new confidence in their men and 
their merchandise. Through the 
most reputable publications they 
have told their markets repeatedly 
that their salesmen are gentlemen, 
trained to serve and that they are 
bonded. They have pointed out 
the advantages that their method 
of selling offers and sold the belief 
that their merchandise is all that 
they claim for it. Not much mud 
in the national advertising of the 
direct-to-the-consumer houses. It 
has more important jobs to per- 
form. 

So far the retailer has been 
more scared than actually hurt. 
That he has lost sales is undeni- 
able, but he has apparently thought 
that the direct-selling houses really 
threatened to drive him out of 
business. Years ago he felt the 
same way about the mail-order 
houses and the chain-store sys- 
tems. The fact of the matter, 
and it is generally recognized, is 
that the mail-order houses and 
chain stores made real merchants 
out of a great many mediocre deal- 
ers. The competition from house- 
to-house salesmen will result in 
still more improvement in retail- 
ing once the hysteria in retail 
circles dies down and manufac- 
turers step forward with the help 
that no one is better situated to 
offer. 

Some current surveys arrive at 
the conclusion that the tide of 
direct selling is falling instead of 
rising and that the crisis for the 
retailer has come and will now 
disappear rapidly. As a basis for 
this view it is pointed out that it is 
becoming increasingly hard to sell 
successfully from house to house. 
That observation may be true for 
some branches of direct selling, 
but it is not true insofar as it pre- 
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sumes to reflect the actual condi- 
tions with many others. This 
year’s sales records of the most 
important concerns selling direct 
when compared with the records 
of preceding years refute it in the 
most convincing manner. Where 
it is proving harder for the house- 
to-house man to sell than for- 
merly, that condition may be ex- 
plained by the increasing numbers 
of concerns entering the field and 
the consequently larger number of 
men calling on housewives. 

Some manufacturers attracted 
to the direct-to-the-consumer field 
by the profits of the pioneers are 
equipped to remain in this business 
on a permanent and profitable 
basis. Others have no true con- 
ception of what is involved in the 
way of manufacturing facilities 
and a distributing organization. 

Many of the newcomers have 
the mistaken idea that the source 
of success and profits lies in the 
plan itself, of selling direct rather 
than in the operation of a business 
which has linked production and 
distribution together so that both 
are controlled from the same 
headquarters, says W. C. Kobin, 
general manager of the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills. It is Mr. Kobin’s 
idea that much more than a plan 
for selling direct to the consumer 
is necessary to realize any perma- 
nent success. He has pointed out 
to Printers’ Inx that it is essen- 
tial first of all to be able to manu- 
facture a product of real quality 
economically and on a big scale. 
If he cannot guarantee his prod- 
uct, he will not get far. Repeat 
business will not come to him un- 
less he can deliver the product 
whenever it is wanted and unless 
it gives the uniform service that 
is promised. The house-to-house 
salesman will fall down quickly 
unless he has a plant back of him 
that makes good his claims. Then, 
Mr. Kobin points out, comes the 
matter of organized manpower to 
make the selling plan work. 

“T certainly would hesitate about 
entering this business,” F. 
Huebner, president of the Wear- 
plus Company, Bay City, Mich.. 
told the writer, “on the principal 
belief that it was becoming more 
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First in the hearts 


of its 


sport-loving readers 


Baseball and track news by former 
college stars; stories of boxing, golf, 
tennis and rowing by discerning writers 
who know, and can interpret, every 
phase of their subject. 


These are typical of the thorough- 
ness with which the Herald-Traveler 
serves the sports interests of sport-lov- 
ing Boston. They are an example of 
the Herald-Traveler’s exceptional news 
service in all departments—a service 
that makes this paper indispensable to 
the quarter-million families who read it. 


Year in and year out, the Herald- 
Traveler completely satisfies a vast 
group of Boston’s divided population 
that no other newspaper even attempts 
to cover. Write us on your business 
stationery for “Business Boston,” an 
instructive booklet that should be read 
by every advertiser who intends coming 
to this rich market. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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The Salesman Who 








Stuck to One Street 











It was a prosperous town, all 
right. It appeared that the 
parking space must be for 
Limousines Only. The sales- 
man’s sample-case was full of 
the Right Sort of Things. He 
had an engaging manner and 
there was no vibration in his 


selling talk. It looked like 
everything should have been 
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his. He walked Main Street 
up and down and stopped 
But 
the point on his pencil was 


where it looked good. 


still sharp. 


If he had only turned the 
corners and given the other 


streets a chance he could 


have filled his book 


hurry. 


in a 
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All the stores aren’t on one 
street. One kind of adver- 
tising doesn’t reach all buy- 
ers. You can’t cover the South 
through magazines alone. Not 
only do magazines fail to 
reach many classes, but mag- 
azine circulations are more 
scattered in the South than 
in other sections. In ten 
great Southern States, the 
greatest magazine has a cir- 
culation equal to only about 
1% of the total population. 


For, in the South it’s news- 
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papers. They are an institu- 
tion, the forum and market- 
place of this vast and pros- 
section. Read _ thor- 
intelligently— 


perous 
oughly and 
and newspaper advertisers 


prosper mightily. 


For detailed information on 
the possibilitics of the South 
as a market, write to the 
Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association at Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, or to any 
newspapers _ listed 


below. 





These Newspapers Reach Every Corner of the South 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 

a News 


FLORIDA 


Deland News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 

Palm Beach News 
Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 
GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Moultrie Observer 
Savannah News 


Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


KENTUCKY 
Paducah Sun 
LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greenboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
a Reon 

Kinst 

Raleigh jan y Ghesever 
Raleigh Times 


Winston-Salem Journal 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 

Chattanooga Times 

Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 

Columbia Herald 

Knoxville Sentinel 

Greeneville Democrat Sun 
oxville Journal 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 

Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 


Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 

Danville News 

Danville Registe 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 

Roanoke World me 
Staunton Lead 

Staunton News- Leader 
Winchester Star 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Bristol Herald Courier 
Bristol News 








Through Newspapers’ 
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popular and was to be a favored 
method of selling, because I do 
not believe there is anything worth 
while in an opinion of this kind. 
I do believe, however, that 
certain groups will advance and 
build properties that will even- 
tually have the good-will and 
prestige of such concerns as 
Marshall Field in the retail field 
and Sears Roebuck in the mail- 
order business. Every day the 
natural economic safeguards are 
taking their toll among those 
houses in the retail, mail-order 
and direct-to-the-consumer fields 
that are not rendering a service 
and giving the customer the value 
he expects when purchasing.” 
When there is no spontaneity to 
buying, when customers will not 
come into stores of their own 
free will and buy, the way to 
move merchandise is to take it to 
the consumer. That is no empty 
theory or vague guess. It is an 
accomplished fact proved by men 
big enough to see that advertising 
and organized manpower could 
sweep away the disrepute clinging 
to a method of distribution, that 
had nearly disappeared. Sales 
volume today concentrates with 
those who organize to control sell- 
ing at the point of final contact 
with the customer. Under the 
plan of selling through the re- 
tailer a manufacturer controls this 
selling only through his advertis- 
ing which is too frequently nega- 
tived by the incompetency of the 
average retail clerk. Thus it hap- 
pened that direct selling was 
seized on by a few manufacturers. 
When manufacturers who still sell 
through the retailer teach him to 
begin to control sales better they 
will have less time to worry about 
the sales that house-to-house men 
are taking away from them. 
Those who are tempted to jump 
into the field of direct selling need 
to appreciate one thing, at least. 
That is the fallacy of thinking 
that it is easy money. The selling 
plan or method in itself is no 
touchstone to success and long 
profits. A good many individuals 
whose credulity is greater than 
their common sense are finding 
that out today—at a stiff price. On 
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the other hand the manufacturer 
who depends on the retailer’s clerk 
can do much more than sit back 
and complain of the clerk’s lack 
of selling punch. If he wants 
more sales through the retailer, 
let him lend a hand in lifting the 
retailer to a higher merchandising 
plane. When he begins to control 
his selling with his own national 
advertising he has made a start. 
When he begins to organize the 
retail store and teach the retailer 
to go out after business, he is be- 
ginning to control sales in some- 
what the same degree as _ the 
manufacturer who sells direct. 

Waiting for the buyer today to 
take the initiative and buy is a 
losing game. It keeps sales vol- 
umes from realizing their full 
potential of growth. Every manu- 
facturer knows that and retailers 
are rapidly discovering it. What 
the average retailer does not know 
is what to do about it all. That is 
where the manufacturer who be- 
lieves in the retailer can well 
afford to step down from his 
pedestal and help. 

There is no more reason for as- 
suming that the peak of direct 
selling has been reached and that 
from now on it is on the downhill 
path than there is for believing 
that the mail-order houses and 
chain-store systems are headed 
for insolvency. The manufacturer 
who leads his dealers into think- 
ing that their competition from 
house-to-house salesmen is waning 
does them an injustice. However, 
there is one thing that he can well 
afford to drive home to them. 
That is simply that where the re- 
tailer fails to raise his standards 
of salesmanship and sales promo- 
tion the house-to-house salesman 
will ride .rough-shod over him. 
The sales volume that might be 
his will concentrate with the 
house-to-house salesman who to- 
day is equipped to grab control at 
the point of contact with the con- 
sumer. Some manufacturers will 
exercise that same control by sell- 
ing direct. Some of them will 
stick to the dealer and develop 
him. And some will sit back and 
wait until new names go up over 
their doors. 
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to Del Monte Fruits—Nucoa 
1. Gold Medal Flour—Sapolio 
it Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
at Cliquot Club Ginger Ale 
is Welch’s Grape Juice 





e- 
- Maxwell House Coffee 
. Bon Ami— Jell-O 
ct 
: t —these are among the famous products that have recently 
ill started to advertise to 50,000 good grocers and jobbers 
1g through THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER. The growing list of 
2 advertisers also includes— ‘ 
Beach-Nut Prod: Vv Dayton Display Fixtures 
e Borden's Mik Reed's Butter Scorch Union Display Baskets 
Beef Patties, Bulman Paper Curters 
m Phenix Cheese Temtor et See 
2 Gorton’s Sea Foods Tanglefoot Fly Spray jashua Package Sealers 
White House Coffee Tanks Airtite Refrigerator Gaskets 
r, Comet Rice Registers Westpi 
11 Skinner's Macaroni No-Germ Display Stands. Graham Bros. Trucks 
Brookshire Cheese i 
A Morton's Salt Campfire 
junket Baker Ice Machines Panco Soles 
Is Kraft Cheese Ini Trucks Ball Fruit Jars 
) Libby Milk Meta Refrigerators Lee Sprayers 
s 
e Rebate tents. Boon ay Recs Sealrighe Paper Containers 
: Cook's Canned Meat i Toledo Scales 
e€ Products Little Buster Popcorn Selmore Fruit Stands 
e H. P. Sauce Sundstrand Adding Nu-Shine Shoe Polish 
, Premier Salad Dressing G Washi Coffee ise Sek Ge 
t Old Manse Syrup Thesco asc Pag peed oe ag 
Checkers Fairbanks Scales Indianapolis 
Tl Octagon Soaps 
; TRADE DIVISION 
1 THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


j 912 Broadway, New York 





























THE VALUF / 


@ First, the basic idea—sound, original and conving Ther 
into a series of posters rich in variety of color andd@ut ab 
@ The Blackstone Cigar series is one of the outstafPoste 
been reflected in a continuous stream of enthusiastgment 


550 West 57th Street u dve 
New York City General Ou 


Branch 52 citie 














CA OTB NDA ® 









'ALWF AN IDEA 


onving Then the different methods of developing this idea 
and d@ut absolute in continuity of belief-building suggestion. 
outstamoster successes of the year, and its effectiveness has 
usiasigments from salesmen, dealers, jobbers and smokers. 


Se ee ee 
| Ou dverti : Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
ising Co_ Chicago, Illinois 
Branch 52 cities 
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T he High Cost of Education 


To promote higher standards of 
living in connection with all 
modern home conveniences 

to educate the consumer that high 
first costs for quality products 
entering into the home means 
true economy 


—represents a large part of the manufac- 
turer’s cost of selling. 
The audience reached by the magazines 
comprising The Class Group 
is thoroughly educated to this 
point of view, 
is responsive to the appeal of bet- 
ter things, 


has the means with which to buy. 


Tell the story of the beauty and quality of 
your product through COLOR PAGES 
or AQUATONE PROCESS INSERTS in 


THE 
CLASS GROUP 


covering Better Homes—Inside and Out 
comprising 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN MAGAZINE & HOME BUILDER 


565 Fifth Avenue New York 
Boston Office, 194 Boylston Street 
Travers D. Carman, Mgr. 


Western Representative, Fred H. Ralsten Co. 
17th Floor Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Lawson’s 
Will Leaves Legacies to 
Employees 





ANY employees who have 

long been associated with 
The Daily News, Chicago, are re- 
membered with specific bequests in 
the will of its publisher, Victor F. 
Lawson, whose death was reported 
last week. As an evidence of his 
appreciation of their services over 
a long period of years, Mr. Law- 
son bequeathed the sum of $50,000 
to each of the following members 
of his staff: Hopewell L. Rogers, 
assistant to the publisher; Walter 
A. Strong, business manager ; 
Charles H. Dennis, managing edi- 
tor, and James Langland, editor of 
“The Daily News Almanac.” 

John B. Woodward, advertising 
manager, Andrew B. Adair, head 
of the composing room, and 
Edward Price Bell, foreign corre- 
spondent, cach are remembered 
with bequests of $25,000. The 
sum of $10,000 each is left to 
Irving Stone, mechanical superin- 
tendent, and Henry Justine Smith, 
a former employee, who is now 
assistant to the president of the 
University of Chicago. George H. 
Baker, circulation manager, Henry 
Osterman, superintendent of the 
mailing room, and William G. 
Griesemer, head of the photo-en- 
graving department, are given 
$5,000 each. 

Melville E. Stone, Mr. Lawson’s 
former partner in The Daily News, 
receives a bequest of $200,000. 

As previously reported, The 
Daily News, which has been a 
private and personal enterprise for 
forty-nine years, under the terms 
of the will, becomes an institution. 
As trustee, the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company of Chicago is 
vested with full powers of owner- 
ship and management of the news- 
paper. 

The trustee is given full power 
and authority to sell or otherwise 
dispose of The Daily News at its 
discretion. However, it seems to 


have been Mr. Lawson’s wish that 
the paper be continued as an insti- 
tution and that view is the one that 
the bank holds. 


According to 
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John J. Mitchell, president. The 
Daily News will be operated with 
the same personnel and manage- 
ment that Mr. Lawson trained and 
in full accord with the policies 
which have governed it in the past. 

“During the many years of his 
active life,” Mr. Mitchell said, 
“Mr. Lawson systematically con- 
tributed a very large share of the 
profits of his newspaper to good 
causes. It is essential that The 
Daily News be conducted hence- 
forth in full accord with the 
policies which have made it great 
and profitable.” 

Specific bequests in the will 
totaled $4,775,000 more than half 
of which goes to benevolences in- 
cluding several colleges, religious 
institutions and civic organizations. 
Iver N. Lawson, a brother, is left 
one-quarter of the residuary estate. 
Practically all of the remaining 
three-quarters is to go in equal 
parts to the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Mission and Extension So- 
ciety, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary and the Young  Men’s 
Christian Association. 





Munyon Slogans Added to 
“Printers’ Ink” List 


Munyon Remepy Company, 
Scranton, Pa., August 17, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have frequently read articles in 
Printers’ INK regarding your “Slogan 
ag pe House” and also noticed the 
list of many slogans, but I have never 
seen mention of some that we have 
used for many years, and therefore I 
am wondering whether these appear on 
your list: 

“There Is Hope,” 
ae a meen Pill for Every 

These are two slogans that have been 
used for many years in connection with 
our proprietary medicine business. At the 
same time for over twenty years we 
have used the slogan on Munyon’s 
Witch Hazel Soap: 

“Makes the Skin Soft as Velvet.” 

I would like very much to know 
whether or not you do have record of 
these? 

Munyon_ Remepy Company, 
Crarence P. Wynne, 
President. 





Appoint Devine-MacQuoid 


The Fairmont, W. Va., Times, St. 
Marys, Ohio, Leader, and Fostoria, 
hio, Review, have appointed Devine- 
MacQuoid, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, as national advertising representa- 
tive. 











Explain the Farmer's 






A Big Job for the Farm Implement 
Maker 


Labor to the Agriculturally 


Ignorant, City- 


Dwelling Public 


By Amos Stote 


HE habit of food is of long 
standing. It is also universal. 
Most food comes from farms. 
It may come by way of the 
mills, factories, warehouses, 
storage plants, stores and delivery 
wagons; but when it first saw the 
light of day, or felt life down in 
the warm, moist soil, that soil 
answered to the name of farm. 

Farms are operated by persons 
known as farmers. Sometimes, we 
read about them venturing into 
cities and leaving little trails of 
seed and straw behind them. Often 
we do not read about them, be- 
cause they are stopping at the 
more exclusive hotels, dining at 
the more expensive restaurants, 
going to the opera while we are 
at the movies. 

Three times a day, the majority 
of us pay tribute to the farmer, 
yet we have small idea of how 
these meals originated. 

History tells us the coming of 
the farmer marked the passing of 
the age of barbarism. When fields 
had to be planted and protected, 
wandering had to cease, land had 
to be apportioned and some form 
of government established. 

Then, for the first time, land 
assumed a real value—and then 
the fun began. From that day to 
this, the greatest bone of conten- 
tion has been mother earth; as a 
farm, then as a community, later 
as an independent state, and finally 
as a country. 

But this is no eulogy of the 
farmer, nor a tribute to his ser- 
vices, for that is a big story in it- 
self. That which it is high time 
for us to consider is how the far- 
mer got to be where he is—and 
just where is he? 

History, I repeat, informs us 
that the introduction of the farmer 
marked the passing of barbarism. 
Of course, we must assume that 
history is speaking academically, in 





an historical sense, for we all know 
there are plenty of the barbarian 
type still extant. 

But, following history’s cue, we 
may state that barbarianism 
among farmers passed with the 
introduction of agricultural mea- 
chinery. And more than that 
passed. Drudgery passed, poverty 
passed, waste passed, ignorance 
passed, considerable crime and de- 
generacy passed. And organiza- 
tion, scientific cultivation, health- 
ful labor, fair reward, decent 
leisure, higher standards of living, 
higher standards of thinking and 
acting—these came to the farm and 
the farmer. 

Now you see what I’m getting 
at. Food the first essential, and 
the last. The farmer, the food 
producer. The machine, the far- 
mer’s emblem of freedom, the 
means by which he worked out of 
the age of barbarism. 


A JOB FOR SOMEONE 


This is the story that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, or 
some association of farm imple- 
ment makers, owes to the public, 
the agriculturally-ignorant, city- 
dwelling public. They owe it to 
the public because the cities are the 
true ultimate consumers of farm 
implements, and because such a 
program of educational-advertis- 
ing would put the implement 
maker in an enviable position in 
so far as his relations with the 
farmer are concerned. 

This certainly is not the case at 
the present time, as anyone will 
find out by talking with the first 
farmer he meets, and that by 
simply asking the farmer if he 
loves the implement maker as a 
brother. 

There’s a big, healthy, resultful 
job tempting the opportunity im- 
pulse of the farm implement pro- 
ducer. And that job might be 
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The Skyline Isn’t the Only 
Thing That’s Changed in 


New Orleans 


Building construction in the 
financial and commercial district 
of New Orleans alone, now under 
way or announced for beginning 
within the near future, totals over 


$15,000,000.00. 


Eight new skyscrapers reflect 
the progress and development of 
New Orleans; but no more clearly 
than the steady growth of the 
Item-Tribune typifies the tremen- 
dous change in the New Orleans 
newspaper field. 
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The Item-Tribune’s “summer” 
circulation (what a time to boast 
quantity!) averages daily about 
90,000 copies. Over 80%—nearly 
75,000 copies—is concentrated in 
this bustling, wide-awake, up-and- 
coming city. 
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Are you covering the new New 
Orleans? Do it the new way—at 
one cost, in the Item-Tribune. 
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carried out somewhat as follows: 

Admitting there have been 
gentlemen farmers from the days 
of George Washington and before, 
and admitting there are some far- 
mers, today, who are not worthy 
the name in any sense, the fact 
remains that the average of farm- 
ers, taken from any standpoint, is 
far ahead of any previous average. 
Add to that the fact that the ad- 
vance made by the farmer during 
the last half-century has been as 
great as the advance made in any 
other industry or undertaking, and 
you are making a _ considerable 
statement, and a true one. Then, 
top this off with the assertion that 
this farmer advance is due more 
to the implement maker than to 
any other one influence, and you 
have said something which is 
somewhat more than considerable, 
and also true. 

So if this summing up is really 
true, and it would hardly seem be- 
coming of the implement maker 
to deny it, there appears to be 
evidence that said maker is not 
cashing in on his good-will and 


is neglecting to collect rightful in- 
terest on his investment. 

So there is something to do. And 
the doing offers the doer very 
great and very real reward. 

Suppose the educational-adver- 


tising program starts with the 
year 1820, for in that year 87 per 
cent of the people of this country 
were numbered among the agricul- 
turists. Today, less than 30 per 
cent of us are actively involved in 
farming. In 1820 we had a na- 
tional population of less than 10,- 
000,000. Today, we have a popula- 
tion of more than 110,000,000. 

In 1820, eight and seven-tenths 
persons were required on the farm 
to release one and three-tenths 
persons for other work. Today, 
three people on the farm release 
seven people for other employment. 

In 1820, farming was drudgery, 
hardship, privation, isolation, deg- 
radation. Today, farming is a highly 
developed, technical business. 

In 1820, the farmer was a miner. 
He dug in the soil and extracted 
its wealth of fertility, laying the 
land waste .and passing on to 
virgin territory to begin again his 
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robbery of nature. Today, the 
farmer is a manufacturer, keeping 
his soil, his producing plant, in 
rich, responsive condition and 
only taking from it a scientifically 
designed commodity. 

To whom and to what should 
the credit go for this vast advance 
in the progress of farming and of 
the farmer? Undoubtedly, to 
many influences. The development 
of a wide variety of fertilizers, 
capable of meeting all kinds of 
soil requirements, has done much 
for the farmer. The agricultural 
colleges have greatly improved the 
brain and the specialized knowl- 
edge of the farmer. The farmer’s 
own societies and associations de- 
serve sincere recognition... The 
Federal and State Governments 
have performed marvels. Farm 
journals have given untold service. 

But the pioneer of them all, and 
the greatest influence of them all, 
because without him all the other 
benefits would have small oppor- 
tunity for exercise, is the farm 
implement maker, 


INTERESTING STATISTICS 


By the same sign, it is the rapid, 
we might say blindly heroic, in- 
crease in urban population, in 
mouths to be fed, which has given 
the farm implement maker a mar- 
ket for his wares. Perhaps some 
lover of statistics has figured out 
just how much plowing, planting, 
cultivating and harvesting is re- 
quired to feed each person. Such 
a presentation would certainly 
visualize the dependence of the 
city person upon farm machinery 
in a way to impress the cliff 
dweller, and please the farmer. 

Yet, while waiting for that to be 
worked out there is no paucity of 
other dramatic subjects to be pre- 
sented. Two responsive types of 
educational-advertising programs 
are ready to speak for themselves. 

The implement maker might ap- 
proach the subject from the posi- 
tion of very direct personal con- 
tact between farm produce and 
city consumer. And when we 
come to think of it there can 
scarcely be any contact much 
closer than that which exists be- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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’-. demands. So the first day closed 
“without much visible progress. 
es There were days of chagrin 
© and waste effort that followed— 
“renting an office, getting: ware- 
house space, vip es lamin 
facilities, hiring salesmen, and 
a thousand other See ats. 





tiring things. After a couple of 
weeks Bill discovered that his 
jobber’s “‘territory’’ covered a 
radius of only two miles; beyond 
that the jobber was just another 
Unknown to the retail trade. 
' The Bullent line had never 
.. needed more than one jobber 
before—but did in New York. 
*. Bill himself was a bang-up, 
go-getter salesman. He got his 
name of ‘“Two Gross’’ because 
when he sold a store *‘it stayed 
sold,”” stocked “em up for six 
months ataclip. The New York 
-. retailers, however, wouldn't 
«take two gross for a gift. If 
they bought at all, the initial 
“order was for a dozen or less. 
ee Mesnwhite: rece igen on, 





€- _ needed and could get broker: if 


. advertising they talked about 


\ ABE, OF packing, or shipping.” 
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generated to nasty notes. 


before Bill left the home offigg 
was indefinitely postponed une 
dealers and orders could makej 
justifiable. Bill was certainly 
not “putting it over’’ in thé 
BigCity. He blamed New York 
The firm blamed both Bill ai 
New York. And Bill wishes 
many a time he was back if 
good old Ohio where he coulf 
**put it over’’ 


* * * 


“NCORES of firms send Bil 
Garvers to New York ever 
year—good firms, good mei 
good goods, methods that mak 
good elsewhere—and mect wi 
disappointment and failurg 
The loss of effort, the expensé 
the waste are appalling. 7 
To help Bill Garver and his 
firm, Tae News instituted 
Merchandising Service mort 
than a year ago, after thee 
yeats’ preparation. 3 
Three months before Bil 
came to New York it wou 
survey the market for him, fim 
out the competition, trade cus 
toms, jobbing and retail pra 
tices and prices prevailing fo 
similar products. 
We would analyze his lined 
product, tell him if there wa 
anything wrong with his p: 
















“We would advise whether i 
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; whether or not a ware- 
ouse would be necessary, and if 
‘where; how many jobbers 
ould be needed, and find out 

bést equipped for his dis- 

buting job; how many poten- 

retail outlets there were, 

d where, and how many out- 
is he would need. 

A News merchandising man 

puld arrange introductions 

h brokers and jobbers, and 

» secure their cooperation, 


OFF Bill Garver wanted to sell 
3 chain and department stores, 
this News service could tell him 

Vif he should, and help him if he 
: d. (Selling the chain or big 

first sometimes hurts a prod- 


ou know.) 
If Bill needed a salesforce, we 
d select it for him; if he 
T his own we could help 
in his men for New York 
york. 
| Wecould route these salesmen 
‘for him, save time and money 
pand selling cost by preventing 
effort in unsuitable sec- 
s. We could fix his unit of 
i ind initial order, and keep 
fom doing a lot of damage 
h his “two gross” idea. 
ne sales manager told us that 
t service to him was 
ce him ay a policy of 
of a dozen units 


Many Bill Garvers fail to 
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realize that three units on the : 


counter in every other outlet is . 
distribution; and two cases in” 
the back room of every fiftieth 
outlet is not. A 
We could actively ditect and 
check his: saleswork, day. by 
day, and record it forhim. News 


merchandising men help teach ~~ | 


green men how to sell, how to 
merchandise advertising, how 
not to'kill initial dialer good 
will. 


could start Bll. out rvight with 


the proper campaign 

and primp him when 
to start and how to runit. We. 
could furnish Bill Garver with 
the best reason why New York 
retailers should stock his lince— 


an adequate campaign in Toe SF 


News, with 900,000 circulation 
for his advertising, and an effi- 
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F you are sending a Bill 

Garver to New York, tell us 
first. If wecan't help him, we'll 
tell you so. If you have a Bill 
Garver here who doesn’t seem 
to be getting along as fast as he 
might, send him tosee us. There 
is NO 100% distribution in New 
York on any product that we 
know of; and if your business is 
hindered by the product itself, 
or poor salesmanship, or poor 
jobbing service, or your own 
credit or shipping department, 
we may be able to find out the 
trouble and what todo about it. 


There is no mystery about the 
New York market—when you 
know it. It is dig, and that’s 
its chief difference. 


So this service of ours is not 
a miracle. It is just knowing 
how. 


Five men who know how, or 
know how to find out, consti- 
tute the service. Consequently, 
its activities are limited. We 
do not believe in adding a huge 
overhead to our national adver- 
tising selling cost by maintain- 


Have you read TELL 
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ing a huge merchandising ser- 
vice. Therefore, we do not 
broadcast direct mail to dealers, 
do not deliver or install dealer 
helps or displays. We avoid 
mechanical motions and rou- 
tines that can be accomplished 
more cheaply in other ways. 
And we do not make thousand- 
call surveys or stock checks; no 
survey needs a thousand calls. 


* * * 


In its first eighteen months, 
the News Merchandising Ser- 
vice has been very successful, 
both from our standpoint and 
the advertiser’s. Many of the 
largest agencies have used it, 
appreciatively. Details if you 
like. 


Couple this News service with 
News advertising—the largest 
daily circulation in America, 
the high visibility page, the 
proven results, and the lowest 
millme rate—and you have the 
greatest instrument ever devised 
for entering this or any other 
market. Get the facts. 


IT TO SWEENEY? 


Write for the series on your business letterhead. 





New Yorks Monuve Newspaper 
25 Park Place, New York 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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tween the food and the eater. 

It requires no great imagination 
to picture the interest which may 
be aroused through telling city 
folk the stories of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, rice, sugar cane and 
sugar beets, potatoes, onions, and 
as many other farm products as 
one would care to feature, and to 
tell the relation of each to the 
various machines used in the 
work. 

People would have a far greater 
respect for the food they devour 
three times a day, and for the 
farmer, and also for his equipment, 
if they were told in simple lan- 
guage the intimate stories of how 
food is “manufactured” on the 
farm. What are the machines 
which distribute the fertilizers, and 
how do they do it? What else 
does the farmer do, and with what 
machines, to prepare the soil for 
planting? How are the planting, 
cultivating, reaping and the other 
processes which are carried out 
from seed time to harvest time 
and to shipping time accomplished 
—and with what machines? 

Such educational advertising is 
advanced advertising, worthy of 
“the advanced methods in farming 
which have been brought about by 
the makers of agricultural imple- 
ments. It would render a very 
real service to the people of the 
cities in that it would give them 
a true conception of how their 
foodstuffs are grown and brought 
to harvest. It would be an even 
greater service to the farmer in 
that it would dignify and explain 
his essential labors to his con- 
sumers and create an intelligent 
appreciation of his efforts. 

And by serving these two great 
branches of the national family, 
such an  educational-advertising 
program would be of very real 
worth to the whole country as an 
institution which is dependent upon 
harmonious operation for stability 
and prosperity. 

Another evident method by 
which this opportunity to build up 
good-will for the agricultural 
machinery interests might 
carried out would be through the 
presentation of the history of the 
development of farm machinery. 
Let the records be produced show- 
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ing what machinery has done to 
promote the efficiency of farming. 
We also want to know how im- 
plements have improved the quality 
of food stuffs, how they have been 
so essential in meeting multiplied 
demand, how they have increased 
the quantity of production per 
acre, and how they have brought 
about the elevation of the farmer. 

It would not be necessary to go 
back to pre-historic days, nor to 
the days of serfdom, to prove this 
progress. The story can begin 
when the manufacturing of farm 
machinery began. To give the 
campaign a running start, that 
period might be antedated a bit to 
bring in the human-interest story 
of the thirty-seven plows which the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony had in 
1637, that were so prized that a 
bounty was offered by the towns to 
anyone who would keep the plows 
in repair and fit for community 
work. These plows were not un- 
like those used by the Egyptians 
4,000 years ago. They were great, 
cumbersome wooden things requir- 
ing four oxen and three men to 
each plow. 

Progress was not rapid in those 
days—and neither was plowing. 
One hundred and sixty years 
passed before Charles Newbold 
took out the first patent for a cast 
iron plow. And then his business 
failed because our farmers be- 
— the iron would poison the 
soil. 


JEFFERSON AS AN INVENTOR 


Another twenty-five years 
passed before the iron plow came 
into general use, and it was none 
other than Thomas Jefferson who 
made the first marked improve- 
ment in the plow by changing the 
shape of the moulding board. 

Then, there are the unique 
stories of the grain cradle and the 
fanning mill, and their gradual 
development into reapers and 
threshers until they arrived at that 
stage of wonderful accomplish- 
ment which ranks modern _har- 
vesting machinery among the most 
perfected of merchanical devices. 

I wonder if the farm implement 
makers would not take a running 
jump forward in public (urban, 
suburban and rural) estimation if 
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they spread out this agricultural 
machinery panorama in the con- 
trasting manner that the advance- 
ment of their industry offers 
them. In the cases of our nine 
chief crops, farm machinery in- 
creased efficiency, between 1830 
and 1895, a good 500 per cent. 
And that only brings us up to 
thirty years ago, when farming 
was still crude, as we look at it 
today. 

The fact that as farm imple- 
ments became more and more 
efficient, the farmer had to be- 
come more and more efficient to 
operate them, naturally and auto- 
matically brought about an im- 
provement in farm personnel. 
There are some interesting stories 
of how this situation resulted in a 
beneficial redistribution of the 
country’s working force. The 
mowing machine transplanting the 
scythe, the thresher transplanting 
the flail, released sturdy farmer 
boys and allowed them to go to 
the cities. So it seems that farm 
machinery has provided the means 
for the rotation of people as well 
as for the rotation of crops, with 
the result that our metropolitan 
population has been given both 
lusty young blood and a more 
varied diet. 

There is the incident, which 
made history, of the reaper which 
Cyrus H. McCormick patented in 
1834. This machine, first made at 
a blacksmith shop in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, enabled one man, 
with a team, to cut as much grain 
as twenty men with cradle scythes. 
That machine, so revolutionary in 
its day, would now be an heirloom, 
a relic, ranking with Fulton’s 
steamboat and Ericsson’s engine, 
a thing as crude and makeshift be- 
side its modern offspring as an 
oxcart beside a motor truck. 

Twenty-one years later, in 1855, 
an exhibition of farm implements 
was held in Paris. It was sort of 
an implement Marathon and ap- 
parently promoted by international 
implement interests. One of the 
demonstrations consisted of six 
men set to threshing with flails at 
the same moment that four 
machines were started. Here is 
the result that became front page 
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news for New York papers that 
year. The six threshers with flails 
beat out 60 litres of wheat in 
half an hour. The Belgian thresh- 
ing machine threshed 150 litres, 
The French machine 250 litres. 
The English machine 410 litres. 
And the American machine—740 
litres. 

A great record—but how would 
it contrast with 1925 performance? 
What have our farm implement 
makers done in the passing years 
to improve farm machinery and 
assure food to the cities? 

In 1855, the farmer still operated 
his machinery by horse power for 
even the steam thresher was un- 
known until 1860, and did not 
— into general use until years 
ater. 


WHAT THE 1860 CENSUS SAID 


Yet, our census of 1860 states 
that the savings made by improved 
implements reduced former work- 
ing costs by one-half. But suppose 
we ‘quote an illuminating passage 
from that census report: 

“By the improved plow, labor 
equivalent to that of one horse 


in three is saved. By means of, 


drills two bushels of seed will 
go as far as three bushels scattered 
broadcast, while the yield is in- 
creased six to eight bushels per 
acre, the plants grow in rows and 
may be tended by horse-hoes. The 
reaping machine is a saving of 
more than one-third the labor 
when it cuts and rakes—the 
threshing machine is a saving of 
two-thirds on the old hand fiail 
mode. The saving in the labor of 
handling hay in the field and barn 
by means of horse-rakes and 
horse-hayforks is equal to one- 
half.” 

The census report goes on to 
emphasize that the greatest of all 
savings was in that of time, as 
improved machinery made possible 
the harvesting of large crops at 
the moment of maturity, without 
loss by delay and exposure It 
also suggested that the entire labor 
force of the whole country would 
have been insufficient to handle the 
crops that year by the “old 
methods.” I wonder what the 
“modern methods” of 1860 would 
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It’s a long way to 
the millennium 


Trusting to the dealer’s own initiative to 
develop better means of reaching the con- 
sumer, is to wait for the millennium. 


To add more dealers only complicates the 
situation. For increased distribution often 
means increased selling troubles without a 
corresponding increase in profits. 


Making more sales through your present 
dealers is the essence of profitable mer- 
chandising. May we tell you what we have 
accomplished for some of our clients ? 


A talk with one of our merchan- 
dising men involves no obligation. 
And you'll find the time well spent. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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accomplish in the matter of han- 
dling the crops of 1925. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
if the “modern farming methods” 
of 1860 should be made suddenly 
operative this year, hundreds of 
factories, stores, offices, mines, 
schools and all manner of public 
services would have to be practi- 
cally closed down in order to pro- 
vide farm labor. Wholesale con- 
scription would be necessary. The 
uprooting of vast armies of men 
and women from their city homes 
and occupations would be instantly 
required. 

Not less than 30,000,000 of us 
city dwellers would be carried off 
and set to such hard labor as 
would undoubtedly result in a 
greatly increased death rate. Even 
then, the country would be 
scantily fed. And should our 
present force of farm labor at- 
tempt to feed us by means of the 
“modern methods” of 1860, we 
would starve. Our cities would 
be depopulated and our economic 
life suffer more complete disrup- 
tion than would occur if an 
enemy people overspread our land. 

Food comes. before _ either 
shelter or raiment. It is the first 
of the three most primitive es- 
sentials to the maintenance of 
life. That thought, that truth, in 
itself, offers the basis for a great 


educational-advertising program 
to the agricultural implement 
makers. Add to that, the service 


rendered to all other divisions of 
human activity by the implement 
makers, through releasing the 
majority of men from the need 
to grub for their own food and 
permitting them freedom to de- 
velop standards of living and an 
appreciation of leisure, as well 
as to advance material comforts 
and spiritual appreciation. 

Until farm machinery unyoked 
men from the soil, all the arts, 
all the sciences, all the refine- 
ments of life which make living 
something better than an _ en- 
durance test, were hampered in 
their advance. 

There is small need to dwell 
upon the duty devolving upon the 
agricultural machinery people in 
the rgatter of educating their 
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ultimate consumers when the value 
of such education is so apparent. 
The soil is our wealth creator. 
The farmer, master of the soil, 
produces wealth with each har- 
vest. The rest of us are merely 
converters of wealth and distrib- 
utors of wealth. It is the imple- 
ment maker who has done such 
wonders in simplifying the prob- 
lems of existence for all of us, 
farmer and urbanite included. 

Neither the farmer nor the city 
dweller appreciates this for the 
simple reason that they have never 
been seriously invited to do so. 
They have never been able to view 
the matter as it really is. 

When the farm machinery mak- 
ers tell what they have done for 
all men they will find loyal sup- 
porters growing up in the human 
fields they cultivate, and a great 
reduction in the weeds of opposi- 
tion. Also, they will find the 
howling antagonist, the dema- 
gogue, losing his audience. And 
not least of all, the farmers 
would be made to feel the need 
to be as modern in their equip- 
ment as the makers proclaim it 
is possible for them to be. 

Let the country know the equip- 
ment available to the farmer. Let 
the farmer feel the pressure of 
example and precedent. Let him 
be made conscious of the fact that 
people know what constitutes a 
really modern farm establishment. 
Then the farmer will come up to 
the mark set for him—and will 
do so with a sense of appreciation 
and pride. Most assuredly, that is 
not the present attitude of the 
farmer toward the implement 
maker and his products. 

Whatever method the farm im- 
plement makers follow in the 
operation of such a program, if 
it is constructive and continuous, 
the results in their favor will be 
equally constructive and _ con- 
tinuous. Though not promoted as 
a selling campaign, it would none 
the less be a great selling cam- 
paign—for they would sell not 
only machinery, but belief in the 
machinery, desire to own such 
equipment, and regard for the 
maker. It’s a big job offering a 
big harvest. 
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Ry 
20,000 skins 
of the lizard” 


F certain present day conversation 

is to be accepted literally, “snakes’ 
hips” and “bees’ knees” are quite com- 
mon and should be more or less easy 
to buy. But when a London client of 
the I.T.D.* came into the market for 
20,000 Lizard’s skins a problem was 
born. 
By the patron saint of all good Pur- 
chasing Agents what does a man do 
first, when he has definitely made up 
his mind to sign a death warrant for 
20,000 Lizards? 
One thing he can do, if he knows the. 
I. T. D.*, is to tell them his troubles. 
And that is just what the P. and C. 
Company of London did. 
From the I.T.D.* in India came the solu- 
tion and Messrs. Lahaeri and Company 
of Calcutta booked the order. Later on 
the client in London was thoughtful 
enough to report the shipment as being 

, very satisfactory. 

All over the world I.T.D.* merchandis- 
ing experts are on-the-spot, ready to 
help you solve your business problems. 


f 
“GREEN SEAS and YELLOW GOLD” | 
tells the details and will be mailed to 
any executive who requests it on his 
business stationery. 


*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York 
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Food for Thoughifc 


Food and beverage producers who hunger for 
increased sales this fall and winter can profit by 
this message. 





Northern Ohio has over 3,000,000 husky appe- 
tites to constantly satisfy. These appetite-owners | / 
live in a territory that’s easily reached and if, 
economically handled. To sell this great re- 
sponsive group most national food distributors 
use the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Many use no 
other medium. 


During 1924—76 national food and bever- 
age advertisers used the Plain Dealer— 
a greater number than used any other 
Cleveland newspaper. During the first 
six months of 1925—64 used the Plain 
Dealer—again, by far MORE than ap- 
peared in any other Cleveland news- f 
paper. 





An outstanding record—but not unusual. For 
the Plain Dealer is the only advertising medium 
that actually influences the BUYERS living in 
this market. This great newspaper has devel- 
oped a strong woman-reader-interest. Home- 
keepers all over Northern Ohio look to the Plain 
Dealer for household and cooking advice as well y 


She Cleveland’ 


in Cleveland and Northern Ohio~VMtea 


BR. J. 
Tin 


<A A 











J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELL 
110 E. 42nd St. 350 N. Mich. Ave., 
New York Fine Arts Bldg., Dettit 
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hifor Food Advertisers 








as for the news of the day. Its advertising in- 
fluence is but a natural sequence. 


You can do an adequate advertising job 


Of throughout this entire market in the . 
am Plain Dealer ALONE—at ONE adver- ] 
In tising cost. ' 
el- | 
ne- Without it, you cannot reach the BUYERS. 
ain With it, you have the most powerful sales-lever 


ell you can possibly buy in Northern Ohio. 


un Dealer 


Medium ALONE ~ One Cost ‘Will sell it 


. KELLY 2. J. BIDWELL Co. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
>.» Chic Times Building 742 Market Street 
., Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco, Cal. 
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30,000 People Saw 
The News’ Better Home 
Show in Two Days 


IRMINGHAM has a Hollywood, too! It 

is a new subdivision over on Red Moun- 
tain. The Nelson Real Estate Co., announced 
Hollywood to the public on Sunday, August 
16th, with a ten-page section in The Birming- 
ham News. 

30,000 Birmingham people visited Holly- 
wood within two days. Motor cars were 
parked all over adjacent territory while inter- 
ested spectators visited these beautiful homes. 
Traffic officers were called to help handle the 
crowds. 

That’s the kind of response advertising in 
The Birmingham News receives. People have 
confidence in undertakings that the News 
backs. They all know that if they get The 
News “in behind” any movement it will be a 
success. 


In the words of Chesterfield, “Such popu- 
larity must be deserved.” 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


Daily Sunday 
75,000 85,000 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutns Greatest NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CoO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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“Breaking Into 
the Windows” to Be 
Convention Theme 


DVERTISERS interested in 

window display advertising 
will pool their working knowledge 
at the second annual convention of 
the Window Display Advertising 
Association which will be held at 
Chicago on October 6, 7 and 8. 
How manufacturers of advertised 
and trade-marked merchandise are 
breaking into retailers’ windows 
and how they are capitalizing on 
window space after it has been 
obtained are the two points around 
which convention addresses and 
discussions will centre. 

A long list of speakers of wide 
experience in window display work 
have agreed to tell their experiences 
in tying up with national advertis- 
ing at the point of sale. Walter 
Dill Scott, president of Northwest- 
ern University, will speak at one 
session. 

Sales and advertising executives 
from representative companies 
such as Armour & Co., Cooper 
Underwear Co. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Earnshaw Sales Co., A. Stein & 
Co., the Walgreen Drug Stores 
and others have places on the pro- 
gram which follows: 


October 6— Morning: ‘Welcome — 
Let’s Go!” Joseph M. Kraus, chairman, 
convention committee; response and an- 
nual address sounding keynote of con- 
vention, ‘“‘Breaking Into the Windows,” 
Edwin L. Andrew, president; ‘‘Market- 
ing Display Sells Merchandise,’’ Miss 
Sarah Jelliffe, advertising manager, S. C. 
Johnson Co., Racine, Wis., and ‘“‘How to 
Get Results from Window and Counter 
Display Advertising,” Francis D. Gonda, 
imma Einson-Freeman Co., New 

ork, 

Afternoon: “The Right Use of Win- 
dow Displays,” T. F. Driscoll, adver- 
tising manager Armour & Co.; ‘“Dis- 
cere for _Automobile Accessories” 

aste in Hardware Window Display 
Advertising,” Rivers Peterson, editor, 
Hardware Retailer, Indianapolis; “Win- 
dow Displays—What For?’ Bernard J. 
Mullaney, vice-president, Peoples Gas, 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, and “Why 
Cooper Underwear Co. Spends from 
$50,000 to $75,000 for Displays,” Wal- 
ter E. Hardy, president, Hardy Advertis- 
ing Co. 

Evening: Mr. Kraus will preside at 
the annual dinner of the association, 
which will be addressed by Walter 
Dill Scott and George Fowler, of the 
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J. Walter Thompson Co., New York. 

ctober 7— Morning: ‘Newspaper 
Merchandising Co-operation,” Stephen 
B. Horton, merchandising manager, 
Chicago American; C. K. Woodbridge, 
president, Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World; “Putting Over National 
Baby Health Week Through Window 
Displays,” G. F. Earnshaw, president, 
Earnshaw Sales Co.; ‘“‘The Pulling 
Power of Light,” Sam Hibben, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., New York. Luncheon address, 
“Women and Displays,” Helen Bennett, 
Women’s Worlds Fair. 

Afternoon: “Motion Picture ‘Pub- 
licity Testers’”’ will be discussed by 
a representative of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. This will be 
followed by group discussions on the 
following subjects: National Adver- 
tisers and Manufacturers, “How to 
Make Your Windows Pay”; Producers, 
“Display Surveys,” C. G. Munro, presi- 
dent, Munro & Harford Co. New 
York; Installation, ‘‘Discussion of the 
Use "of Window Display Installation 
Service,” B. J. Millward, Noyes mi 
& Cutler, St. Paul; Retailers, dak 
Northrup, advertising manager, mith: 
Winchester, Jackson, Mich.; Store 
Lighting, “Light and Color ‘in Win- 
dows,”’ Paul Zimmerman, National Lamp 
Co., Cleveland, and Freight Rates, 
H. J. Hanauer, secretary, Badger Car- 
ton Co., Milwaukee. 

October 8—Morning : “Window Dis 
play Contests’; ‘‘What’s the Trouble 
with Displays "for Drug Store Win- 
dows?”, W. J. McKay, advertising 
manager, Walgreen Company, Chicago; 
“Electrical Retailing and _  Displays’’; 
business session, elections to board of 
trustees, and reports of committees. 
Luncheon Address, ‘‘Art vs. Advertis- 
ing in Windows,” Dudley Crafts, Chi- 
cago Art Institute. 

Afternoon: Business session to select 
next convention city and meeting of 
board of trustees to elect officers. 

On Friday, October 9, a golf tourna- 
ment will be held at Bunker Hill 
Country Club. 

In addition to the above speakers, 
there also will be addresses by E. 
Lauderdale, sales manager, urtis 
Lighting Co., Chicago; Homer Buckley, 
Buckley-Dement & Co., Chicago; Guy 
Davis, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and Raymond Schaeffer, 
es manager, Marshall Field & 

0. 


Bert Marx with “Hollywood- 
Filmograph” 

Bert Marx, formerly with the Capitol 
Advertising Agency, Lansing, Mich., is 
now in charge of advertising in the 
East for Hollywood-Filmograph, with 
headquarters at New York. 





Timken-Detroit Appoints 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Detroit, has appointed Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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‘Tt probably has more 


of the confidenceof 
it's readers than any 
other farm paper’ 
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<= Farm Paper 
that has more 


Bristow Adams, of Cornell, says re- 
garding Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman, “Jt probably has more of the 
confidence of its readers than any other 


farm paper.” -_ 
Wal 
Authentic figures prove it has more 
circulation than any other farm-week- Was 
ly; and field surveys show it has more Stan 
influence. " 
The Progressive Farmer is published 
weekly because the Southern farmer re- 
gards the week as his work-unit. He 
plans and plants and sells by weeks. 
He wants weekly contact for profit’s 
sake. 
a i. 


\ 
The Farm Weekly of Largest{Ci 
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EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, 

New York City 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
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It is published in four editions, each con- 
cerned specially with its own natural di- 
vision of the farming South, because only 
thus can a farm-paper fit the crop-calendar 
and the farm’s affairs. 


It goes weekly into 460,000 farm-homes, 
because it prints what the farmer wants to 
know, it plays no favorites, grinds no axes 
and has for years kept faith with the 
farmer. 


It gets real results, shows rapid and 
sustained returns to the advertiser, because 
its host of readers employ it to guide their 
outlays, and they have the money to spend. 


Two great agencies* sought the facts 
about the farm-paper preferences of the 
South. Their researches show the Pro- 
gressive Farmer absolutely—even over- 
whelmingly !—dominant with farmer and 
merchant both. Plainly summarized in 


DIXIE DATA BOOK 


these researches, with other vital facts 
the space-buyer must know to buy judi- 
ciously, are at your command. Let us 
send you a copy of DIXIE DATA BOOK 
right now! 


*Names given in Dixte DaTA Book. 


Established 1886 


Circulation and Most Influence 
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Sell Food at the 
Breakfast Table 


FTER the men-folks have left for work the 
-morning Free Press becomes the Detroit 
housewife’s breakfast table companion. 


It as become an indispensable habit with her. 
With keen interest she reads every item—every 
advertisement that makes direct appeal to her. 


Food Advertisers! Have your message fresh in the 
minds of Detroit’s food buyers when they do the 
buying for the day. Have your advertising read at 
the time the day’s menu is being planned. 


“Sell Food at the Breakfast Table” is the thought 
behind the Detroit merchandising plans of the 
nation’s most prominent food advertisers. That 
means using the columns of Detroit’s only logical 
food advertising medium— 


TheBetroit Free Press 


“Starts the Day In Detroit” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 






































How Elaborate Shall We Make 
Our Catalogue? 


The Place of Good Printing and Art Work in Fixing the Volume 
of Sales 


NatronaL Automotive & ELEcTRICAL 
ScHOOL 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your article in the July 2 issue of 
Printers’ Ink, I believe you have done 
more to secure recognition for the cata- 
logue as an important and effective sales 
aid, than has anything that I have read 
in my many years as a Printers’ INK 
reader. 

There can be no question of the cata- 
logue’s value in selling. In our own 
business, it has meant the difference of 
1 per cent closures on inquiries within 
fifteen days after prospect’s inquiry has 
been received, and a closing percentage 
of 6 per cent plus. 

With this letter I am sending you 
three of our catalogues. The larger 
ones are mailed upon receipt of inquiry 
to all prospects who live outside of the 
Los Angeles metropolitan district; the 
smaller one is for local prospects. 

All prospects are secured by responses 
to our sectional and national advertising, 
and, due to an expensive and extensive 
follow-up, enrollments secured directly 
from the catalogue are much more proft- 
itable than those who come in after the 
fifth to tenth letter is mailed them. 

Therefore, anything that will make our 
catalogue iaore effective will save us 
many thousands of dollars in direct mail 
and enrollment expense. At present ap- 
proximately 11 per cent of all inquiries 
result in enrollments. 

It is my belief that good paper, at- 
tractive illustrations, effective copy sell- 
ing the prospect the idea of a secure, 
profitable future, and an _ attractive 
format in general are the most important 
qualifications any institutional catalogue 
can possess. 

Our previous catalogues have not been 
as attractively got up, they were smaller 
in size, and stressed the equipment, per- 
sonnel and training method of the 
school, relegating as unimportant the 
selling of the industry and the future 
possibilities of vocational training. 

I also contend that our follow-up 
literature should devote as much time 
and effort to selling the prospect the 
ideas developed in the inspirational mes- 
sages found in our catalogues. 

Am I right? I will appreciate your 
frank opinion. I would also thank you 
for a frank opinion of my catalogues as 
pieces of selling literature, and whether 
it will be good advertising procedure to 
feature the catalogue in our display ad- 
vertising, on the presumption that the 
catalogue will help sell a prospect who 
is merely a curiosity seeker and answers 
the advertisement in order to get the 
book we offer free. 


NationaL Avutomogve & ELEcTRICAL 


ScHOOL 
M. Youne. 
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NE of the main sources of the 

catalogue’s effectiveness as an 
advertising medium is that it can 
be strongly and pre-eminently in- 
dividual. It can be fitted to a 
specific selling need with precision. 
We have told several times be- 
fore in Printers’ INK how sales 
volume can be budgeted at certain 
figures and the catalogue fashioned 
and administered in such a way 
that the quotas will be met. There 
is not a great deal of guesswork 
about it either. For example, 
leading catalogue concerns have 
discovered just about how much 
certain advertising pages will 
pull. A black and white page 
gets so much, pages in two colors 
will yield certain sales volume, 
four colors will produce in like 
proportion and so on. 

But the proportions vary with 
firms and propositions. Every 
house, after it has been using the 
catalogue for any length of time, 
can know what each kind of page 
will bring in the way of business. 
Certain colors of paper stock will 
fill certain requirements that can 
be counted on in advance. The 
same thing holds true with color 
pages of different degrees of 
elaborateness. In other words, the 
presentation can be costly or other- 
wise (that is, costly from the 
standpoint of jnitial expense) in 
keeping with the difficulties of the 
selling job and the desired result 
to be attained. 

Nevertheless there are certain 
general considerations and rules 
that can guide in propositions such 
as the one brought up in the above 
letters. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
good paper, high class printing and 
artistic engravings should be used 
only as a means to an end—and 
not as a mere exemplification of 
how good a catalogue a concern 
can get out. The presentation 
should be graduated in accordance 
with the selling resistance to be 
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encountered and the worth of the 
results that can be gained. 

There need be no argument at 
all over the relative _ selling 
efficiency of the high class cata- 
logue as against the cheaper one. 
People may not be able to ap- 
preciate, from a technical stand- 
point, the niceties of a catalogue 
page in four colors over one in 
two colors. Add a couple of colors 
to a page and possibly not one out 
of a hundred would know they 
were in there. Yet the addition 
of the two colors would make the 
page sell more merchandise than 
it did before. 

Some catalogue advertisers make 
the mistake of skimping on 
mechanical features with the idea 
that people cannot appreciate them 
anyway. They argue they may as 
well try to get by with a good 
looking page and not try to make 
the thing “right” in every detail. 
This is wrong. It has been proved 
again and again that sales results 
grow in direct proportion to the 
completeness and mechanical ap- 
pearance of the printed presenta- 
tion. The customer may not know 
whether the page has been pro- 
duced with an air brush or printed 
on a proof press. It is not neces- 
sary that he should know. What 
is needed in a catalogue is not to 
impress the prospect with its 
beauty, mechanical perfection or 


high cost. It is to cause him to 
buy goods. 
Exactly the same _ principle 


works here as in the case of a dis- 
play window in a retail store. 
Some windows are so near per- 
fection from an artistic standpoint 
that people who see them are im- 
pressed by the picture rather than 
the merchandise. A display window 
so beautiful that the merchandise 
appeal is not predominant is not a 
good one. The window that makes 
the spectator forget everything 
but the merchandise is the one 
that really means something. 

As to advertising the catalogue 
rather than the institution itself, 
experience has shown that the best 
results can come from advertising 
the catalogue. Suppose a house 
having many items of merchandise 
advertises one or two in a page 
of business paper space. The one 
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or two items can be sold and_ then 
what has the house accomplished ? 
It has merely sold some merchan- 
dise. 

On the other hand, use this page 
to induce dealers to send for the 
catalogue. When a man receives 
the book and if it is got up in a 
way that will make him read it, 
he is likely to buy much more 
merchandise than he would from 
the advertisement. Moreover, if 
the catalogue is of the right kind, 
he gets a general view of the in- 
stitution. One of the leading 
catalogue men of the country, who 
has made a notable success in his 
line, tells us that he would much 
rather have a business paper ad- 
vertisement bring in a request for 
a catalogue than an order for 
merchandise. The advertisement, 
if it is made up of merchandise 
offerings, is necessarily limited in 
its influence. It can only feature 
a few things at most. It may be 
expected in the natural course of 
events that when a man _ does 
order merchandise in this way 
from a catalogue house he is going 
to order from the catalogue even- 
tually. Most houses automatically 
put a man on the catalogue list 
when he sends in his first order 
for goods. But the point is that 
if he has the catalogue when he 
buys his first bill he is likely to 
make it larger than he would 
otherwise. This is easy to under- 
stand. The catalogue may have 
several hundred items well dis- 
played and prominently featured. 
The advertisement has only a 
few or perhaps only one.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





T. M. Darlington Leaves 


San Antonio “Express” 


T. M. Darlington, national advertis- 
ing manager of the San Antonio, 
Tex., Express, has resigned. He will 


devote his time. to the publishing of his 
medical and dental journals at San 
Antonio. 


Stromberg Carburetor Earn- 
ings Gain 
The Stromberg Carburetor Company, 
Chicago, reported net profit, after 
charges, for the half-year ended June 
30, of $385,368. This compares with 
$370,768 for the same period of 1924. 
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Marion R.Gray Company 


Grayco Cravats oui Collar Attached Shirts 
82-14-16 South Los Anpeles Street 
Los Anpeles 


(G. 


rayco May 29, 1925, 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 


Gentlemen: 

We are just in receipt of the 
letter which you sent to the clothiers and 
furnishers in your vicinity entitled "The 
Tale of a Shirt Well Told." We have also 
received the package of samples which you 
have returned to us. They are in excellent 
condition. We want to thank you for the 
os you took in putting on this display 

OF US. 





We also wish to thank you for 
the promise we received from Korricks* 
relative to their future advertising in 
our behalf, 


We want to compliment you on 
the very valuable services you are rendering 
us as advertisers, The Grayco copy is run 
ning in a great many western newépapere and 
we are delighted with the results being obtained 
from our advertising, but in no case have any of 
the papers rendered us such valuable services as 
you have on The Arizona Republican, 


You will be glad to know that we are 
receiving many inquiries from the territory you 
cover and we attribute them greatly to the copy 
being run in your paper. 


Thanking you for your unusual interest 
and wishing you a prosperous season, we are, 





James W. Hanbery, 
Advertising Director, 








TOM WYE JACKETS 
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More than 850,000 
monthly to real farmers 
in real farm territory 


Our Bureau of Market Analysis will furnish on re- 
quest, definite data regarding your farm market 
possibilities—not mere “‘canned”’ statistics. This 
department is maintained to give practical help to 
advertisers and agencies. 


Compare our circulation—shown by dot map, sent 
on request—with government figures on the chief 
buying-power factors in the farm market—see why 
so many of the Nation’s leading advertisers make 
Successful Farming the backbone of their campaigns 
to the farm field. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING - THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS: 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 





























SUCCESS 





Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 


J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 


123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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General Knowledge or 
Practical Helpfulness ? 


An article on cotton-raising is of general in- 
terest to all farmers, but certainly is of no 
practical value to the busy farmer of the food- 


producing Middle-West. 


Spreading straw is good practice in the “‘Heart 
States,”’ but not in certain Western localities. 
Strictly national farm publications necessarily 
must generalize. 


The circulation of Successful Farming matches 
the distribution and importance of general 
farming. It is heavily concentrated in the 
North Central States where soil, climate and 
living conditions are similar—making possible 
practical, dollars and cents editorial service to 


practical farmers. 


‘‘There’s a difference in Farm Papers’’ 


UL FARMING | 


Minneapolis Office: Western Office: F. 0. BOHEN 
R. R. RING Cc. W. WRIGHT Advertising Director 
Palace Bldg. 


















Sharon Bldg., San Francisco The Meredith Publications 
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ISIT and consult with 

the New York Herald 

Tribune Institute, which 
conducts the only newspaper 
kitchen in Greater New York. 
The New York Herald Tribune 
was the first newspaper in 
the country to instal a model . 
kitchen, and has helped by | 
suggestion and advice to expand 
this service to newspapers in 
other cities. New food products 
are welcomed by The Institute 
for testing and possible report- 
ing in the two Sunday Institute 
pages devoted entirely to 
domestic science interests. 





New Dork 


“Herald @ribune 


America’s Most Complete Newspaper 


























How Chevrolet Encourages Its 
Dealers to Advertise 


Separate Retail Campaign, Supplementing National Effort, Is Provided 
through Co-operative Fund 


By G. A. Nichols 


HERE is just one way, ac- 

cording to the experience of 
the Chevrolet Motor Company, 
for a manufacturer to get his 
dealers lined up with his national 
advertising so that it may exert 
something near its full force in 
selling his goods. This is for him 
to take personal charge of the 
dealer’s end of the transaction and 
to see that it is carried through 
even to the matter of details. 

Beginning August 1, the Chevro- 
let company started a new ar- 
rangement with its dealers involv- 
ing such a principle. 

Under its workings, the definite 
expenditure of a sum well up into 
the millions during the year is ar- 
ranged for. There will be two 
separate campaigns—one, the com- 


pany’s national effort and _ the 
other, an affair for the dealers 
only. About 4,000 newspapers, 


entirely aside from the company’s 
regular national budget, will be 
used. 

During the year, Chevrolet ex- 
pects to manufacture and sell a 
minimum of 400,000 cars. Rather 
than use last year’s output as a 
basis for computation or setting 
down some arbitrary figures, the 
company plans to make each of 
these 400,000 cars contribute a 
certain sum for advertising. 

The money thus made available 
will be used entirely for a general 
campaign, involving the use of 
periodicals, farm papers and 
metropolitan newspapers. It will 
be paid wholly by the company 
without reference to the dealer in 
any way. 

But in planning for the dealer’s 
participation in the general sell- 
ing scheme, Chevrolet has taken a 
progressive step that is worth 
talking about. 

The dealer part will be taken 
.care of through the establishment 


of an advertising fund of the ap- 
proximate size of the general out- 
lay, to be administered co-oper- 
atively between the dealers and the 
company. The company will add 
a certain number of dollars to the 
invoice of each car shipped to a 
dealer and will credit it to what 
will be known as the “Chevrolet 
Dealers’ Advertising Fund.” But, 
at the same time the dealer is 
charged this fixed sum on each 
car, the company will credit the 
dealer’s advertising fund with an 
additional sum, which it will pay 
itself. 

In addition, the company recom- 
mends to the dealers that they set 
aside an additional sum to take 
care of other expenses such as 
shows and exhibitions, fairs, direct 
mail, special announcements and 
so on. Its experience with its 
dealers leads it to believe that the 
recommendation will be quite gen- 
erally followed. 


SUM IS NOT TOO LARGE 


At first sight, the aggre- 
gate Chevrolet expenditure—the 
amount of which was revealed to 
Printers’ INK in confidence— 
seems like a lot of money. The 
first reaction of some dealers, and 
undoubtedly of many buyers of 
cars, would be that the company 
might be using some of this 
money to reduce the selling price. 
Figured in percentages, though, 
against the individual car unit, it 
becomes only nominal after all. 
The minimum advertising outlay 
which will be charged against each 
car is less than 3 per cent of its 
average selling price—not so much 
after all. 

Chevrolet has always been suc- 
cessful in getting its dealers to ally 
themselves with its general adver- 
tising program. “But,” explains 

E. Grimm, Jr., the Chevrolet 
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advertising manager, “it was evi- 
dent that considerable lost mo- 
tion would result from this sort of 
procedure, no matter how earnest 
or well disposed the dealer might 
be. Our general advertising 
would set down a certain proposi- 
tion and then some time would 
necessarily elapse until the dealer 
would swing in with a similar ap- 


peal. Or perhaps he would not do 
it at all. 
“Under the co-operative plan 


which we are using this year, it is 
possible for the company and its 
entire dealer organization, without 
a single exception, to present to 
the: public the full force of a 
single sales message at one and 
the same time. The presentation 
will be complete, even the smallest 
sales unit bearing its full part. 
“For example, suppose that we 
decided to use in national me- 
diums at a certain time an adver- 


tisement featuring the word 
‘Value.’ Under ordinary condi- 
tions, this message would appear 


in the periodicals, farm papers 
and metropolitan newspapers in 
which we carry our general ad- 
vertising and then be followed up 
here and there within the ensuing 
few weeks by some advertisements 
placed in the local newspapers by 
some of the more progressive 
dealers. 

“But now the message of ‘Value’ 
will appear in all mediums simul- 
taneously. The reader of the na- 
tional publication in which we ad- 
vertise will see it. So will the 
newspaper reader in every town 
where there is a Chevrolet dealer. 
Likewise, the message can be read 
at the same time by every person 
who passes poster panels carrying 
Chevrolet posters and by everyone 
who sees a Chevrolet dealer’s 
show-window. 

“We believe that this co-ordi- 
nated effort will form an accumu- 
lative overwhelming force that 
could not be exerted in any other 
way. In other words, the entire 
influence of our national advertis- 
ing will now be directed to the 
dealers’ showrooms through the 
proper use of local newspaper and 
outdoor advertising. The local 
advertising will carry precisely the 
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same message that is being con- 
veyed by the national advertising 
and at the same time, with the 
difference that it will include the 
dealer’s name and 4address, thus 
affording him a distinct tie-up.” 


AN UNUSUAL ARRANGEMENT 


The amount of advertising to 
be done in each dealer’s territory 
to bring about the result outlined 
by Mr. Grimm, will depend upon 
the number of cars he sells. The 
company will schedule newspaper 
and poster panel advertising in 
each dealer’s territory to an 
amount reaching at least the sum 
he contributes on each car. All 
the preparatory and _ production 
expenses involved in putting on 
the dealer effort will be paid out 
of the company’s contribution. 
After all the overhead expenses 
of the campaign are paid, the re- 
mainder of the company’s propor- 
tion of the fund will be spread 
Chevrolet dealers, 


among pro- 
rated, for additional advertising 
space. 

Generally speaking, if there is a 
newspaper, large or small, in a 


town or district where a Chevrolet 
dealer is operating, it will form 
the nucleus of the dealer advertis- 
ing effort in that place, with the 
addition of poster advertising. In 
a few isolated cases, where the 
dealer handles only a few cars, 
most, or perhaps all, of the ad- 
vertising will be done in news- 
papers. 

With the exception of the large 
cities where there are numerous 
dealers, the dealer’s name and ad- 
dress will appear in each news- 
paper advertisement. The dealer’s 
name will appear also on the 
posters excepting in the larger 
cities and in posting districts. In 


these districts, the posters will 
carry the general imprint “A 
Dealer Near You to Serve You,” 
thereby giving all Chevrolet 
dealers in the district equal 
advantages. 

Each dealer’s advertising re- 
quirements are analyzed _indi- 
vidually so far as possible. The 


dealer is consulted as to the selec- 
tion of newspapers in his territory 
and the cost of space. A careful. 
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The First 
Household Department 


in the United States 


So far as there is any record the Boston Globe ~ 


was the first newspaper in this country to print 
daily a page of household hints, recipes, etc., for 
housekeepers. 


As long ago as 1880 General Chas. H. Taylor 
began to consider ways and means of reaching the 
woman reader. “One of my principles early in the 
newspaper business,” he said, “was to get the 
women to reading the Globe. When I could get 
the paper into the home and the women reading 
it, I knew it would stay there.” 


Since October 28, 1894, the “Household De- 
partment” has been published continuously and 
has proved a vital factor in the success of the paper 
as a whole. 

The fact that the Globe’s Household Editor 
handles about 50,000 letters a year from women 


readers of this department is conclusive evidence 
of the interest and confidence which it has devel- 


oped. 
The continued use of copy on these pages by 


advertisers of household products is ample testi- 
mony to the unusual responsiveness of this audi- 


ence. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 


The Leader in Boston for 31 Years 
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re TOWELS—“The four years, during 
which Cannon towels have thus been ad- 
vertised through the Economist Group, 


have been years of substantial progress 
—both in sales made and in _ store-ap- 
preciation insured. Results prove the 


selling power of the merchant’s favor 
and the unmatched influence of the 
Economist Group to win and hold that 
faver.” —N. W. AYER & SON. 


re BEADS—‘“The response to the cam- 
paign was immediate, and the sales di- 
rectly attributable to the advertising ran 
into figures that paid for the campaign 
many times. The Nelson Bead Company 
stepped into deserved recognition as the 
‘Bead Headquarters’ of America, and 
its position in the market was vitally im- 
proved by the acquisition of 2,000 dealer 
accounts spreading from coast to coast.” 

—ROBERT HAMILTON Corporation. 


re UNDERWEAR—“It was our privi- 
lege to plan, prepare and execute the 
Twin-Button advertising campaign for 
1924, and it has been our pleasure to 
see the sales of this garment increase 
300% in a single season, a season gen- 
erally considered adverse to such an 
undertaking. The importance of the 
Econcmist Group in this successful ac- 
complishment cannot be emphasized too 
greatly. Department stores which here- 
tofore had been only lukewarm eagerly 
stocked and sold the Sealpax garment. 
Effective distribution was obtained 
through the Economist Group, which in- 
sured the success of the consumer cam- 
paign which followed.” 

—CECIL, BARRETO & CECIL, Inc. 


re SPORTS WEAR—“In the prepara- 
tion of Golflex advertising we have had 
the inspiration of good merchandise and 
the encouragement of its ready accept- 
ance by the trade. While the former has 


been our client’s invaluable contribution, 
much of the latter has depended on the re. 
spect leading trade publications have built 
for themselves with their readers. The 
part the Dry Goods Economist has played 
is—in our opinion-—especially important.” 

—FEDERAL ADVERTISING 

AGENCY, Inc. 


re WASH FABRICS—“It has been our 
privilege to originate and execute the 
kind of advertising which has not merely 
made buyers respond most profitably in 
the usual ways, but has also made them 
eager to sit down in the Wm. Anderson 
showrooms and write out their orders. 
In accomplishing this, the splendid sales 
power of the Economist Group has heen 
a most effective factor, adequately justi- 
fying its maximum use.” 


—WM. IRVING HAMILTON. 


re KNIT UNDERWEAR—‘“Utica Knit 
Underwear is known to more stores as 
a major article of steady revenue than 
ever before and this has _ contributed 
benefits to every division of the business, 
mainly selling. If this isn’t in a large 
sense, due to intelligently presenting 
these lines to the readers of the Econo- 
mist Group, then common-sense in ad- 
vertising hasn’t a leg to stand on.” 
—JOHN THOMAS MILLER. 


re SAFETY PINS—“Each advertising 
dollar has been made to produce. Each 
advertisement has beer definite and for 
a specific purpose, with results that fol- 
low:—A great increase in the number 
of wholesalers handling Clinton—Hun- 
dreds of dealers now buy and sell twelve- 


gross units instead of three. All of 
them have turned a convenience item 
into an exceptional profit producer.— 
And secured additional sales to cus- 


tomers who come for other articles.” 
—RUFUS BRADFORD BURNHAM. 





*The complete book **26 REASONS” will be sent on request 


—An interesting series of success-stories from and by agencies 
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re WOOLEN FABRICS—“In the pro- 
motion of Bochmann Fabrics, the Dry 
Goods Economist served to round out our 
plan in admirable fashion. We found 
that it kept constant and refreshing con- 
tact with a selected, earnest group of 
merchants. It formed the nucleus of 
business paper advertising in a many 
angled campaign considered highly suc- 
cessful.”’ —O’CONNOR-GROSSE. 


re HOSIERY—‘“Knowing from long ex- 
perience the necessity for trade accept- 
ance and trade co-operation, the Ipswich 
Mills used the Economist Group to ‘tell 
the story’ to important wholesalers and 
retailers—quickly, clearly, resultfully. 
The power of such direct, logical adver- 
tising is evidenced in part by widespread 
distribution today all over the country, 
and especially by the fact that in the 
recent dull market (fall of 1924) the 
Ipswich Mills have been oversold on 
several numbers.” 


—BARROWS & RICHARDSON. 


re DANCE FROCKS—‘“Schwartz & 
Ehrenreich believe thoroughly in adver- 
tising, and use the Dry Goods Economist 
regularly to reach a most valuable mar- 
ket, doing so because, from their very 
first insertion, they have obtained definite 
reaction. They consider advertising in 
the Dry Goods Economist of primary 
importance.”’ 


—RICHARD FECHHEIMER. 


re DRAPERY FABRICS—“Dependable 
quality, rich color treatment and dis- 
tinctive design, the outstanding factors 
in this successful half-century career, 
are rightly the theme of the advertising 
to the trade. Color inserts and pages 
are used in the Dry Goods Economist 
and other business papers which, in their 
direct action on the retailer and decora- 
tor, are materially assisting the Stead 
and Miller salesmen and creating a wide- 
spread recognition of the Stead and 
Miller name.”’ 

—THE EUGENE McGUCKIN CO. 
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re SATINS—“In the business paper 
field, the backbone of the campaign 
(Wm. Skinner & Sons) has always been 
the Dry Goods Economist. Year after 
year this publication has proved its 
power beyond all question.” 


—TRACY-PARRY COMPANY, Inc. 


re STATIONERY—‘“‘We realized carly 
the strategic position of the department 
store in the merchandising of stationery. 
and for the past five years have sent out 
a steady barrage-to tell the foremost 
merchants of the country the story of 
this company’s superior products. We 
cannot minimize the part the Dry Good 
Economist has played in this prozram. 
Not a single insertion has this advertiser 
missed in the columns of this paper for 
the past five years.” 


—EASTMAN, SCOTT & COMPANY. 


re KNIT OUTERWEAR—“In the early 
years the facts concerning McLoughlin 
quality, value and service were spread 
among buyers entirely by word of mouth. 
Later a select list of business papers, 
in which the Economist Group figured 
prominently, was used to broadcast the 
story. The keen regard in which the 
business papers (and particularly the 
Economist Group) are held by their mer- 
chant readers has greatly simplified our 
task.” —JAMIESON & COMPANY. 


re RUGS—‘“Since the national advertis- 
ing of Masland Argonne Rugs began 
appearing in the leading women’s maga- 
zines about a year ago, these new rugs 
have been featured regularly in the 
Masland advertising in the Dry Goods 
Economist—just as other Masland rugs 
and carpets have been featured in Mas- 
land advertisements in the Dry Goods 
Economist—for more than fifteen years.” 

—F, WALLIS ARMSTRONG CO. 





The ECONOMIST GROUP 


New York (239 W. 39th St.)—Offices in ten major cities 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST National 
Weekly 


. Zoned 
MERCHANT - ECONOMIST Fortnightly 


45,000 subscribers in 35,000 foremost stores in more than 
10,000 cities and towns, stores doing three-fourths of the 


total business done in dry goods and department store lines 
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consideration also is given to 
choosing poster locations so as to 
insure the maximum effectiveness 
from this type of advertising. 
After the dealer’s needs and 
sales possibilities are thus analyzed 
and his car allotment is taken into 
consideration, a complete adver- 
tising program is mapped out for 
him. He has the whole thing set 
down in black and white. He 
knows the newspapers that will 
be used, the size of the space, the 
time the advertisement will ap- 
pear, and the number of posters 
to be used. Each month, previous 
to the running of the newspaper 
advertisements, he receives proofs. 
Under the operation of the 
plan, the advertising department 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company 
becomes, in actual practice, the 
advertising department of every 
Chevrolet dealer large and small. 
It plans the dealer’s campaign; 
purchases and pays for his space 
in newspapers and on_ poster 
panels, prepares all his copy; con- 
ducts all the details of the transac- 
tion with newspaper publishers 
and plant owners; purchases art 
work and plates at volume prices; 
sends advertisements direct to the 
newspapers so they can be inserted 
strictly on schedule so as to tie 
up directly to the general adver- 
tising; has all the posters printed 
and sends them to plant owners; 
takes care of all invoices and pays 
all bills. In short, all the dealer 
has to do is to pay his quota per 
car and the company does the rest. 
The extent of the campaign for 
each dealer depends upon the 
number of cars which the Chevro- 
let sales department assigns him 
as his selling quota for the year. 


' 


A Slogan for “Constant 
Comfort”? Shoes 


Woop, Putnam & Woop Co. 
Boston, August 17, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please note in your editorial depart- 
ment records that the Ault-Williamson 
Shoe Company, of Auburn, Me., makes 
use of the following slogan in connec- 
tion with its advertising of ‘Constant 
Comfort” shoes for women: 


“A Foot of Comfort Means Miles of 
Happiness.” 
Woop, 


PutNaM . Woop Co., 
H. Woop, 
President. 
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Serv-El Corporation to Do 
Own Manufacturing 


The Serv-El Corporation, 
refrigerators, has purchased 
cules Corporation, Evansville, Ill., metal 
and wood working manufacturer. This 
is the first step by the Serv-El company 
in acquiring facilities for manufactur- 
ing its own product. The Hercules 
Corporation had been owned by Sears, 
Roebuck & Company and associates. 


electric 
the Her- 


Chicago Fuse Account for 
Kirkgasser Agency 


The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has_ placed _its_ad- 
vertising account with George J. Kirk- 
gasser & Company, advertising agency, 
of that city. An industrial advertising 
campaign is being planned on a new 
renewable cartridge fuse. 


H. A. Harmon Advanced by 


Critchfield 
H. A. Harmon, recently with the 
Detroit office of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, has 


been placed in charge of the company’s 
New York office. Before going to 
Detroit, Mr. Harmon had served in both 
the Minneapolis and home offices. 


Illinois Moulding Company 
Appoints Kastor Agency 


The Illinois Moulding Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Narcissus mir- 
rors, has appointed the H. W. Kastor 
& Sons Advertising Company, Chicago, 
to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers and magazines will be 
used. 


Schulte Sales Increase 


The Schulte Retail Stores Corpora- 
tion, New York, chain cigar stores, had 
sales of $16,710,095 during the first 
half of 1925. This contrasts with 
$15,789,760 in the same period of 1924. 
Net profits, before taxes, for the 1925 
period were $2,500,837, against $2,420,- 
987 for the first six months of 1924. 


N. B. Nelson Joins Prune and 
Apricot Growers 


N. B. Nelson has been appointed 
comptroller of the California Prune & 
Apricot Growers Association, San 
Jose. He was formerly general auditor 
of the Sperry Flour Company, San 
Francisco. 


Household Products Acquires 
Pepsin Syrup Company 
The Household Products 
Toledo, Ohio, maker of uby Gloss 
polish and Hayden’s Cedar Oil, has 


acquired the Pepsin Syrup Company, 
Monticello, Ill 


Company, 
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How Is This For A Compact Market? 


Perhaps you haven’t measured the National Capital 
by figures of such convincing importance— 


The New York Times says that— 


“The greatest population density 
in the United States is found in 
the District of Columbia, which 
has about 7,500 people to the 
square mile—contrasted to the 
most densely populated State 
which has only 566.” 


Washington has a greater 
population than nine entire 
States. 

More personal tax returns are made in Washington 
than in thirty-one States. 

More personal tax returns are made in Washington 
than in any city in the country except New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and St. Louis. 

Washingtonians pay a greater income tax than the 
residents of twenty-seven States. 

There are more telephones in Washington per hundred 
of population than in any other city except Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles, Denver and Chicago. 

There are more automobiles in Washington than in 
ten States combined—Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, New Hampshire, Nevada, Utah, 
Vermont and Wyoming—while the percentage of in- 
crease is greater in Washington than in thirty States. 

Nowhere else is there such concentration with the 
prosperity which characterizes Washingtonians—that can 
be thoroughly covered by ONE newspaper— 


THE STAR IS ALL YOU NEED IN WASHINGTON. 
Send for Book of ‘‘Facts About Washington’’ — just issued 


Che Evening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 


























Offset helps ma 
the Actual Sale 


ASSIFFSET labels and cartons attract th 
71 shopper—she points and says “tT 

2 take that brand.” As she entered th 
store, she probably passed an OFFSET 
window trim. In her home, she probably re. 
ceived OFFSET folders, booklets, and direc. 
by-mail which first influenced her to bv, 


Call In an Offset Salesman 


Learn more about the OFFSET chain of profitable ad 
vertising—direct mail—window trims—cartons. 
Phone the lithographer nearest you who 
operates OFFSET presses. 








Published in the interests of 
ee Advertising by The Harrsh 
* — Press Co., Cleveland,6 


Manufacturer ¢ 


HARRI 


offset Bt presse 














Produced on a Harris Offset Press. Label 
and carton subjects cou 5 A Piggly- 


Wiggly Stores, Inc. and tillman Co. 
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“Here’s The Market” 


for those who sell the metal trades 


i | | 

N these twelve states 

there are 22,900 metal 
trades plants which repre- 
sent 73.9% of the total in 
the country. Obviously 
the bulk of the metal 
trades market is concen- 
trated in this area. Like- 
ation tele meme itucem erecta lets 
in regard to selling this 
market, is the fact that 
70.5% of the circulation 
of The Iron Age is in these 
same twelve states. 














A Step-by-Step Outline of the Way 
a Name Was Changed 


With This as a Guide, the Advertiser Is Hardly Likely to Make Any 
Slips 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. 















OR four years we felt that our 
company name _ should be 
changed. Our business was found- 
ed on the unit system of individual 
branches before the idea of chain 
stores was widely developed or 
even tolerated in the small towns. 
Local patriotism ran high and our 
successful policy was to prefix the 
name of the town to “Coal and 
Lumber Co.” Consequently, until 
January 1, 1925, each unit was 
operated separately under its own 
local name. Few people knew that 
the local organizations were part 
of a large organization. In 1921 
it became increasingly difficult to 
operate under several different 
names. We decided that we must 
bring all our units under the same 
That was definite, but we 






name. 
could not find the name! We 
waited and watched, collecting 


clippings, articles, ideas and future 
policies bearing on name changes 
in a separate file so that when the 
time came we would have a mass 
of valuable information and data 
to guide us. Several times we 
wavered, but references published 
in Printers’ INK to those concerns 
which had changed their names to 
those of their advertised products 
bolstered up nur courage. 

The serious question which con- 
fronted us was how to keep on 
advertising without losing the 
value of that advertising when our 
name was changed. What was the 
use of advertising a half dozen 
separate names which later would 
lose their identity in one entirely 
different? Besides, six small cam- 
paigns was like using a shot-gun 
| on an elephant, as far as making 
impressions on the public con- 
sciousness. It was getting worse 
all the time, as we were taking on 
new units and now numbered 
eleven yards. 








| 
| 











Then we hit on the idea of in- 
corporating each name in the same 
geometric blue and white trade- 
mark design. In this way we tied 
all the branches together tem- 
porarily and were able to con- 
tinue advertising. When our new 
name was adopted, we simply in- 
serted it into the blue and white 
design, with which the people 
were already familiar, and so lost 
none of our advertising invest- 
ment. In fact, by using this design 
we really prepared the way for 
the new name long before it came. 

Anyone contemplating a name- 
change ought to mold his adver- 
tising so that when the transition 
is made, the transfer of advertis- 
ing good-will is very easy. It is 
possible to prepare the public for 
a name-change years before it 
actually does take place, so that 
when the change is finally made 
there is scarcely a ripple. 


NO ONE LIKED THIS IDEA 


We had groped about blindly 
for a name for a long time until 
someone suggested that since we 
had been using “Comfort Coal” as 
a slogan for the last three years, 
and had impressed it fairly well 
on our customers, we might call 
ourselves the “Comfort Coal and 
Lumber Company.” No one liked 
the suggestion, yet none had any 
better. Therefore, without any 
name in mind, we set down on 
paper all the essentials that we felt 
a good name should have and then 
adjourned with the understanding 
that everyone was to do some hard 
thinking on the subject. 

Merely out of curiosity, I start- 
ed to apply our name _ require- 
ments, one by one, to “Comfort 
Coal and Lumber Company.” It 
stood the test very well. I then 
had it set up in our special type- 
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face and went to the expense of 
printing fifty letterheads in our 
usual arrangement. The result was 
surprisingly good. With these 
letterheads before us, the execu- 
tives got together again and ap- 
plied all the following tests rigidly, 
making and answering possible 
objections. 

Here are the requirements: 

A, Advertising Value 

1. It must acquaint people with 
the use or advan- 
tage of the product 
whenever seen. 
“Comfort” certain- 
ly means something 
to the American 
people. 

2. Simple to 
understand. The 
housewife does not 
want a technical 
name. We had also 
to consider foreign 
elements who could 
not speak English 
very well. We had 
to appeal to all 
classes from the 
very lowest to the 
top, and only a 
simple word would - 
4 


COMEORT 


BUILDING 


oO. 

3. Easy to re- 
member. It must 
be striking and 
unusual enough, de- 
spite its simplicity, 
to stick in the 
memory. 

4. Descriptive of 
the business. Our 
name, “Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Com- 
pany,” tells the 
whole story; namely, that we sell 
those two important commodities 
for the “comfort” of all customers 
concerned. 

5. Easy to spell. It has to be a 
common word which everyone al- 
ready knows and is familiar with. 
By choosing a word that was in 
everybody’s vocabulary we merely 
had to emphasize something which 
was already there, instead of 
being put to the necessity of driv- 
ing home and teaching something 
entirely new. Besides this, when- 
ever anyone sees the word 
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THE TWO UPPER ILLUSTRATIONS 
SHOW HOW A UNIFORM DESIGN 
WAS USED TO TIE TOGETHER THE 
VARIOUS SUBSIDIARIES, THE THIRD 
PICTURE SHOWS THE SAME DESIGN _sjon. 

AND THE NEW NAME 
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“Comfort” in print, he will un- 
consciously think of our name if 
we put it across properly. 

6. Adaptable to all advertising 
mediums. Some names show off 
well on a large scale, as in outdoor 
advertising, and yet lack force for 
newspaper use. A name that fits 
in and shows up well in all forms 
of advertising is of general value. 

7. Must be short. Physical 
shortness is an asset. Long names 
are hard to remem- 
ber and clumsy for 
advertising adapta- 
tion. A short name 
has more character, 
can be put across 
more quickly and 
more permanently 
than a lengthy 
tongue-twister. 

B. Eye Assets 

1. Easy to read. 
The eye has a 
memory of its own. 
Many musicians 
memorize music by 
the actual visual 
impression the 
printed notes leave 
on their minds. The 
average American 
is prone to mispro- 
nounce, with the 
result that his ear 
memory is bad, but 
usually his eye 
memory is good. 
There is something 
about our name 
which leaves a 
good visual impres- 


MATERIALS 





MATERIALS 


2. Good type ap- 
peal. Some com- 
binations of letters just naturally 
seem to belong together. A name 
can be analyzed almost letter by 
letter. For example, the reason 
why “Comfort Coal-Lumber Com- 
pany” looks well in type is that it 
is easy to pick out. To begin with 
the recurrence of “Co” three times, 
in the middle and on each end, 
gives balance to the type artistically. 
Then the recurrence of “m” and 
“r” equidistant from the centre, as 
well as the preponderance of 
round characters and the regular 
spacing of upper and lower type 








ter, 
"OSS 


itly 
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make the whole effect pleasing. 
If an artist sat down to sketch out 
a signature, he could not have 
arranged a better-balanced, more- 
pleasing-to-the-eye combination of 
letter forms. 

Ear Asset 

1. Ear memory. Poetry is easy 
to remember on account of its 
rhythm. A good name should 
scan with definite accent beats, 
which will make it slip off the 
tongue easily and naturally. 

2. Alliteration: The recurrence 
of the same vowel or consonant 
sounds are considerable aids to 
memory. How a new name comes 
to the ear is a very important 
thing to go into thoroughly, as it 
is only necessary to hear some 
names once to remember them 
for the rest of your life. 

3. Easy to say. It should not 
be unpronounceable. On the other 
hand, it should not be so easy to 
say that a careless tongue will slur 
it unrecognizably. There are some 
names which are easy to say and 
yet force the sayer to bite each 
syllable off in turn carefully, as it 
were, and these are highly to be 
desired. 

4. Easy to hear. It is very diffi- 
cult to catch some names; others 
force themselves to be pronounced 
distinctly, and the ear can get 
them the first time. Such a name 
is particularly valuable over the 
telephone, and experiment should 
be made of this before new 
names are chosen. We met some 
difficulty with our name on the 
phone at first, for we found that 
when our operator answered a 
customer’s call with her rapid 
“Comfort Coal-Lumber Com- 
pany,” the customer thought she 
was asking: “What’s your num- 
ber?” This was avoided by pro- 
nouncing “fort” as in “fortress,” 
and inserting a little pause be- 
tween “coal” and “lumber.” Then, 
too, our customers are more 
familiar with the new name, hav- 
ing seen it with their eyes, and 
recognize it more quickly when it 
comes to their ears. 

As I mentioned previously, our 
suggested title stood each test ex- 
ceptionally well. We had all 
thought our hardest for other new 
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names, and given up, so we finally 
adopted our former slogan for our 
new name. Although nobody was 
thoroughly sold on it then, and 
really did not like it at first, the 
fact that customers were calling 
up and asking: “Is this the Com- 
fort Coal Company?” influenced 
us greatly. We also noticed among 
our foreign trade that no one ever 
called us the “Hackensack Coal 
and Lumber Company,” it was 
either the “Coal Company” or the 
“Lumber Company,” and some- 
times “Coal’Lumber,” an Italiar 
elision, which didn’t sound bad. 
We decided therefore to drop the 
“and” and bring the two words 
together with a dash. 

Anyone contemplating a name 
change ought certainly to go 
around eavesdropping among his 
trade to see how the rank and file 
repeat his name. He will find it 
abbreviated, slurred and butchered, 
but he will get some good ideas. 
It has been gratifying to us to 
hear our full name used more and 
more. If it is cut short, we are 
usually called the “Comfort Com- 
pany,” which is not objectionable, 
since we cannot possibly be con- 
fused with any other coal or lum- 
ber company. 

With the new name _ chosen, 
there followed the task of think- 
ing over everything which the 
change would affect. For months 
ahead, whenever someone had an 
idea of one particular item which 
would need attention in connec- 
tion with the name change, I jot- 
ted it down on a list which later 
proved invaluable. This list ought 
to be of use to others. It is 
given following in abbreviated 
form: 

1. Time to change. The first of 
the calendar year, ie., January 1, 
has many advantages. Another 
logical time to put the change 
into effect is if there is a finan- 
cial reorganization. 

2. Stationery. It would be wise 
to jot down a list or gather a 
sample of every form the business 
uses and line up the new-name 
printing long before the actual 
change takes place. 

3. Motor Trucks. If these or 
salesmen’s automobiles are used, 
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great care should be taken to get 
the licenses straightened out. Of 
course, the name change must 
also be made on the trucks and 
cars. 

4. Stamps and Seals. These are 
most likely to be forgotten. 

5. Directories. In all these, it is 
good practice for the first year 
or so to show the company under 
both the new and old listing so 
as to prevent confusion or doubt. 
If the trade association to which 
the business belongs has a mem- 
bership list, care should be taken 
to have the company appear in 
both places. 

6. Credit Agencies. You can 
make up your mind that the min- 
ute people you are buying raw 
materials or stock from hear of 
your name change, they are going 
to wonder whether there has been 
any change of ownership affect- 
ing your credit risk. Upon your 
first order after the change, they 
will immediately write to Dun 
or Bradstreet, not finding your 
new title in the rating book or a 
report. A page or so covering 
just what the change involved 
might be written and held ready 
to send them, for if they do not 
ask for it your bank will and 
they should have the facts of the 
transaction or transition, anyway. 

7. Advertising Material. Every 
bit of printed material, as well as 
cuts, etc., will have to be ex- 
amined and changed when neces- 
sary. 

That takes in the majority of 
the items to be considered prior to 
the change. These taken care of, 
there remains only to put into 
operation the actual machinery of 
advertising which is to sell the 
new title to the public. 

Our position as distributors de- 
manded that we sell, not only our 
customer public, but also the 
manufacturers who are our 
sources of supply. It is just as 
important that the wholesale trade 
know all the facts of our change 
as those to whom we actually sell 
merchandise. We used all the 
recognized branches of advertis- 
ing. 

1. Direct by mail. We took all 
our letterheads to the printer, 
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had him run double lines through 
the old name and print the new 
name above it. This emphasized 
the fact that we were making a 
change and a form letter explained 
the change briefly. The letter was 
mailed to all of our customers, 
all the manufacturers, wholesalers 
and jobbers we buy goods from, 
so that both buying and selling 
would be facilitated under the 
new flag. This further accom- 
plished the purpose of using up 
the old style letterheads and en- 
velopes and enabled us to start 
using our new letter-head imme- 
diately, without any waste. 

Newspaper advertisements. 


These announced the change 
quickly. 
3. Enamel truck signs. These 


new enamel signs were put on 
both trucks and salesmen’s auto- 
mobiles, with the result that the 


name was spread through the 
streets quickly. 
4. Posters. We featured our 


blue and white diamond insignia 
on 24-sheet posters. 

5. Novelties. We used small 
golf pencils, white caps and car- 
penters’ aprons, all carrying our 
blue and white trade-mark, with 
considerable success. 

6. Painted Bulletin-Boards. We 
had already gone into these quite 
heavily. At the time of the name 
change, we were fortunate in hav- 
ing fifty-two bulletins, a few wall 
panels being included in this num- 
ber. Instead of painting out the 
old copy on our board entirely and 
replacing it with new, through no 
particular cleverness of our own, 
we hit upon the idea of priming 
out from “Hackensack Coal & 
Lumber Co.,” the “Hackensack” 
and the “&” leaving the other 
words standing for the space of a 
week or more until the paint 
dried. During this time, every- 
body who had seen the boards be- 
fore was wondering what was 
coming next, so that when the 
“Comfort” and a hyphen were in- 
serted a lot of curiosity was sat- 
isfied. 

One thing we almost forgot— 
to tip off our salesmen and office 
forces in due time so that they 
would know the story of the 
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C) Beautiful typography 
is always more effective 
because of its contrast 
with mediocrity. That 
is why they always say 
Bundscho composition is 
“beauty with a wallop” 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON :- 10 E. PEARSON .- 
CHICAGO 


. 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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To Avoid 


Advertising 
Waste 


Go into the cities with your costly ads in the 
weekly field—that’s where the buyers 
of Advertised Products live 


& 








74% of the income tax returns; 57% 
of the motor registration other than 
Fords and 49% of the total; 47% of 
the population of the United States 
are contained in 7% of the counties; 
78% of Liberty’s circulation is in 
this field. 


BERTY is the advertising sensation of today. 
More advertisers and agents discuss it 

than any other publication. 

America’s foremost advertisers are repre- 
sented in its columns. 

Publishing history fails to present a parallel 
to approximate it. 

Now, in your interest and ours, please let us 
tell you why: 
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First ... Liberty circulates where people 
with the spending habit, and the money to 
gratify it, live. 

That’s in the important centers where the 
big purchasing power of the nation rests. 
Where the major percentage of advertised 
products are sold. 74% of Liberty’s circula- 
tion is in cities of 25,000 and up. 

Second ... It, for the first time, “Meets 
the Wife, Too,” in the weekly field. And 85% 
of all advertisable articles are influenced by 
women in their sale. 

48% of Liberty readers are women. Every 
he article appeals alike to men and women. And 
that means a 100% reading in the home. 

Third ... No ad in Liberty is “buried.” 
Every ad is given full position, next to read- 
ing matter. 


Thus, in three important ways, Liberty cuts 
advertising waste. 

The waste of appealing to readers who can- 
not or will not buy your product. 

The waste of not reaching women with costly 
ads in the weekly field. 

The waste of “buried” ads, passed unseen by 
readers. 

Relieve even an ordinary advertisement of 
those three wasteful factors and multiplied 
results will surprise you. 










iberty 
cA Weekly for Everybody 

CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Tribune Square 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 


Phone, Central 0100 Phone, Ashland 3710 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 
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change and be able to explain it. 
It was certainly confusing, at 
first, to hear a person uncon- 
sciously answer the old company 
name at the telephone. It seemed 
as though the new name would 
never take its place, and yet only 
six months have passed and the 
old name is largely forgotten 
while the new one comes to our 
tongue just as readily as did its 
predecessor. 

When we brought in one of our 
newer units, an old-time business 
man told me he thought it would 
be a great mistake to change the 
name because people had _ been 
using that old name for thirty- 
five years and would never get 
used to anything else. Our ad- 
vertisements announcing the new 
name were released in the news- 
paper on Saturday and on Mon- 
day checks began to come in 
made out to the order of the 
“Comfort Coal-Lumber Com- 
pany.” Nothing could better prove 
the immediate power of adver- 
tising. 





Will Guide 
Trade Practices in Men’s 
Clothing Industry 





IGHTEEN manufacturers of 

men’s clothing and eighteen 
retailers will, in a large measure, 
direct the future conduct of the 
men’s clothing industry insofar 
as the industry concerns itself with 
the elimination of bad practices, 
the avoidance of waste and the 
promotion of higher ethics. This 
committee was appointed August 
25 at the twelfth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers in 
Chicago. Although the association 
is composed principally of retailers, 
about seventy manufacturers be- 
long to the educational division as 
associates. 

The committee of thirty-six was 
appointed at what Ray E. Bigelow, 
of Seattle, president of the associa- 
tion, declared was an_ epochal 
session for the clothing industry. 
At least two meetings of the com- 
mittee are to be held each year. 

It will be the aim of the com- 
mittee to provide practical ways 
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“by which the various branches of 
the men’s and_ boys’ apparel 
industry may co-operate in edu- 
cational work leading to the estab- 
lishment of scientific methods of 
business operation, to do away 
with wastes in the industry and to 
correct or eliminate unethical trade 
practices. One of the first steps 
that the committee will take will 
be to consider plans for an arbi- 
tration board. 

The eighteen manufacturers 
chosen to serve on this committee 
are: 


Clothing, J. G. Hickey, Hickey-Free- 
man Co.; Paul Feiss, Joseph & Feiss 
Co.; Ludwig Stein, B. Kuppenheimer 
& Sons Co.; William Goldman, Cohen, 
Goldman & Co.; Boys’ and Children’s 
Clothing, Louis Jaffe, L. J. & C. D. 
Jaffe Co.; Hats, F. H. Montgomery, 
Knox Hat Co., and Frank H. Lee, 
Frank Lee Hat Co.; Underwear, 
Robert_S. Cooper, Cooper. Underwear 
Co.; Shirts and Collars, Jules Leeds, 
Manhattan Shirt Co.; ajamas and 
Nightwear, F. E. Bissell, H. B. Glover 
Co.; Knitted Outerwear, J. J. Phoenix, 
Bradley Knitting Co.; Work Clothing, 
H. . Davenport, Sweet-Orr & Co., 
Inc.; Gloves, Walter Gerhardy, Hanson 
Glove Co.; Neckwear, Ben Mayer, C. 
Stern & Mayer Co.; Uniforms and 
tatlors-to-the-trade, M. Weintraub, Hirsh, 
Weintraub Co.; Trousers, H. F. Sweet- 
ser, Dutchess Manufacturing Co.; Gen- 
eral Furnishings, Edward M. Skinner, 
Wilson Bros., and Miscellaneous, S. R. 
Hickok, Hickok Belt Co. 





Maryland Newspapers Appoint 
Representative 


The Devine-MacQuoid Company, Inc., 
New York and Chicago, publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed na- 
tional advertising representative for the 
recently formed Maryland Select List 
of Newspapers. The list includes: 
Annapolis Capital and Maryland Ga- 
zette, Cambridge Banner and Record, 
Cumberland Times and_ Alleganian, 
Hagerstown Globe, and the Salisbury 
Times and Wicomo News. 





Campaign Planned for 
Insecticides 


Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, 
N. J., maker of insecticides and plant 
sprays, is planning a magazine and 
newspaper campaign for 1926. W. I. 
Tracy, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, will direct this advertising. 


A. F. Butterfield Dead 





A. F. Butterfield, advertising manager 
of the Houston, Tex., Press, died re- 
cently at his home in Houston. He 
was accidentally electrocuted. Mr. But- 
terfield had been with the Press for six 
years, 
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Find the Hidden Weakness in 


Your Business 





Then Strengthen It and Another Source of Waste Will Have Been 
Eliminated 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


T took a million or more dollars’ 

worth of advertising to get me 
interested. It took a high-salaried 
salesman several months’ work to 
make the sale. And the product 
itself lived up to advertising and 
sales claims. 

Now it is time to replace that 
car with a new one. I ought to 
buy from the same company. 

But I will not do so. Unrea- 
sonable? No doubt! 

But, nevertheless, the good ad- 
vertis.ng campaign and the good 
salesman and the good car, all put 
together, can’t overcome an unrea- 
sonable feeling. 

And therein lies a tale. 

An advertising campaign that 
ran into millions over a period of 
years wedged the message into my 
mind. Gradually, I developed what 
advertising men call “consumer 
acceptance.” I did not read a cer- 
tain advertisement about that par- 
ticular motor car and, because of 
the logic of the argument, imme- 
diately get up and go to that car’s 
agent and place an order. But, 
over a period of time, a long series 
of advertisements prepared me for 
the strong arguments of an obvi- 
ously high-salaried salesman. It 
was flattering to be called upon 
and worked upon by such a highly 
paid representative. 

That salesman worked many long 
hours to get me interested. Even 
then, I was not ready to buy. 
He had to keep close to me for 
many months, so that I would not 
grow cold. Otherwise, a competi- 
tor might close a deal for another 
car just at the right moment. 
Finally, after months of watchful- 
ness, he brought about a successful 
close. I bought the car. 

It proved to be a good car. 
However, as is the case with all 
cars, this one needed occasional 





tightening and adjusting. So it 
went into the service station main- 
tained by that company. 

The first time it went in, a fa- 
vorite wrench disappeared. I did 
not notice it until the next day. 
When I blamed the service station. 
they pointed out the fact that it 
might have been taken since they 
had the car. There was nothing 
to be said. However, I felt a little 
unfriendly. 

A month later, there was a new 
spotlight to be installed. The 
service station undertook the job. 
The car was delivered and I took 
it into the country. The lights 
went out suddenly. It was a dark 
night. Finally, after an hour or 
so of puttering around, it developed 
that the mechanic had failed to 
make the wiring connections tight. 
The car and its makers, from the 
president down, were thoroughly 
condemned. 

Over the period of a couple of 
years, a half dozen little annoying 
incidents occurred in that service 
station. Looking back upon them, 
I am willing to admit that they 
were perfectly human errors. But 
when I thought I needed a new 
car I bought . one wot another make. 


There is an old Poll about the 
methods used in a certain insane 
asylum for testing the sanity of 
inmates. It may not be a true 
story, but it illustrates the point. 
The story is to the effect that one 
of these tests is to set before the 
inmate a large empty barrel and 
alongside of it a large barrel full 
of water. The inmate is handed 
a gallon pail and told to fill the 
empty barrel from the full one. 

The bung-hole of the empty 
barrel is left open purposely and 
the bung laid alongside the open- 
ing. The idea is that if the inmate 
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Announcing 3 
In England 


F you sell by mail or through drug and 

department stores, this agency has com- 
plete facilities for serving you in England and 
France, 


Not only are we equipped to handle your 
advertising in these markets (at the usual 
agency terms) but, in addition, we have con- 
tact with complete organizations in both coun- 
tries for handling sales. 


This means that a manufacturer may now 
test the English and French markets for his 
proposition at very little expense and with no 
difficulty whatever on his part. All he need 
do is furnish us with the merchandise. We 
will handle everything from that point on. 


In the drug and department store fields, in 
both England and France, we have close con- 
nections with all of the leading stores. 


We have thoroughly tested every mail order 
medium in both England and France. We 
know the pulling power of each publication 
as thoroughly as we do in this country. And 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, 


New York: 136 
Chicago: 225 North 


13 and 15 Rue Taitbout 
PARIS, FRANCE 
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Complete Service 
and France 


we know the kind of copy that produces best 
results. 


Before offering this service to American ad- 
vertisers generally, our foreign organizations 
were functioning for some time. Already we 
have a number of substantial successes in these 
markets to our credit. One of our clients, for 
instance, in less than a year has become one 
of the biggest successes in a certain type of 
drug store merchandise. Another, whose 
product is sold through department stores, has 
become the acknowledged leader in his field. 


Just as we have increased our organization 
and facilities in this country, so have we 
effectively gone into these two foreign 
markets. 


We believe England and France now offer 
splendid opportunities to many American 
manufacturers, If you are interested, may we 
not tell you more about them, and about our 
clients’ experiences abroad? An inquiry, of 
course, involves no obligation. 


m. ADVERTISING 


West 31st Street 
Michigan Avenue 


3 Lower John Street 
LONDON, W. |! 
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knows enough to see the open 
bung-hole and note the bung on the 
floor and plug the hole before he 
starts pouring water, there is some 
hope for him. But if he goes 
happily on, pouring water from the 
full barrel to the empty barrel and 
all the time the water is running 
out of the open bung, then there is 
plainly no hope. 
*x * 

In Portland, Oreg., there is a 
very successful department store. 
I used to work there, wrapping 
packages in the mail-order depart- 
ment. It used to be a topic for 
conversation among us $5-a-week 
boys to try to decide why Sol Lip- 
man, Selig Wolf, Bill Lipman and 
I. N. Lipman were spending so 
much time on the floor talking with 
customers. We told ourselves that 
if we ever had a store of that kind, 
nobody would catch us puttering 
around among the counters. 

One day, the curiosity became so 
keen that I was delegated to satisfy 
it. I asked Sol Lipman why a man 
of his years and wealth spent so 
much time walking about the store 
and talking earnestly with a cus- 
tomer who might be buying forty 
cents’ worth of hair ribbon. 

“Because,” was the answer, “we 
spend a great deal of money bring- 
ing people into the store. We send 
our buyers a long way to provide 
the right merchandise. And when 
we do all that, we can’t afford to 
let the customer have anything but 
that kind of service and attention 
which will make her glad she came 
in, will put her into the mood to 
buy and send her away in the 
frame of mind that will bring her 
back to us when she is in need of 
something we have to sell.” 

* ok x 


The maker and seller of a farm 
machine was putting a good many 
thousands of dollars annually into 
advertising to farmers. He seemed 
to get plenty of inquiries, but the 
sales resulting from those inquiries 
were not satisfactory. For several 
seasons, he expressed his dissatis- 
faction to his advertising agent. 
The agent pointed out the number 
of coupons returned. “Yes, that’s 
all right,” was the answer, “but 
coupons aren’t orders. Maybe you 
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can write advertising that attracts 
curiosity seekers, but it isn’t bring; 
ing in the checks.” 

Another advertising agent was 
given the account. When the new 
agent’s copy began to appear, the 
retired agent could not help ex- 
pressing his disapproval of the 
copy and pointed out its weak- 
nesses to a friend. But the adver- 
tising kept running and the business 
in the machine picked up. 

The inside story of the incident 
is this: The contact man for the 
new agent used to be a stenog- 
rapher and general correspondent. 
He knew of at least one place to 
look for trouble. So even before 
the new copy began to run, this 
contact man undertook to spend a 
week in the little department where 
coupons were received and fol- 
lowed up. 

He found that a young woman 
typist, looking forward to getting 
married in a year or so, was tak- 
ing the coupons as they. came in, 
sending out the catalogue and also 
mailing out letter No. 1; then, 
two weeks later, letter No. 2, and 
three months later, letter No. 3, 
which began: “We are surprised 
to note that you have not yet 
placed your order,” etc., etc. And 
there the trail came to an end. 

The agency went to the head of 
the business and proved to him that 
if the new campaign was to be 
a success, a thoroughly capable 
man, a first-class salesman by 
mail, had to be installed in that 
department. The head of the com- 
pany balked at paying such a man 
$5,000 a year, but finally agreed 
to $3,000 and a commission on all 
mail orders traceable to returned 
coupons. 

The result was immediate and 
marked. ‘In fact, that new corre- 
spondent took scores of old cou- 
pons, “warmed them up” again, and 
turned many an old, retired in- 
quiry into an actual sale. 

The new agency’s copy was no 
better than that of the former 
agent. There are people who say 
it was not as good. But the busi- 
ness came in and the client was 
pleased. It would be hard to pry 
that client from this agent. ; 
All of this brings us to the point 
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where we may well study carefully 
those minor details which are all 
too frequently overlooked when we 
come to consider the possibilities of 
a sales and advertising campaign. 
Over and over again, a big adver- 
tising and sales campaign is only 
partially successful because some 
minor detail of the plan has been 
overlooked or neglected. 

There are a hundred and one 
things, entirely aside from the copy 
and the mediums and the sales 
force, which can go far to make 
or mar the success of a campaign. 
Here is where the sales manager, 
vitally interested in results as a 
whole, can prowl around, looking 
for new or hitherto undiscovered 
weaknesses. The interesting part 
of the job is that when the sales 
manager does find an _ obvious 
weak spot and gets it thoroughly 
strengthened, he may be sure that 
he can keep right on looking, be- 
cause ninety-nine chances out of a 
hundred there is, just around the 
corner, some other weakness which 
can be hunted out and corrected. 





New Export Sales Organization 
Formed at New York 


Maas & Sonneborn, Inc., is the name 
of an automotive export business which 
has been organized at New York by 
Peter Maas and Herman Sonneborn. 
Mr. Maas was formerly export manager 
of the Swift Cycle & Motor Company, 
Ltd., Coventry, England. For the last 
ten years he has been engaged in the 
automotive export trade in this country. 

r. Sonneborn had been a special rep- 
resentative during the last nine years for 
El Automovil Americano and the Amer- 
ican Automobile, (Overseas Edition). 





Newspaper Campaign for Ohio 
State Fair 


Full page advertisements in Ohio 
newspapers are being used in a cam- 
paign to promote attendance at the 
seventy-fifth annual Ohio State Fair 
which is to be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
early in September. The slogan of the 
campaign is, ‘‘No state so fair, no fair 
so great.” 





Cleaning Powder Account for 
Clarkson A. Collins, Jr. 


The Barnsdall Products Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of “Be- 
Bright” cleaning powder, has_ placed 
its advertising account with Clarkson 
A. Collins, Jr., Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. Newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used. 
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Just Like 
an Old-Fashioned Suit 
of Clothes 





H. C. Boyeson Co. 
St. Paut, Minn. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have tried without success for several 
years to persuade an old customer friend 
of mine that he really deserved a new 
and more impressive letterhead, both 
as to style and quality of paper. Cus- 
tomer friend says no, that it would be 
a mistake to change now. He admits his 
present letterhead is very poor and 
could be improved vastly. What is your 
opinion on the advisability of changing 
this firm’s letterhead? This firm manu- 
factures a special line of machinery 
with great success. 

H. C. Boyeson Co. 


T is doubtful if any advertiser 

today would think of using for 
current campaigns a style of copy 
that was used fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Only a few adver- 
tisers, through notions of consis- 
tency and memory value, still cling 
to the same package designs used 
two or three decades ago. Yet a 
number of advertisers cling to 
old-fashioned letterheads because 
they think that customers and 
prospects identify the company by 
its letterhead and that this memory 
identification is invaluable. 

This argument is two-edged. If 
the same advertisers will carry the 
thought a step farther they will 
realize that while the identification 
value is still present, the company 
is being identified by a poorly con- 
ceived and unimpressive letter- 
head. Bearing this in mind, the 
majority of successful advertisers 
today make their letterheads as 
up to date and as effective as their 
latest advertising copy.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Edwin L. Sullivan to Join 
“Insurance Field” 


On September 15, Edwin L. Sullivan 
will become vice-president and business 
manager of The Insurance Field, 
Louisville, Ky. He has been advertising 
manager of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, for the last five years. 


Miller Rubber Shows Profit 


The Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, tires and rubber goods, reports a 
net profit, after charges, of $2, > a 343 
for the six months ended June 30. 
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A Man-Sized Market 
A ManSized CopyJob 


—and Man-Sized Competition 
for Advertising Attention 


> OU are not batting in the bush 

(—.*.gW leagues when you advertise in 

“SSL National Petroleum News. 

~~~ The Oil Industry is too big a 

i <7ig\s/ buyer to entrust to cub copy, 

ee! even if the space-cost seemed 

CAF to justify it— which it most 
a assuredly doesn’t. 

it to the If the advertising pages 

Office Boy were poorly designed and 

filled with commonplace copy, 

busy oil executives wouldn’t 

bother with them. The fact 

that readability, interest and 

. artistry are consistently and 

dependably high, because of 

expert handling, means main- 

tained reader-attention and 

exceptional reader-response. 
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That there is active recogni- 
tion of the high quality of the 
advertising in National Petro- 
leum News is proved by the 
repeated comments we get 
from our readers. 


To get your oil-industry ad- 
vertising before the eyes and 
to the thoughtful attention 
of the men who control the 
buying, publish it where the 
most effective advertising to 
this field is printed—in NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS. 

To Help 


In the pages of the News I 
: Advertisers 
you travel in the company of and Agencies 
seasoned advertisers whose  jnsintain the high 


individual investments—(the _ interest oat saa 

tiveness oO PN. 

average agency-handled con- advertising pages, 
tract is for $2722.70*) — are we are glad to ren- 9 

: der active co-opera- 

sufficiently large to demand tion in the form of 

and get expert creative work. copy counsel and 

illustrative assist- 

ance, the latter 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS backed by a remark- 


812 HURON ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO ably extensive file 
District Offices: of typical field and 
TULSA, OKLA. . 608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. installation photo- 
CHICAGO ..... 360 North Michigan Ave. hs. m ras ined 
NEW YORK ..... 342 Madison Avenue - iia aed aca 
HOUSTON, TEXAS .. . 608 West Building for the benefit of 
Member: A. B. C. Member: A. B. P. N. P. N. advertisers. 
*Exclusive of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS—weekly 
color. With newspaper of the Oil Industry and vitally neces- 
1 . sary tool ofits active executives—not only carries 
co or-costs the largest dollar-volume of advertising ever car- 
included the ried by an oil publication but also puts this 


a "i advertising before the largest paid circulation 
sail ez ever attained in the oil industry, and not a single 
ceeds $3000. subscription a single day in arrears. 


TROLEUM NEWS 














Court Action Against Substitutors 


Vacuum Oil Company and National Better Business Bureau Start Fight 
to Reduce Substitution 


Washington Bureau 
Printers INK 


0 

PRELIMINARY skirmish in 

a nation-wide battle against 
substitution occurred on August 21, 
with the filing of a suit in equity 
in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. And al- 
though the court action against an 
alleged substitutor failed, there is 
every promise that the fight will 
be carried on to a finish. 

The suit was brought by the 
Vacuum Oil Company against one 
of the largest chains of gasoline 
filling stations operated in Wash- 
ington; but the action was by no 
means an individual effort. It was 
merely the first shot of a carefully 
planned campaign against substitu- 
tion, launched by the National 
Better Business Bureau. 

The preliminary investigation 
which led to the suit was con- 
ducted under the supervision of 
the local Better Business Bureau 
and with the full co-operation of 
the national organization. Last 
Thursday, Louis Rothchild, acting 
director of the Washington bureau, 
assured a representative of 
PrinTErRS’ INK that the adverse 
decision in the Vacuum case would 
not affect the plans for future 
operations, and explained the 
activities of the campaign. 

“For a year or more,” he said, 
“Better Business Bureaus in most 
of the States have received a 
rapidly increasing number of com- 
plaints from the public regarding 
substitution. These complaints 
dealt with the substitution of in- 
ferior goods not only for adver- 
tised. brands of automobile oils 
and greases, but also for many 
kinds of standard merchandise. 

“From a number of national ad- 
vertisers in various lines who are 
vitally interested in the subject, 
the Vacuum Oil Company was 
selected as the principal factor in 
the campaign for several reasons. 
In the first place, the records of 
the bureaus show that substitution 
in the field is both flagrant and 
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widespread. Secondly, the public 
is particularly interested in neces- 
sary automobile supplies. And 
then it is important for automobile 
owners to secure the crank-case oil 
recommended by the manufacturer. 

“The cost of the campaign is 
being shared by the Vacuum Oi! 
Company and the National Better 
Business Bureau. Washington 
was selected for the beginning of 
the campaign because of its 
national character. The Vacuum 
Oil campaign will be extended to 
other cities as rapidly as possible, 
and when it is completed it is ex- 
pected that the National Better 
Business Bureau, in co-operation 
with advertisers and local organ- 
izations, will carry on the fight in 
other lines.” 


HOW EVIDENCE WAS OBTAINED 


In gathering evidence, members 
of Mr. Rothchild’s organization 
and representatives of the Vacuum 
company drove a car to various 
filling stations and bought samples 
of crank-case oil. In every in- 
stance, Mobiloil, a product of the 
company, was asked for. The car 
was equipped with a special device, 
and when oil was poured into the 
crank-case tube it was deflected 
into a concealed can. After each 
sample was secured, the can was 
removed, properly attested by the 
witnesses present when the sample 
was purchased, then sealed and 
delivered to a firm of chemists for 
an analysis of its contents. 

In all, about fifty filling stations 
were called on. At about half of 
them the ‘investigators were in- 
formed that Mobiloil was not 
carried, and no purchases were 
made. At the rest of the stations, 
twenty-six samples were secured, 
and twenty-one of them were 
found to be substitutions. 

It required about six weeks for 
the investigators to gather the 
evidence in this way, and then the 
suit was prepared. The name of 
the Better Business Bureau did 
not appear in the case, because the 
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law requires that suits of the kind 
be brought in the name of the in- 
jured party only, and the bureau 
had no direct or financial interest. 

The case was tried on August 
24. And the court denied the 
Vacuum company’s motion for a 
temporary restraining order 
against the defendant. The 
ground of the decision was that 
the preliminary showing made by 
the plaintiff company was not suffi- 
cient to warrant the court in 
issuing an injunction. But an 
amended suit was filed on August 
28, by the Vacuum company 
against the same defendant. 

One phase of the case illustrates 
the sinister influence of the pub- 
lic’s general belief regarding free 
publicity. According to a report 
of the trial by a Washington news- 
paper, one of the attorneys for the 
defendant company is quoted as 
saying that the answer of the 
defendant alleged that the suit was 
in fact an attempt by the Standard 
Oil interests to use the courts for 
advertising purposes in_ stifling 
competition, and made the claim 
that the Vacuum company had 
caused newspaper accounts of the 
investigation and charges to be 
published in many instances. 


INVESTIGATION NOT A PUBLICITY 
STUNT 


In speaking of this phase, Mr. 
Rothchild said: 

“As far as we have learned, no 
attempt has been made by the 
Vacuum company to use the results 
of the campaign for free publicity 
purposes. News of our conclusions 
regarding the investigation were 
given to all reporters who called at 
the office of the bureau, and in 
several of the stories the name of 
the company was not even men- 
tioned. 

“Of course, when the suit was 
filed it became a matter of public 
record, and the Washington papers 
carried a rather complete account 
of all particulars, just as they 
would have done in the matter of 
any other suit of similar import- 
ance to the public. 

“At our first meeting with the 
Tepresentatives of the Vacuum Oil 
Company, it was distinctly under- 
stood that the investigation was not 
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to be considered as a means of 
securing free publicity. It is our 
conviction that the company had 
no thought of such a thing, and 
that it has not used our findings in 
any ulterior way. At the outset of 
the investigation, we made our 
position clear, and explained that 
we were the representatives of the 
public. 

“That the company is acting in 
entire good faith is proved, I’m 
sure, by the fact that it has bought 
full pages in all of the Washington 
papers, and has stated its side of 
the case with paid, display adver- 
tising. In this advertising it 
merely warned the public and pre- 
sented the facts revealed by the 
investigation. It did not even 
mention the name of the defendant 
in the suit, and I assure you that 
the defendant company was not the 
only one involved in the investiga- 
tion. 

“The advertising, in my opinion, 
will have an excellent effect. It 
places the facts revealed by the 
investigation before the public in 
a forceful and convincing manner. 

“From the experience of this 
first case we have learned just 
what evidence will be required in 
the future, and I do not believe 
that we shall lose any more cases. 
We have been repeatedly advised 
that the investigation already is 
having a tendency to reduce substi- 
tution in other lines, and there is 
an abundance of evidence to show 
that it is almost as serious in a 
number of other lines as it is in the 
oil business. 

“Complaints reaching us from 
the public and our own investiga- 
tions show that substitution is a 
serious factor in the sale of bat- 
tery services, mattresses, and a long 
list of well-known, advertised 
products. The known facts indi- 
cate that practically every national 
advertiser of any consequence is 
paying heavy and costly tribute to 
the substitutors. One of the 
largest national advertisers re- 
cently assured us that a survey and 
estimate recently made by the com- 
pany strongly indicated that if it 
could eliminate substitution on its 
products it would have to double 
its capacity to take care of the 
demand.” 
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FLORIDA 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 6287 


The Gateway to Golden Markets 


C (HE Peninsular Publishing Company of Tampa, Florida, 

has established offices in the Vanberbilt Concourse, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, Suite 1613-1614. Here information can be 
had about Suniland, the phenomenal magazine of Florida, and 
the Packing House News, with its nation-wide appeal to growers 
of fruit and vegetables. Both magazines are vital, throbbing 
with the new life and vigor of conquering ideas and ideals— 
wayshowers. 

You are cordially invited to make use of the facilities of this 
office where any reasonable question about Florida will be 
answered. The publishers and an able staff of experienced 
men in every department of the work of the Peninsular Pub- 
lishing Company are representative of the new spirit of devel- 
opment which is making this great empire comprising fifty-eight 
thousand, six hundred and sixty-six square miles one of the 
greatest markets in the world for manufacturers who are 
national advertisers, and a production area of vital importance 
to the whole country. 

600,000 homes will be built in ten years in Florida. Five billion dollars 

will be spent on buildings and improvements of every character. 

In Florida the organization at the service of manufacturers and 
advertisers comprises the following staff : 


R. S. HANFORD, O. FOERSTER SCHULLY, Managing Editors 
M. J. DOWLING, Advertising Manager W. K. H. SHAFTO, Circulation Manager 
L. E. WARFORD, Assistant Advertising Manager 


Ad: oo R, 





J. M. SCHLOENBACH B. E. BARNES RICHARD J. SLOMAN 
N. K. CONCANNON C. C. MCKINNEY 
M. D. HENDRICKSON GIRARD HAMMOND 
H. D. HASCALL GEORGE A. PHELAN 


Jacksonville Office, 22 Laura St., Jacksonville, Florida. 

Miami Office, 215 Hahn Building, Miami, Florida. 

PENINSULAR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Warner Building, Tampa, Florida 


B. C. SKINNER, President and Treasurer THOS. W. HEWLETT, Vice-President and Manager 
M. W. LLOYD, Secretary 
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SUNILAND 


The Magazine of Florida 
ALL FOR FLORIDA — FLORIDA FOR ALL 


C[-HE success of Suniland Magazine during the past year is one of the 
«J really phenomenal records in magazine history. No regional maga- 
zine of a general character has approached the circulation and volume of 
business carried in the first year of its existence. 

With a wise and conservative editorial policy it is helping to establish 
confidence in developing Florida and has gained support of a large pro- 
portion of the active enterprises and organized commercial bodies of 
the state. 

A guaranteed circulation in October of sixty thousand. It presents 
a table of contents of great interest and importance to all who are in 
any way concerned with the present and future development of this 
great state. 

Standard in size, with art covers in colors. Circulation is rapidly 
extending to every part of the country. 


The Packing House News 


The Only Fruit and Vegetable Packing 
House and Scientific Marketing Journal 
in the World. 


C(-HE PACKING HOUSE NEW’ is recognized as the only journal 
4 devoting its entire contents under the direction of competent experts 
and authorities in its field to the proper methods of packing, shipping 
and marketing of fruits and vegetables. 

Circulation is national—This is not a Florida Magazine. Printed on 
good paper. Art covers in colors. An invaluable aid to every one in 
the fruit and vegetable business. 

The loss from waste and imperfect methods of marketing runs into 
many millions of dollars annually. This in time can be largely over- 
come with the advice and information furnished by THE PACKING 
HOUSE NEWS. 

NEw YORK OFFICE:: 
PENINSULAR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THOS. W. HEWLETT GEORGE B. GALLUP WILLIAM KIDWELL HUTSON 
Vice-President and Manager Manager of Foreign Advertising Manager of Production 
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Added Sales Possibilities! 


Many manufacturers have often wanted to 
try mail-order selling for one or more of 
their products. 


Leading the field of mail order publications 
in advertising volume, and in hundreds of 
instances in results, is the 


Household Journal 


with 700,000 net paid circulation. This is 
principally in the villages and rural districts 
of such rich states as Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 


The Household Journal will give your prod- 
uct a fair mail-order trial. 


$2.75 the agate line, $1,550 the page. Copies 
of the magazine and further information 
gladly sent on request. 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 
Batavia, Illinois 
Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 
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A Business That Lifted Itself By 
Its Own Bootstraps 


Built by Catering to Roadside Stands and Resort Stores 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


id you have done much motoring 
through New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
or Delaware, you surely have no- 
ticed the Kree-Mee Fudge signs. 
These signs are a most persistent 
current note in the rural landscape 
of these five States. The peculiar 
character of these signs is one 
reason why they stick out. The 
words ‘“Kree-Mee Fudge” is 
painted in white on black oilcloth. 
The letters are made in an odd 
back-handed way which lifts them 
into prominence on their black 
background. 

Another reason for the omni- 
presence of the name Kree-Mee 
is the fact that the product is 
distributed almost as intensively as 
are the signs. To the observant 
motorist it would seem that this 
fudge is on sale every few hun- 
dred yards along the public high- 
ways. In some parts of New Jer- 
sey “every few feet” would be no 
exaggeration. 

This is a new business. It is 
now in its second year. Ordinarily 
such a young business has not ac- 
complished enough or established 
itself solidly enough to justify an 
article in Printers’ Ink. But in 
one respect at least this infant 
concern has done enough to make 
us pause for a few moments to 
derive an object lesson from its 
methods. 

This particular accomplishment 
lays in the direction of getting 
distribution. It is remarkable that 
such a small business, with practi- 
cally no capital, should already 
have distribution in five States. In 
part of this territory its distribu- 
tion is highly intensive. To tell 
how it got this distribution is the 
purpose of this article. 

It is an undisputed fact that the 
success of a popular-price, staple 
article is likely to be measured 
by the intensity of its distribution. 
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Wrigley’s gum is an example. A 
person is not likely to “walk a 
mile” to buy chewing gum. The 
chances are that it is usually 
bought because the buyer of it 
finds a display of it under his 
nose. Wrigley’s success is due to 
the fact that his distribution is so 
widespread that any person in a 
day’s journey is likely to find many 
opportunities to buy gum, no mat- 
ter how remote or isolated may be 
the scene of his journeyings. For 
years I have been trying to find a 
food store where Campbell soups 
are not sold, but have not yet suc- 
ceeded. No doubt there are some 
Campbell-less stores, but I have 
never found one. I have run 
across a few grocery stores where 
National Biscuit Company prod- 
ucts were not handled, but not 
many. The same thing could be 
said of several other well-adver- 
tised products. They are almost 
universally distributed. Whether 
their extensive sales are due to 
their thorough distribution or to 
the advertising which backs them 
up, is a matter of no moment. The 
fact is that advertising is handi- 
capped unless there is proportion- 
ate distribution. On the other 
hand, the getting of distribution 
is difficult without advertising. 
This abstruse proposition can be 
made less abstruse by studying the 
Kree-Mee Fudge business. But 
let us get back to the beginning 
and tell the story as every story 
should be told—chronologically. 
William C. Jensen, the founder 
of the business, had been in the 
employ of a curb brokerage house 
for twelve years. It was the only 
job he ever had. This house failed 
two or three years ago, when so 
many brokerage firms failed. 
When this happened Mr. Jensen’s 
world dropped out from under 
him. It took him some time to 
find his bearings, In trying to 
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find them he was seized with a 
desire to go into business for him- 
self. But how could he? He had 
very little money. Even if there 
was money, what kind of a busi- 
ness should he choose? 

He decided that there were pos- 
sibilities in his wife’s fudge. He 
had Mrs. Jensen make a few 
pounds. He then strapped a tray 
around his neck and went out on 
the Morris turnpike near his home 
at Summit, N. J., to bid for the 
patronage of passing motorists. It 
was Sunday, so it didn’t take long 
to sell out his stock. The experi- 
ment assured Mr. Jensen that 
fudge could be sold in that way 
over the week-end, but he wasn’t 
sure about the feasibility of the 
plan for the week days, when mo- 
tor traffic is likely to be bent more 
on: business than on frolic. So 
Mr. Jensen decided to pedle his 
fudge in the city, particularly in 
large offices. This scheme brought 
in some business, but it was a slow 
and tedious process. It had the 
merit, however, of getting the 
fudge known to more persons and 
thus some demand was established. 

Mr. Jensen next sought to get 
distribution by placing the fudge 
on consignment in restaurants. He 
reasoned that people would buy a 
bar or maybe a box of it, to top 
off with after finishing their meals. 
The first place that he essayed to 
present his proposition was in the 
Italian section of the East Side 
in New York. It happened that 
the restaurant he entered had first 
been opened on that day. The 
proprietor gazed so austerely at 
the intruder, who looked  sus- 
piciously like a salesman, that Mr. 
Jensen decided to make a light- 
ning change from a salesman to 
a customer. He sat down and or- 
dered a meal. Under the influ- 
ence of the spaghetti he gained 
enough courage to present his 
proposition. And _ because this 
salesman before him was now also 
a customer, the proprietor was 
disposed to regard his offer more 
tolerantly. The Italian finally 
agreed to take some of the fudge 
on consignment. The plan worked 
so well and the restaurant man be- 
came so enthusiastic about it that 


he later became one of the com- 
pany’s first salesmen. 

In the meantime, back home, 
Mr. Jensen started a stand on the 
Morris turnpike. Gradually other 
stands in that part of New Jersey 
stocked the fudge. The young 
business began to look healthy. 

Last winter the company tried 
the experiment of selling the 
product through canvassers from 
house to house in certain places 
While nothing big resulted from 
this plan, it did have the effect of 
familiarizing a greater number of 
prospects with the name Kree-Mee. 
This brought some demand to reg- 
ular confectionery dealers and was 
the means of getting a few more 
distributors for the company. 

This business has a_ seasonal 
problem. While fudge i is probably 
eaten more extensively in winter, 
as is all candy, nevertheless the 
Kree-Mee Fudge Company has a 
better opportunity to sell its wares 
in summer. This is due to the 
character of its distribution. The 
majority of the company’s dealers 
are wayside stands, refreshment 
“palaces” at resorts and _ other 
places of that type. Of course, 
these places are not open in win- 
ter. Neither is there so much 
motoring or “resorting” in winter. 
Thus people are not tempted to 
buy so frequently in winter as they 
are in summer. Kree-Mee winter 
business will, therefore, depend on 
the distribution in all-the-year 
stores. 

Another stunt that this company 
pulled off last spring got its prod- 
uct before that segment of the 
public that spent its Sundays 
motoring in northern New Jersey. 
It was this stunt that first attract- 
ed my attention to the existence 
of thes Kree-Mee business. It 
seemed as though every few hun- 
dred yards along the Jersey roads. 
there was a boy selling Kree-Mee 
fudge. The boys had modest little 
stands of their own, consisting 
mainly of a few packages of the 
fudge displayed on top of an 
empty wooden box. Often one of 
the conspicuous Kree-Mee signs 
would be tacked to the box. This 
stunt has been largely abandoned 
in recent months, however, because 
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Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
— list. 


The Human Side 
of a 
Great Business 
Publication 


Back of every great enterprise 
isa human element contributed 
by those men whose experiences 
and personalities are reflected 


in that enterprise. W.. C. Thomas, Contributing Editor 
(Builders? Hardware) 











| C. THOMAS is a recognized expert in the field of Builders’ 
Hardware. Specifications and blue prints hold no terrors for 
him; neither do the hundreds of styles, patterns and finishes of 
the modern Builders’ Hardware line. They are merely inci- 
dentals in his day’s work. 





Will Thomas has grown up with Builders’ Hardware. For 
thirty-seven years he has lived in its environment, viewing it from 
the angles of salesman, buyer, executive and student. 





From territorial manager for a nationally known manufacturer he gradu- 
ated to the important position he now holds in his company’s home office. 
Part of his job today is to buy from the Manufacturing Department the 
goods which the Sales Department passes on to the trade. On his esti- 
mates the production schedule of his firm is based. 


He has figured and sold thousands of Builders’ Hardware “jobs” for hard- 
ware merchants. He knows their problems and talks their language. Also 
he has that rare faculty of writing entertainingly on what would otherwise 
seem a prosaic subject. 


His series of articles “Builders’ Hardware from the Ground Up” is an out- 
standing contribution to hardware literature. 


Will Thomas is one of the practical, efficient and interesting writers who 
have helped HARDWARE AGE maintain its position as the foremost 
hardware publication. 


The Most Influential Hardware Paper” 


Hardware Age 


259 West 39* Street ity 
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the company had to cut off the 
supply of the candy to the boys. 
The organization has been obliged 
to operate twenty-four hours a 
day to keep its regular salesmen 
supplied with the product. Never- 
theless, these juvenile salesmen ac- 
complished much. Being ubiqui- 
tous, they got the product into 
the ken of many travelers who 
otherwise might not have noticed 
it. 
All of these various stunts gave 
display to Kree-Mee. The prod- 
uct is displayed in so many places 
and the lettering on the packages 
stands out so vividly that the dis- 
plays gave the fudge a lot of 
valuable advertising. This is an 
important point. I have said that 
a staple product cannot succeed 
without wide distribution and that 
distribution of this kind cannot be 
had without advertising. Since 
Mr. Jensen had no money for ad- 
vertising, he would have made lit- 
tle progress had he not been able 
to get advertising in some way. 
He got it through displays and by 
the extensive use of the home- 
made signs which already have 
been alluded to. 

All this summer the company 
has had two men constantly paint- 
ing these oilcloth signs. Part of 
the time there were three men thus 
engaged. A year ago Mr. Jensen 
was painting these signs himself. 
Every moment he could spare 
from his many other duties was 
spent in turning out these oil- 
cloth attention-getters. He tacked 
them up, too. But now the signs 
are put up by the salesmen. 

A little more than a year ago 
Mr. Jensen was doing all the sell- 
ing. Now there are twelve sales- 
men. One of the best salesmen is 
a chauffeur who used to hang 
around Mr. Jensen’s stand. Ab- 
sorbing the enthusiasm of the 
founder of the business, he de- 
cided to try his hand at sell- 
ing the stuff and soon found he 
could. 


The salesmen all operate by 


automobile. They do their selling, 
delivering and collecting on the 
same call. The salesmen buy their 
stock from the company and pay 
cash for it. 


In turn they sell it to 
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their customers for cash. After a 
salesman is established with the 
company, he is given a forty-eight 
hour credit. This gives him time 
to sell his*stock and collect for it, 
before he has to pay for his load. 
Thus does the business practically 
finance itself. 

Nearby salesmen come in to 
the factory at Springfield, N. J., to 
get their loads. The goods are 
sent by motor transport to sales- 
men operating at a distance from 
the factory. 

The salesmen find their pros- 
pects are as thick along the main 
highways as telephone poles. In 
some places they are even thicker. 
I asked Mr. Jensen how many 
dealers he had in the vicinity of a 
popular resort such as Lake Ho- 
patcong in New Jersey. He re- 
plied that he didn’t know exactly 
but he wouldn’t be surprised if 
the number ran up to 300. There 
are several successful national ad- 
vertisers who haven’t many more 
dealers than that in the United 
States. Of course it must be 
recognized that Kree-Mee dealers 
are pretty small operators. Most 
of them run stands, at which only 
drinks, candy and a few other 
eatables are sold. But that is the 
point of this story. I am told that 
the number of these mushroom 
enterprises in the United States 
is now close to 100,000. They 
are already an important channel 
of distribution for certain lines. 
The Kree-Mee Fudge Company 
could not have done what it has, 
had it not taken advantage of 
these new outlets. The company 
has built up a selling system, spe- 
cially designed to cater to these 
ubiquitous stands. 

In the meantime, the Kree-Mee 
Fudge Company is_ gradually 
branching out into other kinds of 
advertising, although it still could 
not be counted as much of an 
advertiser. For one thing, the 
company is making exhibits this 
year at some of the local agricul- 
tural fairs. An interesting feature 
of these exhibits are the signs 
which are used. Mr. Jensen was 
just completing these signs the day 
I called on him. Here is the way 
a couple of them read: 
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Through Industry’s Whole Range 


[Ron TRADE REVIEW is read and used every week by 
the men who control the purse strings and dictate the 
policies of all the leading industrial plants in North 
America making products wholly or in part of metals. 
Advertisements in IRON TRADE REVIEW follow the direct, 
wasteless trail with no detours to the largest single group 
of industrial buyers in the world 





Because of its stimulating illustrated articles on distri- 
bution and production, its Business Trend section with the 
Dial which tells you at a glance the real condition of 
American business, and its incomparable market reports 
and industrial news service, IRON TRADE REVIEW is the 
first choice of industrial advertisers. 


IRON=RADE 
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If You Know New York 
You Will Appreciate 


that the following list of advertisers who are using space 
in the Fifth Avenue Coaches are doing it to reach a pre- 
ponderance of quality purchasers who ride in the Fifth 
Avenue Coaches as a means of getting to the Fifth 


Avenue shopping district. 


They are quality advertisers seeking quality purchasers. 
Through an advertisement in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 
they reach our passengers at the low rate of twenty 


cents per thousand. 


Informing circular 


sent on request. 


Agency Commission 13%, Cash Discount 3% 


Local Advertisers 


Bonwit Teller & Co. 
Brooks Brothers 

W. A. Brady Playhouse 
Joseph P. Day 

Dollar Savings Bank 
Douglas L. Elliman & Co. 
Flint & Horner 

Gorham Co. 

Happiness Tea Room 
Hudson River Dayline 
Jaeger Woolen Shop 
Lewis & Conger 

Lane Bryant 


Advertisers with Local 
Distribution of their 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Bon Air Vanderbilt Hotel 

Dunlap Hats 

Gotham Gold Stripe Hosiery 
Inecto Company 


National City Bank 
National City Safe Deposit Co. 
Olcott Hotel 

Ovington’s 

Queensboro Corporation 
Revillon Freres 

Russeks 

Franklin Simon & Co. 
W. & J. Sloane 

Stern Brothers 
Steinway & Sons 
Vantine’s 

Wanamaker’s 

M. Yanikian & Co. 


Shops and National 
Products or Service 


Knabe Piano Co. 
Knox Hats 
National City Co. 
Sanka Coffee 

S. W. Straus & Co. 


Advertisers with National Distribution 


Arrow Collars 

A. Bourjois & Co. 

Bruxton Cravats 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Dorf’s Nuyen’s Grenadine 
Gulden’s Mustard 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

Julius Kayser & Co. 

Mendoza Fur Dyeing Works 


Nalad Dress Linings, etc. 
Pepsodent Toothpaste 
Roger & Gallet 

The Spur 

W. A. Taylor’ & Co. 

Van Raalte Co. 

Venus Pencils 
Wheatsworth Biscuit 
White Tar Candies 


Joun H. Livinecston, JR. 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Phone CALedonia 0260 
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One year ago : 
Mr. and Mrs. Jensen made it 
Now . i 
Twenty-five people make it 
Twelve salesmen distribute it 
with twelve automobiles 


Another sign reads as follows: 


One year ago . 
We bought sugar and cocoa in fifty 
pound lots 

Now . 

We buy sugar five tons at a time and 
cocoa in twenty barrel lots 

One year ago 

We measured with a spoon and cup 


Now 
We measure by the barrel and ten 
pound scoop. 


A few weeks ago the company 
got up a toy sail boat. The sail 
consists of two covers of the 
Kree-Mee Fudge package. The 
mast for the sail was inserted be- 
tween the covers. One Saturday 
a regatta of these boats was held 
on Lake Hopatcong. Several hun- 
dred of these toy boats were en- 
tered in the events. 

The company also has_ store 
signs for its dealers. It occasion- 
ally supplies its dealers with oil- 
cloth signs free of charge, for any 
purpose they may wish to put 
them to. 


Another stunt that the company 


is just starting is its roadside in- 
formation signs. It is a well- 
known fact that motorists are 
constantly asking people who 
operate stands for information 
but do not buy anything. Mr. 
Jensen decided to furnish his 
dealers with signs which would 
give passing motorists the knowl- 
edge that this was an “informa- 
tion stand.” When the motorists 
ask for the information they are 
given road maps put out by the 
Kree-Mee Fudge Company. All 
of these “Information Stand” 
signs are tied together by number. 
It is assumed that the motorist 
who gets a road map at one stand 
may become curious enough about 
Kree-Mee fudge to buy some of 
it later at another stand where the 
“information station” sign is dis- 
played. : 
The company furnishes us with 
a good example of how it is pos- 
sible for a business to lift itself 
by its own boot-straps. The busi- 
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ness was started with nothing but 
an idea. Selling ideas were gradu- 
ally built around the original idea. 
The roadside stand and resort re- 
freshment store were seized upon 
as the promising channel of dis- 
tribution. The plan worked. A 
selling system was devised which 
almost automatically financed the 
business. The only problem re- 
maining unsolved is the question 
of winter sales. The regular 
candy dealer, who is open all the 
year, will, however, probably offer 
a sufficient market to keep up a 
good volume during the winter. 


’ 


“Review of Reviews’ 
Appointments 


_ John A. Bauer, D. H. Bigelow, Wil- 
liam L, Glenzing, Miss E. C. Mayer and 
W. B. Harris, have recently joined the 
advertising staff of the Review of Re- 
views Corporation, New York, pub- 
lisher of the American Review of Re- 
views and The Golden Book. 

Mr. Bauer, who will represent The 
Golden Book in New England, was 
formerly with the Butterick Company. 
Mr. Bigelow will represent both pub- 
lications in New York City and New 
York State. He was formerly with 
M. C. Watson, publishers’ representative. 

Mr. Glenzing will represent The 
Golden Book in New Jersey, Philadel- 
phia and the South. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company. Miss 
Mayer, recently with Current Opinion, 
and Mr. Harris, who was associated 
with the National Industrial Conference 
Board, will represent the American 
Review of Reviews and The Golden 
Book in the East. 


Fall Campaign for Radio Unit 


The Teagle Company, Cleveland, 
maker of ‘‘Dulce-Tone,” a radio loud- 
speaker phonograph unit, is planning a 
fall campaign that will appear in radio 
magazines and trade papers. The Pow- 
ers-House Company, Cleveland adver- 
tising agency, has the direction of this 
account. 


New Record for Kelvinator 
Profits 


The Kelvinator Corporation earned 
$266,337 in July, a new monthly high 
record. This compares with $186,162 
in June and $165,009 for the first 
quarter of the year. 


L. W. Arny Joins- Heating 
Association 


L. W. Arny, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, has joined the National 
Warm Air Heating & Ventilating As- 
sociation, Columbus, Ohio. 








A Test Mail Campaign That Aver- 
aged 50 Per Cent Returns 


The United Electric Company Secures Some Exceptionally Fine Results 


Shy United Electric Company, 
of Canton, Ohio, manufacturer 
of stationary and portable electric 
vacuum cleaners, has recently con- 
cluded a test mailing campaign 
that is interesting because of ex- 
ceptionally large percentage of re- 
turns secured. These returns in- 
dicate that despite the vast amount 
of direct-mail advertising being 
done these days, it is still possible 
to average 50 per cent returns 
and better when everything is 
planned properly 

The stationary cleaner division 
of The United Electric Company 
- had been up against a difficult 
problem. For the last five years, 
good distributors had been neg- 
lected. In fact, the entire sales- 
promotion policy of this division 
had been so mauled about that 
sales and distributors practically 
disappeared. This was due to the 
fact that the tremendously in- 
creased volume of sales on the 
portable machine took attention 
away from the stationary type. 

Recently, however, the stationary 
department began to come to life. 
There had never been a good 
reason for permitting the station- 
ary division to slip, even though the 
portable division was so profitable. 
Given a good product and many 
thousands of satisfactory installa- 
tions, the problem of this division 
resolved itself into the getting of 
good distributors. 

For the purpose of securing 
these distributors, the company 
mailed a form letter with a re- 
turn envelope to the owners of 
some 600 representative Tuec in- 
stallations. This letter simply 
asked whether the installation was 
still operating satisfactorily and 
whether the person addressed 
would have any objection to the 
referring to him any 


company ) ; 
prospects for Tuec installations 
that might develop in that terri- 
tory. 


In answer to these queries, the 
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company received 275 replies. Of 
these, over 250 were suited for 
publication without the slightest 
alteration. These, incidentally, 
will furnish excellent material for 
the advertising department. Also, 
besides securing such excellent re- 
sults, the company secured enough 
orders for accessories to more 
than cover the entire cost. 

Next, 130 names were selected 
in territories where former dis- 
tributors had retired or given up 
handling the Tuec. The following 
letter to this list was mailed, to- 
gether with a return postcard: 


A short time ago you were kind 
enough to write us a very good letter 
of recommendation on the TUEC 
Cleaning System that you own. 

We are again going to impose on 
your good nature with a new request 

Our former TUEC representative in 
your territory has given up his interest 
in our line, and we want to secure 
new, progressive representation in your 
city. 

Being a resident, you are in a posi 
tion to know, far better than we, just 
the store, or individual, who could 
best serve your interests and ours by 
representing us in your city. For this 
reason, we would very much appreciate 
a few minutes of your time and thought 
in filling out the enclosed postal card. 

The firm with whom you like to do 
business is just the type of representa- 
tive we desire. 

Many of our best representatives are 
well financed and progressive building 
contractors. Leading electrical dealers 
or contractors are another class that 
represent us well. Then, too, we often- 
times find that firms selling oil burn- 
ing furnace equipment, Kelvinators 
(mechanical refrigerators) or the like, 
make good representatives. 

You, no doubt, have done business 
with one or more firms in your city 
who come under these classifications. 
You know their standing in your com 
munity and the kind of service they 
give their customers. As we said be- 
fore, if they are the kind of people you 
like to deal with, they are just the type 
we want to reach. 

Now, if you will spend just a minute 
or so writing the names of the firms 
whom you would like to have represent- 
ing us in your city (in the order of 
your choice), on the post card, we will 
sincerely appreciate it. You will be 
assisting us a great deal, and you will 
also assure yourself of courteous. in- 
telligent service on your own machine, 
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EARLE W. BACHMAN 


On August 15, 1925 became 
Director of New Business 


and Research for 


The Atlantic Publications 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
LIVING AGE 
MAGAZINE WORLD 
YOUTH’S COMPANION 


§ Mr. Bachman’s time is at the 
service of advertisers and 
advertising agencies for in- 
vestigation and research 
work in the fields covered 
by these publications, re- 
gardless of whether or not 
advertising space is used. 


The Atlantic Publications 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fifth Avenue Building 
New York 
Chas. C. Chapman Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
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should you ever need it in the future. 
Thank you very much for your cour- 


tesy in giving us your time and 
thought. 
So far, seventy-three replies 


have been received. Seventy-three 
out of 130 is an exceptional aver- 
age, considering the length of the 
letter, its type and the nature of 
its business. These replies con- 
tained the names of two to four 
distributors from each vicinity. 

In this connection, W. C. 
Wicker, who is handling tie sales- 
promotion end of this work, says: 
“IT believe now that even better 
results might have been obtained 
through the use of a regular blank 
and a return envelope (instead of 
the postcard), as many of the 
people replying evidently preferred 
to have their suggestions enclosed 
in an envelope, as they used their 
own stationery. 

“The type of people we selected 
to receive this letter were bankers, 
owners of large buildings and 
representative business men in va- 
rious localities. For this reason 
we believe that when we start our 
mailing campaign to the distribu- 
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made by Grammes 


Etched Brass Desk Clocks Take Your Message Before The 
Men You Want to Reach. And Every Second It’s Kept 
Alive By A Soft, Undisturbing ‘‘T-I-C-K.” 
Do You Need to Remind Customers Of Your Line? 


We Invite Inquiries From Advertising Specialty Salesmen. 


488 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 
New York Office—Fisk Building 


Also Mfrs. Metal Stampings, Trimmings, Display Devices, Name Plates, Etc. 
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tors, suggested by Tuec owners, 
we will have at the very outset a 
powerful weapon to induce fayor- 
able interest on the part of the 
distributor.” 

The work of lining up the pro- 
spective distributors has only 
started, so there are no direct re- 
sults as yet. But with such a 
hand - picked and_ well -recom- 
mended list, the company has ex- 
cellent material with which to 
work. 

This work, as can be seen by 
the small numbers on the mailing 
list, has all been test work to try 
out the idea. But the company 
feels reasonably sure that the test 
has given it a fairly dependable 
criterion of what it can expect 
from a “smash” mailing to the en- 
tire list of Tuec owners. 





. ‘ “— 
Spalding Gross Sales Gain 
A. G. Spalding & Brothers, New York, 

manufacturers and retailers of sporting 
goods, report gross sales of $11,137,429 
for the six months ended June 30, 
against $10,643,059 in the same period 
last year. Net profits, after all charges, 
were $830,803. For the first half of 
1924 this figure was $479,580. 
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Wake Up 
to the facts! 


In front of you lies the 
direct road to a huge 
Ready-Made market 


The masses have accepted the New 
York Evening Graphic. 


The tremendous following of Bernarr 
Macfadden has adopted this New 
COMPLETE Daily Newspaper in 
Tabloid that covers every phase of 
news and human interest. The Satur- 
day edition includes a Sports Roto and 
a big, striking, Magazine section. 


A different newspaper for everybody 
that has struck a NEW note in Jour- 
nalism. 


Never before in the history of News- 
paperdom has there been put into prac- 
tice such a spirit of co-operation be- 
tween Ne 
paper and Advertiser. 


The New York Evening Graphic is a 
civic force exerting an influence that 
sways a vast audience composed of 
eager, substantial buyers. 


GR NEW AP EVENING 


25 City Hall Place, New York City 
H. A. AHERN, Advertising Manager 
National Representative: POWERS & STONE, Inc. 
Cuicaco—First National Bank Bldg. Boston—402 Little Bldg. 


The COMPLETE Daily Newspaper in Tabloid 
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A Beautiful State. And see the 
famous Columbia River High- 
way--the trout streams--see Crater 
Lake--eat our fruits--enjoy your- 
self at our Ocean beaches. 


Come to Oregon and see for 
yourself why the population is 
growing and what a wonderful 
field the Journal covers. 


Come to Oregon to sell your 
wares to a prosperous, wealthy 
and growing community. 
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Prospects of Record Year for 


Automotive Exports 

Automotive exports from the United 
States during the first half of 1925 
amounted to $185,000,000, exceeding 
those for the corresponding period of 
1924, by $65,000,000. According to 
the Automotive Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, if this rate is 
maintained for the balance of the year, 
the total amount will exceed by a good 
margin the record figure of 1920 when 
abnormal shipments brought the total 
to over $300,000,000. The Division 
states that the present high total of 
automotive exports is of even more 
importance when it is remembered that 
the automobile dollar of 1920 offered 
only about 60 per cent of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar to-day. 
Australia, ping | $17,961,793 worth 
of passenger cars from this country in 
the first six months of 1925, was the 
leading market. ‘The United Kingdom 
came second with $12,624,659, while 
the purchases of Argentina, the third 
most important market, amounted to 
$7,579,185. The United Kingdom 
bought four and one-half times more 
ssenger cars in the six months ended 
une 30, than during the previous cor- 
responding period. Italy was the lead 
ing- truck market, 3,195 trucks being 
shipped there. However, the total value 
of shipments to Italy, $813,060, was 
exceeded by Australia, whose purchases 
of 1,875 trucks were valued at $2,026,- 
823. 


Chipman Appoints 
B. P. Webster 


The Chipman Chemical Engineering 
Company, New York, has appointed 
Baron P. Webster sales manager. He 
had been assistant sales manager in 
charge of insecticides. Mr. Webster 
succeeds Lynn L. Edwards. 

The executive offices of the Chipman 
company will be moved to Bound Brook, 
N. J., shortly. 


Los Angeles Agency Adds to 
Staff 


The Mayers Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles advertising agency, has added 
Arthur Mayers to its staff. For the last 
seven years he was sales manager and 
merchandising counsellor for Young & 
McCallister, also of Los Angeles. 


New German Weekly for 
Buffalo 


The first issue of the Buffalo Buer- 
gerseitung, a German weekly _ paper. 
yer be published at Buffalo, 





Casey & Lewis Buy Nashville 
Agency 

Casey & Lewis, Nashville, Tenn., ad- 

Vertising avencv, have purchased the 

Wilson Advertising Agency, also of 

Nashville, taking over its entire business. 
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An Outline of What Happens When Salesmen Send Out Yuletide 
Greetings 


By E. B. Weiss 


HERE is a novelty jewelry 

house located in New Eng- 
land which employs eleven sales- 
men. They are paid on a straight 
commission basis. Their com- 
missions range from $15,000 to 
$35,000 annually. The latter 
figure is reached by two of the 
men. 

That is the prelude. 
the plot. 

The $15,000 a year man spends 
$300 at Christmas on gifts for 
his customers. The two $35,000 
a year men each spend $1,000 for 
the same purpose. The eight other 
men spend about $450 on the 
average in the same way. Eleven 
men—$6,000 for Christmas gifts. 

That is what you see on one 
side of the fence. Climb over and 
this is what you might see: 

Last Christmas, the buyer for a 
syndicate of department stores re- 
ceived over $500 in cigars alone. 
He was presented with $200 worth 
of illegal intoxicating liquor. 
There were other gifts galore—a 
total of something like $1,700, ac- 
cording to his estimate. 

Perhaps he is a_ particularly 
fortunate buyer. Maybe he is 
such a genial soul that he makes 
strong friends of everyone who 
calls on him and gifts are 
showered on him solely as a re- 
sult of his magnetic personality. 

It is true that few buyers are 
treated so magnificently. But, 
then, he buys for a_ syndicate, 
which may explain it. He tells me 
that it is safe to say that the 
average department store buyer 
receives, each Christmas, gifts 
which reach a total value of from 
$150 to $200. There are excep- 
tions. Some receive nothing at 
all. But, as averages go, the 
figure is accurate enough. 

Nor is it necessary to stop with 
the department store buyer. 
Buyers in other fields, purchasing 
agents, executives who have a 


Now for 


voice in placing buying orders— 
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all are favored, more or less, with 
Christmas gifts. Very often, the 
gifts are returned. More often, 
they are retained, but with mental 
reservations which will be dis- 
cussed at greater length later on. 

These are the highlights. Here 
are some further facts of equal 
interest, if not of equal importance. 

Gifts are frequently sent to the 
wives and children of customers. 
One salesman tells me that he 
makes a regular practice of this. 
He says it is difficult to select 
suitable gifts for the people to 
whom he sells, because they re- 
ceive sO many gifts from other 
salesmen that it is almost impos- 
sible to be original and remain 
within a reasonable figure. But 
when he picks gifts for the buyer’s 
wife and children he has greater 
latitude, since the competition is 
not so keen. 

Talking about competition, an- 
other salesman remarked: “Last 
year, I gave Smith of B——’s 
(naming an upstate New York de- 
partment store) a box of medium- 
priced cigars. Later, I learned 
that a competing salesman, from 
whom he buys less than he does 
from me, gave him two silk shirts. 
I guess I’ll have to do better this 
year.” 


FORM ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


_ Still another salesman informed 
me that he receives 40 per cent 
acknowledgments of the gifts he 
sends to customers. Many of these 
knowledgment for the last three 
fully. However, he has noticed 
that several of the recipients use 
form replies. At least one woman 
buyer has sent him the same ac- 
knowledgment for the last three 
It begins something like 
this: “I am sure that you did not 
select the beautiful gift which you 
sent me because I don’t believe 
any man could select anything so 
entirely appropriate for a woman.” 

This salesman leaves for the 
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ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 





@ NOW ON THE STANDS 








PAID ORGANIZERS 
—~ this way out ! 


Are paid organizers 
becoming old-men-of- 
the-sea on the backs of 
business, welfare, re- 
ligion, politics? 


Are they substituting 
uplifting slogans for 
serious effort? 


Is this becoming an age 
of super-organization 
in which individual 
thought and effort are 
stifled? 


Think before you 
“join.” 


Read Jesse Rainsford 


Sprague’s “What Price 
Organization?” in the 
September Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


Amusing it is, but with 
plenty of thought be- 
hind its humor. 


It is one of twenty 
features that make the 
September Scribner’s 
Magazine well-round- 
ed, live, interesting. 


A magazine richly illus- 
trated by fifty drawings 
and photographs, cov- 
ering the field of all 
your interests. 








As a buyer of advertising space, have you ever noticed the careful “make- 


up” of ScriBNer’s MaGazine, beginning with the famous yellow cover 
that was designed by the late Stanford White? 





ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 
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Advertising 
by Charities 


Yes, they do it in 
Boston in the Tran- 
because the 
readers of the Tran- 


script RESPOND. 


script 


Give your own 
copy the same 
chance — adver- 
tise in the 


Boston 
Cbening 
Transcript 


Highest ratio of buy- 
ers to readers 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
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road immediately after the first of 
the year. He keeps a record of 
those buyers who have acknowl- 
edged his gifts. When he calls on 
a customer who has not acknowl- 
edged his gift, he makes some 
such remark as: “I sent you a 
little package several weeks ago. 
Hope you got it.” 

Many salesmen prefer sending 
gifts to their customer’s home ad- 
dress. It is not always easy to 
get this address, however. The 
salesman cannot ask for it directly. 
Of course, he may find it in the 
local telephone book. Otherwise, 
many ingenious schemes are used. 
One plan is to write the customer 
telling him that the salesman’s 
firm is going to issue a very beauti- 
ful calendar which the salesman 
wants to send to the customer’s 
home. Won't the customer please 
supply his home address? An- 
other scheme is to send the gift 
to the hotel in the town in which 
the customer is located, with in- 
structions to the hotel to hold the 
package until it is called for. A 
letter is then sent to the buyer 
informing him that a package is 
waiting for him at so-and-so 
hotel. 

An amusing story was told by 
a salesman who has been in the 
habit of sending a box of cheap 
cigars to one of his small cus- 
tomers. Last Christmas, the sales- 
man got his packages twisted. He 
sent the cheap cigars to one of his 
large customers. The small buyer 
received three expensive neckties. 
Now, the salesman fcels that he 
has to send the small customer an 
equally valuable gift this Christ- 
mas. 

When a salesman pays for the 
gifts out of his own pocket, he is 
usually especially anxious to im- 
press upon his customers that the 
presents come, not from the house, 
but from Mr. Salesman. Very 
frequently, the salesman uses his 
personal stationery, his personal 
cards, etc. How does that jibe 
with the modern idea of selling 
the institution rather than selling 
the individual ? 

So far, these incidents have had 
to do with the salesman’s end of 
the transaction. What about the 
customer who is favored with a 
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Everlasting Faucets 


HE Chicago Faucet Company 

made something new in faucets; 
so good that anybody who knows 
about it will never want the old style 
faucet again. They gave us the job 
of telling about it; and we are doing 
it to their satisfaction. The business 
is growing very fast. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 
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Perhaps You Know 


20 out of 210 
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Let your literature be different with- 
out being freakish. Let it have an 
out-of-the-ordinary fold that makes 
it easy to read and follow through, 
as well as attract attention. 


If your printer has a CLEVELAND 
Folder, he is in a position to give 
you all these advantages on your 
next circular or broadside. 


For the CLEVELAND Folder will 
make all the folds made by all other 
folding machines combined and 156 
more that none of them can make 


—210 different folds in all. 


Notonly that, but this same printer is 
fitted to fold all your work with con- 
sistent speed and uniform accuracy. 
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Christmas gift? How do buyers, 
purchasing agents, executives in 
general and the owners of business 
establishments feel, first, about the 
gifts which they receive and, 
secondly, about giving gifts to 
their customers? 

For the purpose of securing in- 
formation on this phase of the 
matter, Printers’ INK queried 
seventy-five manufacturers and de- 
partment stores. Some intensely 
interesting replies were received. 
Let us analyze them—first from 
the viewpoint of those who receive 
gifts from salesmen. 

The sales director of-a concern 
making a nationally known watch 
writes : 


When I receive an expensive Christ- 
mas gift from a salesman, I feel that 
he is making an effort to make me feel 
obligated to him. I have the conviction 
that he expects to be favored when the 
time comes to place future orders. On 
several occasions, I have returned gifts 
with a short note explaining that it was 
against the policy of the compamy for 
me to accept gifts of any kind. Our 
attitude is that the giver has an axe to 
grind. 


Another sales director who is 
connected with one of the best- 
known houses in the silk industry, 
has this to say: 

I have no respect for a _ salesman 
who sends me more than a Christmas 
card. I have, in the past, received 
quite a number of contraband bottles 
and quite a few cigars. While I have 
not always been a sufficiently courageous 
crusader to return them, and have ac- 
knowledged them with more or less 
courtesy, they have had no effect on the 
amount of business I would give the 
salesmen. ’ 

I do not believe that the present is 
usually intended as a direct bribe so 
it would be rather Puritanical to return 
it. However, where the _ relationship 
is not very close, presents should surely 
be returned. At best, it is an inexcusable 
and ridiculous custom. 


It is unfortunate that the names 
of these two writers and the com- 
panies with which they are con- 
nected cannot be mentioned. How- 
ever, the subject is a very tender 
one as is evidenced by the follow- 
ing incident: 

A letter was sent to one of the 
largest New York department 
stores asking what policy had been 
adopted in connection with Christ- 
mas gifts sent by salesmen to the 
store’s buyers. The day after the 
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letter was mailed out, PRINTERS’ 
INK received a telephone call from 
one of this store’s executives to 
the effect that they did not care 
to be quoted on the subject. Evi- 
dently, they were so fearful of 
being quoted that they were afraid 
to put even this remark down on 
paper. 

. O. Coleman, president of 
the American Flyer Mfg. Co. 
says: “When we receive an expen- 
sive Christmas gift, unless the gift 
comes from someone we regard 
really and truly as a friend, the 
reaction is more unfavorable than 
favorable. We believe that most 
salesmen have the idea that they 
can buy the business with an ex- 
pensive gift, but our personal ideas 
are entirely at variance with the 
notion.” 

H. B. Canby, president and sec- 
retary of the Crawford, McGregor 
& Canby Company, makes a similar 
comment in these words: “There 
is generally an unfavorable impres- 
sion made upon the recipient of 
any expensive Christmas gift, for 
there is necessarily the implied 
obligation to the donor which any 
self-respecting individual would 
resent.” 

The vice-president of a company 
making a _ nationally advertised 
glove writes: “It is my practice to 
discourage this sort of thing at all 
times, and when it cannot be 
avoided, to return the favor at the 
first opportunity.” 

F. S. Fenton, Jr., general sales 
manager, Coppes Brothers & 
Zook, has this to say: “The receipt 
of an expensive Christmas gift 
from some salesman who sells to 
our company is always an em- 
barrassing matter for me and all 
of the officials of this company 
discourage that policy to the ful- 
lest possible extent.” 

Some very interesting remarks 
were made by Herbert J. Tily, 
vice-president and general manager 
of Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia. Here is what he had to 
say about Christmas gifts. 


We do not approve of department store 
buyers accepting Christmas gifts from 
salesmen. e have not found it neces- 
sary to issue specific instructions to our 
buyers in this connection, but our posi- 
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1,404,401 


Guaranteed Circulation 


Reaching 4 million readers 
in the Southern States 


The strong influence of religious 
publications in the Southern Home 
is a well-recognized fact, and more 
than 4,000,000 members of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist 
‘churches in the South present a 
ihighly fertile and virgin field for 


National Advertisers 


‘General Publicity is what you 
meed in the South. You will not 
find any other group of publi- 
cations that furnish you such a 
well distributed circulation. Over 
1,400,000 reaching every Southern 
State, and rapidly increasing. 


Our list includes— 
4Monthlies - - 486,582 


3 Quarterlies - 537,656 


3 Young People’s 
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14 Official Church 
Weeklies— 
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The advertising space in these 
publications is limited. Now is the 
time to place them on your list for 
1925 business. 


These papers all listed in “Rates 
and Information on the Religious 
Press,” by The Philip Ritter Com- 
pany, Inc., New York and Stand- 
ard Rate and Data Service. 
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ROBT. M. HARVEY 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
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tion in the matter is so well understood 
that we feel there is a minimum of gift 
receiving on the part of our men. 


The vice-president of a Boston 
department store wrote: 


I am, of course, in opposition to our 
buyers at any time accepting gratuities 
from those from whom they buy goods, 
As a matter of good business, it is 
wrong for a buyer in any way to place 
himself under obligation to his source 
of supply. He should buy his goods 
only on the basis of competitive values 
and service, and not on friendship or 
obligation. 

In the matter of giving and receiving 
gifts, I know from my personal experi- 
ence that it is embarrassing to discrim- 
inate and while I have always cautioned 
those of my business friends who want 
to send me gifts not to do so, and 
have even returned gifts that have been 
sent to me, I have sometimes found it 
very difficult to draw the line. We all 
know that as a matter of good taste 
a_ seller should never send a buyer a 
gift. 

There you have the buyer’s side. 
Of course, there are some buyers 
who welcome Christmas gifts, 
They have no compunction what- 
ever about accepting them. 
However, there is no doubt that 
they are in the minority. The 
large majority of buyers—and I 
want to emphasize that by the 
word “buyers,” I mean not only 
department store buyers, but every 
kind of executive in all types of 
mercantile establishments who has 
a voice in making purchases— 
look upon the Christmas gift idea 
either with ridicule or with dis- 
tinct dislike. 

What is to be done about it? 

Several of the executives who 
spoke to a Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative stated emphatically that 
they believe every sort of gift 
ought to be tabooed. However, 
there is no need for taking such 
drastic action. There are scores 
of inexpensive novelties, for ex- 
ample, which make perfectly suit- 
able Christmas gifts. Certainly, 
there can be no objection to them 
from the standpoint that they are 
designed to influence a_ buyer’s 
judgment. 

In considering this subject of 
Christmas gifts to buyers it is 

necessary to realize that it is simply 
part and parcel of the larger 
subject of commercial _ bribery. 
For example, the eleven novelty 
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A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 
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jewelry salesmen referred to at 
the beginning of this article, 
spend at least another $6,000 
throughout the year in entertain- 
ing buyers. They don’t take these 
buyers to elaborate dinners and 
expensive shows because they are 
so extremely fond of the com- 
panies they represent. 

Neither do they buy them Christ- 
mas gifts with true Yuletide mo- 
tives. In both instances, they 
spend their money either because 
they feel they must do it in 
order to keep up with the pro- 
cession or because they feel it will 
put them ahead of the procession. 
They look upon the money spent 
for these purposes as an invest- 
ment which is expected to bring 
back returns in the way of in- 
creased sales. 

Expenditures for entertaining 
and for Christmas gifts, under 
these circumstances, can be classed 
under no other heading than that 
of commercial bribery. It is this 
very thing which the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents is 
fighting so energetically. This as- 
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sociation is absolutely opposed to 


commercial bribery in any and’ 


every form. It has sponsored 
legislation against commercial 
bribery both in individual States 
and at Washington. 

But the association does not feel 
that an advertising novelty, for 
example, is to be classed as a 
bribe. W. L. Chandler, secretary 
of the association, tells Printers’ 
INK specifically that “the usual 
run of souvenirs and novelties 
does not belong in the category of 
bribes.” However, he continues 
thus: “The National Association 
of Purchasing Agents is opposed 
to the distribution of gifts which 
are intended to influence the judg- 
ment of the recipient, whether he 
be a purchaser or the individual 
who is going to report on the use 
of the material.” 

This, then, is the dividing line. 
Is the gift a more or less deliber- 
ate effort to Sway a customer’s 
opinion? If it is, it is an effort 
at commercial bribery and, as 
such, is not to be countenanced. 
On the other hand, if the gift is 
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Dominating Texas— 


is a man-sized job, but 





Dawn ScoatTes, secretary of the 


Texas HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


In the new 1925 catalog of the as- 
sociation says: 

“The Southern Hardware and Im- 
plement Journal of Atlanta, Georgia, a 
southern trade paper, is the official organ 
of this association. They have in each 
issue a section dealing with our own 
state which makes it of particular inter- 
est to our members. This magazine is 
one of the best of its kind in the coun- 
try; its editor is a man with hardware 
experience; its management is one of 
the best known in the South, and you 
will look forward to each new issue 
if you become its reader.” 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


and 
IMPLEMENT JOURNAL 
published 
semi-monthly 
by 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
who also publish 

Electrical South Southern Engineer 

Cotton Southern Automotive Dealer 
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Right on the Counter! 
WHY ? 


During the past decade the trend in retailing has 
been to package goods. The display carton and con- 
tainer plays an exceedingly important part in this 
method of marketing. 

Consumer preference is given those products 
whose appearance is strikingly attractive — dealer 
preference is for the line packed to avoid mishaps in 
a carton that is easily handled and worth while from 
a “silent salesman” viewpoint. 

Just such display cartons as have been described 
are a specialty with us. 

National agencies and manufacturers have found 
our cooperation helpful and satisfying. 

We are ready with a fund of experience and all 
the facilities of the Brooks organization to confer 
with those interested in obtaining new-idea display 
cartons at a fair price. 


Send Sample or Dummy for Price 


We Originate and Plan and Produce! 


BrRooKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Boston Sprin gfield, Mass. 
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of such a nature, and is distributed 
in such a manner, that it can be 
construed only as an effort to con- 
yey genuine Christmas cheer, there 
can be no objection to it. 

It must be admitted that the 
dividing line is rather hazy. And 
for that very reason, it would 
seem highly important that manu- 
facturers exert closer control over 
the Yuletide activities of their 
salesmen. It is the lack of this 
control which is responsible for 
so much of the troub‘e. 

For example, such a policy as 
that adopted by the Champion 
Spark Plug Company would help 
considerably to lessen the possi- 
bilities of overstepping the line. 
This policy is described by M. C. 
Dewitt, vice-president, as follows: 

We have for several years regulated 
the Christmas activities of our salesmen 
and have adopted a policy of issuing 
each year a series of two attractive 
Christmas cards with art tying up to our 
product and with a suitable message oi 
Christmas cheer, an appreciation oi 
business relations and an expression o 
future good-will. oe 

One of the series is signed by our 
president and sent for the attention o. 
the directing head of our customers 
organizations: the other is sent te 
purchasing agents, sales managers an 
oth.rs, at the discretion of our territorial 
representatives and is signed by th. 
representative directly in touch with th: 
individuals addressed. 

Any other Yuletide activities on th 
part of our salesmen are discourage 
and, if carried on, are without our 
knowledge and consent. 

A similar policy is followed by 
Coppes Brothers & Zook. Mr. 
Fenton, who has already been 
quoted, says: “The matter of a 
Christmas greeting is handled en- 
tirely by this office. We usually 
purchase either some appropriate 
Christmas card or arrange for a 
letter on a high-grade letterhead 
and send them out over the signa- 
ture of this office.” 

A. W. Johnson, general man- 
ager of the National Knitting 
Company, says: 

The salesmen representing this com- 
pany must not send Christmas gifts to 
their customers so long as the presen: 
Management _ exists. The personal 
Christmas card to select customers is 
something which we, of course, would 
not attempt to control, but remembering 

buyers with a Christmas gift is the 

of petty graft that will not be 
tolerated from this office. 


Oneida Community, Ltd., is an- 
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Tri-Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The Southeast is waving 
every flag of prosperity 
known to students of agri- 
cultural conditions. 

The Tri-Weekly Journal 
is mailing to paid R. F. D. 
subscribers in the Southeast 
50,000 more copies a week 
than at this time last year. 

Very little advertising is 
carried. Those who do use 
The Tri-Weekly Journal are 
richly rewarded. 


The Journal Covers Dixie 
Like the Dew. 





* * 
It takes a good book- 
let to keep out of the 
w. b. (, Don’t send a 
third-class booklet by 
first-class mail. Don’t 


send it at all! See us. 


CurRIER £9 HarForp L4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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owns some candy stands at 
Coney Island. 

While Morris runs the stands, 
Mrs. Morris runs the Katz 
bungalow a mile away, in 
which are installed the five 
little Katzs. 

If you ask her, Mrs. Morris 
will heatedly aver that Mor- 
ris’s job compared to hers is 
a cinch. 

She is a good prospect for 
labor-saving household de- 
vices, but no manufacturer 
thereof ever sent her a book- 
let in Yiddish—her language. 
We have the lists of foreign- 
ers in New York. 


Frank F. Lisiecki 
Established 1890 
MULTI-LANGUAGE PRINTING 
TRANSLATING 
SALES PROMOTION 
9-15 Murray St. New York 


\ Phone Barclay 6570 


Morris Katz 
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DESIRABLE? 


You bet! 
ASK FOR DATA 
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EASTERN DISTRIBUTING 
CORPORATION 
National Distributors 
of Magazines 
15 WEST 37th STREET 
New York City 


Wisconsin 2746-7 
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other organization which exer. 
cises.strict control over the Christ. 
mas activities of its salesmen, 
G. Wayland-Smith, vice-president 
and director of sales, tells ys: 
“We have always been very care. 
ful not to overdo this Christmas 
giving, as we have felt it was one 
of those practices which can be 
carried on to a point that spoils 
the whole thing.” 


SOMETHING FOR THE COMPANY 1 
SUPERVISE 


These remarks show that many 
concerns do realize that  send- 
ing Christmas cheer to buyers 
is something which should be 
taken out of the salesmen’s hands. 
There is a very good reason— 
several of them, in fact, for this 
policy. 

In the first place, as has already 
been pointed out, most salesmen 
are not capable of drawing the 
line between commercial bribery 
and the true Christmas gift. 
Secondly, salesmen are all too fre- 
quently inclined to permit them- 
selves to be drawn into competi- 
tive gift giving. They feel they 
must go competing salesmen one 
better and once they fall into that 
way of thinking the thing is bound 
to run away with them. 

A third reason, and an exceed- 
ingly important one, is that the 
Christmas gift, or the Christmas 
card, should be an expression of 
good feeling, extended by one 
firm to another. The salesman 
should be merely the intermediary. 
But when the salesman selects the 
gift, pays for it himself and sends 
it. himself, the house is likely to 
fade out of the picture. The 
salesman, consciously or  other- 
wise, is selling himself, not the 
firm ‘he represents. This is dia- 
metrically opposed to the modern 
idea of selling. 

A fourth reason is that the 
salesman, more likely than not. 
will display favoritism. Buyers 
are only human. They don’t like 
to be discriminated against. Re- 
gardless of whether they should 
permit themselves to be swayed 
by such matters, the fact remains 
that when news of this sort 
reaches a buyer’s ears he is not 
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WANTED 


Direct 


Advertising 
Ability 


A man who has proved 
his ability to create real 
merchandising ideas, 
write clear, vigorous copy 
and visualize his material, 
has a real permanent op- 
portunity with a Boston 
printer of ithe highest 
grade of direct advertis- 
ing with a national repu- 
tation. 


This man is undoubtedly 
at work now satisfactorily 
filling some advertising 
position where his experi- 
ence has fitted him for a 
broader field. He has a 
thorough knowledge of 
direct mail methods. He 
can go to work without 
having to be shown how. 


Replies will be considered 
confidential. Give full 
history, age, nationality, 
expectations, etc. Sam- 
ples will be carefully 
handled and immediately 
returned. 


Address “ V.,’’ Box 90, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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likely to be more favorably dis. 
posed toward the salesman. 
fifth reason is that many 
salesmen are inclined to make 
more than casual reference to 

Christmas gifts of their own se. 
lection when they visit buyers 
after the Christmas season js 
over. There is a tendency to keep 
it before the buyer and, more or 
less—usually less—skilfully hint 
that a little reciprocity would be 
entirely in order. 

A sixth reason is that the sales- 
man who is allowed free rein in 
sending gifts to buyers at Christ- 
mas time is apt to send gifts at 
other times of the year as well, 
A salesman with a little imagina- 
tion can think up at least a half- 
dozen excuses for sending gifts 
on as many occasions to certain 
customers. For example, one 
salesman sends all his customers a 
book just before they leave for 
their vacations. This thoughtful- 
ness on his part costs him $150 
each summer. ; 

But why continue? The ex- 
change of greetings at Christmas 
time is a beautiful custom. Surely, 
it would not do to permit it to 
lose all its charm by tagging each 
Yuletide message with a_ poorly 
disguised bid for business. 

Yet, this is exactly what has 
happened and is happening. The 
policy, followed by so many sales- 
men, of giving Christmas gifts 
with one hand and holding out 
order books in the other, has made 
buyers cynical. Because of the 
excessive amount of poor judg- 
ment that has been displayed, the 
Christmas gift frequently not only 
fails to cement good-will relations, 
but, often as not, has exactly the 
reverse, effect. 

It is time that management 
stepped in and rectified a badly- 
bungled situation. Christmas fe- 
membrances from one_ business 
house to another should be taken 
out of the hands of salesmen and 
be controlled by executives who 
know how correctly to convey sin- 
cere Yuletide greetings. Until this 
is done, the Christmas gift will 
hover dangerously close to the 
dividing line which separates it 
from commercial bribery. 
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eo 
Insure it / 
OR just a few cents you can give yourself 


North America Parcel Post Insurance 
protection. 


Wrap a coupon with every package and you 
are insured against its loss, damage or destruc- 
tion in the mails. 

Mail the attached memorandum for informa- 
tion and rates. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


Founded “Lhe Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


1792 





SOS COO 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W $3 
OIE odin 6064405000000 40 050000000500 O06 C0 09s 
Sa eee ten Teer eee eee eT eee 


ME 5.5 sive cin ams te 00h no 0 tom sie Co: er 
Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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ERNST & ERNST INVESTIGATION OF ADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL BUYERS 


Here Is Proof 
of the Greatest 
Advertising Appeal 
Ernst & Ernst recently made an exhaustive survey for McGraw- 


Hill Company to determine what selling appeal carries most 
weight with the industrial buying executive. 








They found that an overwhelming majority purchase on the 
basis of PERFORMANCE FACTS, as indicated by the chart 
above. 


The buyer does not want generalities, but he will listen to 
certified facts and figures on performance in the field, especially 
when the facts are compiled by an unbiased investigating or- 
ganization. 


Nielsen Engineers are now securing performance facts from 
coast to coast for more than 100 foremost manufacturers who 
use the service to help their salesmen close sales and to make 
their advertising and direct mail more effective. 


You, too, may increase sales by this method. 


Write today for sample survey and booklet illustrating 12 
sales producing campaigns based on Nielsen Surveys. 


A. C. NIELSEN COMPANY: 


111 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Cleveland 






CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE 
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How Shall 
We Keep the Salesmen 
Posted ? 





(Continued from page 8) 
prehensive and this enables the 
salesman to emphasize and concen- 
trate upon those units which may 
show either small or no sales. At 
the same time, the company informs 
salesmen monthly, in dollars and 
cents, what their own customers 
purchase. The company believes 
that salesmen get inspiration from 
unit record cards more than they 
do from the ordinary pep material. 
In the scientific end of the busi- 
ness, where the major sales are 
made to educational institutions, 
the salesmen are informed by 
means of copies of letters. All 
correspondence that the company 
may have had with educational in- 
stitutions is sent to the men operat- 
ing in that particular territory. 
This enables each man to keep 
up-to-date with any negotiations 
that may be going on between the 
home office and any institution. It 
is this company’s opinion and that 
of many others, that the majority 
of disputes between customers and 
salesmen are caused because the 
salesman on the territory is not kept 
sufficiently informed as to what has 
happened between the home office 
and a customer upon whom he may 
be calling during the time he has 
been out on the road. When any 
orders are received at the home 
ofice the salesmen are also imme- 
diately apprised of this fact so that 
when they come to the office they 
have all needed information in 
hand. 

At the Buck’s Stove & Range 
Company the sales manager, A. S. 
Goodall, thinks it often becomes 
advisable to stop printing the sales- 
men’s standing in a house-organ. 
In the case of his company a num- 
ber of contests are used to obviate 
the difficulty mentioned by so many 
men that it makes the low men 
discouraged when they are down 
in total volume of sales. In Mr. 
Goodall’s company the contest per- 
tains to a number of different 
items. Where one man might stand 
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low in the column in connection 
with one contest he will have a 
higher rating in some other con- 
test equally important. At the end 
of each month every salesman is 
sent an itemized statement to show 
his orders and shipments for the 
past month this year and the cor- 
responding month last year and 
for the year up to date, and also 
for the corresponding period last 
year. 

At the A. E. Nettleton Company, 
Maynard Hutchinson, the sales 
manager there, uses 

1. Weekly Letters, 

2. Weekly Sales Reports, 

3. Monthly Shipment Reports, 
to keep the men informed. They 
are issued regularly at definite 
times. Supplementing these, oppor- 
tunity is always sought to write an 
individual letter to each salesman 
on subjects of local and individual 
interest. In every letter written to 
a customer from the home office, 
a definite attempt is made to add 
to the prestige of the salesman in 
the territory. The weekly letters 
include general items of business 
and personal interest, authoritative 
extracts from financial and statis- 
tical publications, testimonials, new 
merchandise items and the like. 

The weekly sales report covers 
road and mail orders for the week 
and for the season to date, with 
gains and losses as compared with 
six months ago and a year ago. 
The names of the men who lead 
in road orders, mail orders, total 
orders for the week and those who 
show weekly and seasonal gains 
are listed on each report. These 
two lists of “gainers” make it pos- 
sible to give honorable mention to 
men covering the less desirable 
territories as well as to the big 
volume men. In this manner the 
whole sales force is not offended 
at the continual mention of one 
or two stars. 

The monthly shipment reports 
give figures for the month, the 
season to date, gains and losses 
for the month and season to date, 
the individual man’s rating for the 
month, for the current season and 
the previous year. In addition a 
complete list of all men showing 
their ratings for the month and 
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season to date based upon percen- 
tage gains and losses are sent out 
compared with a year ago. In this 
way the company sees to it that 
dollars-and-cents figures of each 
man are  private—his business 
alone. Ratings based upon percen- 
tages are made known to the whole 
force. This seems to the company 
to be a fair and logical method 
to all and correctly indicative of 
relative progress without offending 
or unduly flattering anyone. 

The Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company sends each month a state- 
ment of sales on various items sold 
by each man during the month, 
with figures for the same month in 
the previous year. Their attention 
is also called to any item upon 
which they have apparently fallen 
down. The per cent in monthly sales 
is sent to every salesman. Copies 
of all invoices covering goods 
shipped into each man’s terri- 
tory are sent when the goods are 
shipped. A record is kept of each 
man’s direct sales to dealers and 
those which are turned over by 
them to distributors or jobbers in 
the territory. In this way the com- 
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pany can point out to them the 
amount of missionary work they 
are doing and also build up those 
men who are falling Prat cn 
missionary work which may not 
lead to immediate sales on their 
own record sheet. Copies of every 
letter written to a prospect or cus- 
tomer in the territory is also sent 
to the man there. 

Many other companies which 
joined in this round-table discussion 
indicated that they had_ broken 
away from broadcasting each sales- 
man’s standing to all the rest by the 
method of keeping in close touch 
with district managers, building up 
teamwork by running the districts 
against each other rather than the 
individual salesmen. 

If the tendency of the sales man- 
agers who gave me _ information 
could be summed up in a short 
paragraph or two it would be to 
this effect: 

Men responsible for sales torces 
are giving more and more atten- 
tion to the plugger. There was a 
time when the star salesmen were 
the men in every organization who 
received most attention, most praise 
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States in agricultural wealth. 


largest city. 


Census, 1920). 


NEW YORK 
397 Seventh Avenue 








York County, Penna. | 


High news and advertising ideals 
| rigidly adhered to for years, have 
| created a reader confidence invalu- 
able to advertisers whose copy is 


. York is the 14th county in the United 


2. Two-thirds of the personal property tax 
of the county comes from outside its 


| 3. Over 97% native born white (U. S. 


York, Pa., Gazette and Daily 


(Covers the whole field completely and intensively) 


HowLaND AND HowLaNnpD 
Nati‘nal Representatives 





CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
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| and for the past several months, the 
business condition maps published in 
the NATION’S BUSINESS official 
publication, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, have shown the Tulsa Terri- 
toryas ALL WHITE. This territory is 
the brightest spot for business in the 
great Southwest. You can cover this 
territory thoroughly with a campaign 
in the 


TULSA*@ WORLD 


| OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 














and were watched most carefully. 
Today sales managers are paying 
more attention to men who, while 
they may not be leaders, are sell- 
ing year in and year out to the 
best of their ability and whose 
sales in the aggregate form the 
backbone of the company’s in- 
come. The “star” has a way of 
getting an exaggerated idea of his 
own importance. Stars often be- 
come temperamental and jump to 
a star position for a competitor. 
Sales managers are building more 
upon the team than the individual. 
The frame of mind of the ordinary 
salesman thus becomes of increas- 
ing importance. Contests, continual 
publication of the leader’s stand- 
ing, and similar highly competitive 
methods of trying to turn every 
salesman into a star do not seem 
so important to the sales managers 
now as working closely with the 
man who, while he may never be 
a star, is faithfully doing his job 
in his territory. The meek are be- 
ginning to inherit the attention 
formerly reserved exclusively for 
stars. 
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New Accounts for Cincinnati 
Agency 

The Churngold Corporation, Cincin. 
nati, maker of “Churngold,” has placed 
the direction of its newspaper advertis. 
ing account with the Midland Advertis. 
ing Agency, of that city. 

This agency also is planning cam. 
paigns for the Effarsee Radio Company 
and the Kodel Radio Corporation, both 
of Cincinnati. Newspapers, magazines 
and trade papers will be used. 


J. K. W. Trueman to 


Represent English Papers 

J. K. W. Trueman, of the Associated 
Newspapers Ltd., London, has been a 
pointed representative at New York, 
succeeding Harry H. Field. Mr. True. 
man will cover the London Evening 
News, the Continental Daily Mail, the 
Daily Mail Atlantic Edition, the Lon. 
don Weekly Dispatch, and the Overseas 
Daily Mail. 


4 





“Success” Appoints 
A. F. Conant 


Success, New York, has appointed 
Arthur F. Conant assistant advertising 
manager. He was recently. associate 


director of the extension division of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World and was formerly associate 
director of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, New York. 












H.W. ALLEN 








REPRESENTED BY 
The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 





New York ‘Chicago Kansas City Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles 











cAnnouncement--- 


Advertising Manager 
Mr. H. W. Allen 


—who hails from Hous- 
ton. Now on the job 
GZ with The Wichita Eagle 


—and at your service! 


The Wichita Eaale. 







The Wichita Eagle 
is Pleased to Intro- 
duce Its 


New 
























Victor Murdock -Editor-in-chief 
POM. Murdock—Publisher 
WICHITA,KANSAS 
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Penton Will Print 
New York Weekly in 
Cleveland 


/ IME, the national news weekly, has transferred 
its headquarters from New York to Cleveland and 
is now being _— by The Penton Press. The 
main offices of Time have been moved to the Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 


Cleveland is rapidly becoming a great national pub- 
lishing center. Compared with eastern cities it 
possesses Strategic advantages. Favorable costs, sub- 
stantial sg savings, and prompt distribution are 
only a few. 


To enable publishers to realize fully on these favorable 
conditions, The Penton Press has built up in Cleveland 
a splendid printing establishment—a fact appreciated 
by the proprietors of Time, and other important 
national magazines and business papers. 


The Penton Press prints the six great industrial journals 
owned by The Penton Publishing Co., including 
Iron Trade Review, Daily Metal Trade, The Foundry, 
Abrasive Industry, Marine Review and Power Boating. 
In addition it prints India Rubber Review, Time, 
Saturday Review of Literature, Secrets, Finance and 
Industry, and the Fourth District Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


The Penton Press specializes on national publication 
printing. 


Publish in Cleveland 


THE PENTON PRESS COMPANY 


The Printing Division of 
The Penton Publishing Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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and agricultural production, the basis of ALL new 
wealth, is at high tide. 


The COTTON CROP is the best and the earliest 
in ten years; prices are good; yield is full; gins are 
again very active. 


re SAVANNAH and the Southeast generally, crops 


TOBACCO, a new crop, is bringing fifteen millions 
of new money in six weeks’ market season. 


OTHER CROPS—half a score of them—have done 
well; residents have made and are making money. 


The NEW SAVANNAH RIVER BRIDGE at Savan- 
nah has opened a rich production-area in Carolina and 
pulled two virile producing sections together. 


The COASTAL HIGHWAY, a cement paved highway 
from Savannah to Jacksonville, is under construction. 
It is drawing settlers and capital. Better highways 
increase transient traffic and promote permanent 
population increase. Over 90 per cent of the tourists 
going to Florida pass through Southeast Georgia. 
They have money to spend. Trade is stimulated 
where travel is increased. 


The MORNING NEWS is the leading and dominant 
newspaper in its field. Thoroughly covers Savannah 
and trading territory. Prints the only Sunday paper 
published in Savannah. A newspaper of character 
and reputation. 75 years old. Largest circulation, 
largest volume of advertising lineage, and lowest 
mil-line rate. 


Advertisers are after business. Business is to be 
had where money is being made and spent. The 
Savannah zone offers a fertile field for big business 
now. Include it in your next schedules. This one 
daily paper, the Morning News, is all you have to use. 


Sabannah Morning Nets. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


GEORGE M. KOHN 


ATLANTA, GA, 
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Enter—the Business 
Paradoxist 





F my business were big enough 
oh warrant it I would try to 
hire G. K. Chesterton to come 
and work for me. And all Vd 
ask him to do would be to stand 
on his head and look at every 
angle of my business—production, 
distribution, selling, advertising— 
from a topsy-turvy viewpoint. 

I believe it would pay. 

What’s more, I believe that 
pretty soon, just as men now call 
themselves’ Market Analysts, men 
will start advertising themselves 
as Business Paradoxists. 

When we look at things too long 
in their familiar, correct, straight- 
forward, upright positions we be- 
come so accustomed to their weak- 
nesses and their strengths that 
little improvement seems possible. 

It is only when we turn things 
upside down that we can see 
clearly how terribly out of pro- 
portion they have become with- 
out us realizing it. 

Take the related positions of 
selling and advertising in the busi- 
ness scheme as an example. 

Most of us look upon selling— 
personal selling— as the greater; 


and advertising—mass or class 
selling— as the lesser. 
We talk a lot about putting 


salesmanship into advertising, but 
it is rare to hear a man talk about 
putting advertising into salesman- 
ship. Rarer still is the man who 
actually charges a certain propor- 
tion of his cost of personal selling 
against advertising. 

And yet it is a fact that much 
of the time of salesmen is spent 
on activities that can be classified 
only as advertising. 

Advertising and 
identical processes ! 

Advertising and selling both con- 
sist in a certain number of im- 
pressions which arouse interest, 
inspire confidence and create a 
buying impulse. 

Few men seem to think of 
personal selling in this way—as a 
series of selling impressions. They 
seem to think there is some special 


a 


selling are 


Reprinted with permission from Mar- 


eting. 
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New York 
COPY CHIEF 
and Art Director 

Seeks a Change 


Vice-President and _ stock- 
holder of a leading agency. 
Producing executive of calibre 
seldom available. 

Ideas, plans, copy and rough 
layouts. Pretty phrases for 
femininity; hammer and tongs 
for men; Reason-why or argu- 
mentative style; the romantic 
or emotional appeal; as 
needed. 

Constantly in contact with 
big business men. 

In short, a mature, skilled, 
well-rounded advertising man 
of reputation. Christian. New 
York City only. Interview 
suggested. 

Address “D,” Box 97, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 

















A R T 
eA Creator 
An Executive 


A nationally known litho- 
graphic house needs an art 
director. He should be a 
creator—able to furnish 
ideas, roughs, and visualize 
layouts. He should be an 
administrator, too, and be 
able to buy art. This sounds 
as though it calls for a good 
man. But the job is a good 
job. In writing, give com- 
plete information. Address 
**U,”’ Box 238, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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magic in the human voice, in ges- 
ture and movement, in what is 
called “personality,” that enables 
a salesman to take an order away 
from a prospect in much the same 
way that a conjurer performs a 
feat of legerdemain. 
he process is not magical at 

all, unless you want to call oratory 
magical. 

Oratory proceeds in the same 
way that poetry or prose proceeds, 
by a succession of impressions. 


T. F. Flanagan Joins Florida 
Realty Development 


Thomas F. Flanagan, until recently 
with the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
a director and account executive, has 
become associated with the Daytona 
Shores Company, Inc., Daytona, Fla. 
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“Liberty” Adds to New York 
Sales Staff 


Louis B. Gallison, Walter H. Bam. 
ford, Jr., and Hal T. Boulden have 
joined the sales staff of the New York 
office of Liberty. Mr. Gallison, who 
had been with the King Manufacturing 
Company and the Curtis Publishing 
Company, will cover Philadelphia and 
the South. Mr. Bamford, formerly with 
the New York Evening Past, will cover 
New Jersey. Mr. Boulden becomes 
Eastern automotive representative. He 
was formerly with Hal T. Boulden & 
Associates, New York. 





Chilton-Class Journal Company 
Advances A. W. Brownell 


The Chilton-Class Journal Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed A. W. 
Brownell business manager of the 
Commercial Car Journal and Motor 
Transport. He had been a member of 
the New York advertising staff. 











Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. _ 
Paper established 1880. Forty-Sixth Year. 





Brockton shoes 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6’ cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 




















New Yorkers !— 


telephone Pennsylvania 3042 for 


WINDOW 


Cut-Outs 








An organization specializing in creating. producing.and distributing Window and Store Adv 
6160 MAPLE AVE, ST.LOUIS.U.S.A. 


Unusual Art 





Quicker Deliveries 


Lower Prices 
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83,560 


families in Cincinnati and suburbs read 
EVENING papers exclusively. 


The Post leads all Cincinnati papers in 
circulation with a net paid total of more 


185,000 


The Post has 110,000 more circulation than 
either daily morning paper—and is read 
in 60,000 more homes in Cincinnati and 
suburbs than either daily morning paper. 


The Post made the largest July gain in 
paid advertising of any Cincinnati news- 
paper, 43,120 lines. 


The other evening paper lost 4,368 lines 
in paid advertising. 

The leading morning paper gained 33,726 
lines in paid advertising including Sundays. 


Reach the people of the rich Ohio valley 
through The Post 


The Cincinnati Post 
A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Member of the A. B. C. 
Represented in the national advertising field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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a MAN 


tosel .. “ 
LITHOGRAPHY 


There is an opening fora man 
with selling experience and 
knowledge of the lithograph- 
ic business on the selling staff 
of a well-known lithograph- 
er. If youthink you would 
fit the job, tell us so. Give 
all the details you would 
want if you were hiring a 
man. _ All information will 
Address 


239, 


be confidential. 
SSW,’” Box 
Printers’ Ink. 


care of 



































Sales Executive 


Available 


Five years straight selling in 
the field. Two years Sales Pro- 
motion Manager for nationally 
known household furniture spe- 
cialty manufacturer, during which 
period | trained and operated ex- 
tensive resale organization. Last 
three years as Divisional Sales 
Manager, same organization and 
engaged in opening and con- 
solidating dealer distribution in 
virgin territory. 

Capable in management and in 
retail merchandising. Fully com- 
petent in originating merchan- 
dising ideas and plans. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Have 
reached highest possible point in 
present connection. 

I am twenty-nine years old— 
married and a Gentile. Address 
“A.,”’ Box 94, care Printers’ Ink. 
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A President Tells Why Sales 


~ ‘ 

Conventions Are Valuable 

Speaking before a recent 
vention of his company, Andrew S 
Butler, president of the McDougall 
Butler Company, Inc., of Buffalo, paint 
and varnish manufacturer, gave this 
defense of annual sales conventions: _ 

“Every business big enough to require 
widespread agencies and distributing 
centres and which keeps salesmen on 
the road, finds it absolutely essential, 
every once in a while, to get into per 
sonal touch with its far- flung representa 
tives. Through many months of each 
year all communications with — such 
representatives and agencies is through 
correspondence or informative circulars. 
Because of the nature of modern busi 
ness the letters have to be compara 
tively brief and the circulars of a gen 
eral nature. There are many things 
which cannot be adequately taken up in 
either. 

“Sales gatherings or conventions are 
found to be desirable or necessary for 
several reasons: First, that the man- 
agers of a business may keep up a 
personal acquaintance and __ friendship 
with its distant representatives: Second, 
that these distant agents may keep up 
their acquaintance with the producing 
plant, its methods, changes, its products 
and particularly its new products: 
Third, that plans for coming sales and 
advertising campaigns may be discussed 
and views from different sections and 
angles correlated, and fourth, that the 
entire sales force may get tozether, 
learn to know each other and refresh 
that intangible but psychologically in 
dispensable sense of unity which the 
French call esprit de corps. 

“We would like to have our entire 
sales force and distribution organization 
on the job every minute of the business 
if we could, alike for our own 


sales con. 


year 
interests and that of our customers 
But we have found that some brief 
periods of getting together are more 


than every-day-in 
And that is why 


valuable all around, 
the-year sales effort. 


we have semi-annual sales conventions. 
. - 
C. C. Rosewater Joins 
~ ’ 
Success’ 

Charles C. Rosewater has joined 
Success, New York, as director of pub 
lication. He was formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Omaha, 
Nebr., Bee. He had also been president 
of the Kansas City Journal Company 
general manager of the Los Angeles 


Express and publisher of the Seattle, 


Wash., Post-Intelligencer. 


Cutler-Hammer Appoints 


F. U. Webster 
Forrest U. Webster, formerly of the 
advertising department of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, and recently 
vice-president of Irvin F. Paschall, Inc, 


Chicago advertising agency, has been 
appointed advertising manager of : e 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Com 


pany, Milwaukee. Wis., manufacturer of 





electric control devices. 
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Results at Lowest Cost 


H.E.LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 

440 FOURTH AVENUE 
37 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
HILLSBORO HOTEL 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
TAMPA, FLA. 





American Association of Advertsing Agencies 
New York, 
August 15, 1925. 


Ee. Me Burke, Ince, 
1457 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


It may interest you to know thet while I was 
4n Plorida, I checked up the cost, per inquiry, of the 
advertising of a number of Florida communities in news- 
papers throughout the country. However, I am not at 
liberty to give you the exact figures for these various 
communities. 


To get as broad a view as possible of the 
relative pulling power of various newspapers on this 
class of advertising, I combined the expenditure of 
eight of these communities and the inquiries received by 
all of them from the various newspapers in the North 
and was quite surprised to find that the Pattee 
Gazette Times produced inquiries at the lowest, of 
any newspaper on the list. 


While I have been familiar with the excellent 
qualities of the Gazette Times as a newspaper, our exe 
perience has led us to expect that such recognized 
resort mediums as the New York Times, Boston Globe, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and Chicago Tribune would pro- 
duce inquiries at a lower cost, and it should, therefore, 
be all the more gratifying to the Gazette Times that they 
rank above newspapers of this kind. 


Yours very truly, 


y, 
chon, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


CLansdown: FM 


Pittsburgh Gasette Times 


E. M. BURKE, Inc. URBAN E. DICE R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


42nd 


132 8. 


Greatest result-getter in Pittsburgh Morning field 





and Broadway, National Advertising Manager 742 Market St. 


N. Y. 
Mich. Blvd., Chicago 














San Francisco, Cal. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Gazette Sq., Pittsburgh, Pa. Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“T wonder,” a 
Quo Vadis? yriddie Western 
banker suggests to PRINTERS’ INK, 
“if the business men of this coun- 
try realize the remarkable, not to 
say revolutionary, changes that 
are being brought about in mer- 
chandising today at a pace so swift 
as to make one dizzy.” 

We very much doubt it. Old 
things are passing away so rapidly 
that the average man in busi- 
ness, working against seemingly 
strange and mysterious forces, can 
hardly be blamed for wondering 
what it is all about. Ten years 
from now, after the commercial 
history now in the making has 
been made, he will look back upon 
this time of reconstruction with a 
great deal of wonder. Also, he 
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is likely to have no little regret 
over his failure correctly to vis- 
ualize trends in a way to enable 
him to use opportunities that now 
are his. 

A few years ago the manufac. 
turer was a maker of merchandise, 
From now on he has to sell it. 
He must be responsible for its 
distribution to, and its sale by, the 
retail store. The jobber, on whom 
he formerly depended, is not do- 
ing the job, in very many cases, 

Time was when the city depart- 
ment store represented the very 
pinnacle of buying power. Today 
it steps aside and yields the honor 
to the chains. Woolworth under- 
buys and undersells the country’s 
biggest and proudest stores in 
thousands of bread - and - butter 
staples that are the world’s best 
profit-yielders. 

The five-and-ten-cent business, 
with the exception of Woolworth, 
is no more. The old-time variety 
store is whipped. One leading 
chain, formerly great in nickel 
and dime lines, is now working 
out into a department-store chain. 

Manufacturers and jobbers who 
grew rich out of variety-store 
development are now seeking other 
fields. One outstanding firm, we 
understand, is looking toward the 
chain department store field as an 
exclusive outlet for its facilities. 

The automobiie and good roads 
are changing the old aspects of 
retailing in the smaller individual 
stores. The country is on wheels, 
with the result that business is 
being centralized—an uneconomic 
condition that will be corrected by 
constructive advertising. 

Chains are developing in almost 
every line, even in furniture. 
There is a struggle on for buying 
power ‘and still more buying 
power. 

Selling is different. The buyer 
is seeking the merchandise rather 
than merchandise seeking him. 
Where he formerly went to mar- 
ket once a year he now goes once 
a month or even once a week. 

Stores need greater variety in 
offerings than ever before. This 
means that the investment must 
necessarily be split up into more 
pieces to make possible the carry- 
ing of more lines—a development 
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that brings advertised branded 

ods of merit into greater de- 
mand than ever because they sell 
quicker. ; : 

The foregoing is .sort of a 
crazy-quilt picture attempting to 
set forth some of the highlights 
of the whirling sequence of busi- 
ness development that now are to 
be seen. 

It means that the making and 
selling of merchandise, although 
as old as mankind, is finding a 
new level. 

Business is not dwindling. It 
is changing. 


jet Merchandising 
Variety history seems to 
Better Than indicate that spe- 
Extreme cialization can be 
cializa- carried too far in 
~— retailing. A spe- 


cialty store can 
succeed as opposed to a depart- 
ment store, if the variety carried 
is sufficient to give the store vol- 
ume. Grocery, drug and hard- 
ware stores are specialty stores, 
but they each handle hundreds of 
different items. If they dealt in 
only a few articles, their chances 
of success would not be so cer- 
tain. 

When stores are organized to 
deal in a very limited specialty, 
they almost invariably begin to 
add to the original line before the 
enterprise is out of its infancy. 
Blouse or waist stores soon start 
adding dresses. Stores started to 
deal in women’s hand bags, begin 
adding other leather goods, um- 
brellas, etc. There are excep- 
tions, to be sure, thus proving the 
rule. 

The candy store is now under- 
going some such development. 
Candy has long been _ broad 
enough a line to maintain a 
store. Even so, there are com- 
paratively few exclusive candy 
stores. Most candy merchants 
carry a few other things, such as 
notions, stationery, school sup- 
plies or sporting goods. Many 
of the larger candy stores were 
content to add only a soda foun- 
tain and in some cases a small 
fruit department. 

In recent years, though, candy 
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stores have been taking on a new 
function which has greatly in- 
creased their importance in the 
scheme of distribution. This 
function is the serving of food. 
We find an example of this evo- 
lution in the history of the Hap- 
piness Candy Stores. We believe 
we are disclosing no secret when 
we say that as straight candy 
stores the Happiness chain was 
not a howling success. When the 
stores added soda fountains they 
began to do better. When they 
went into the lunchroom busi- 
ness, they started to court real 
prosperity. Happiness is said to 
have seventy-two eating places 
now and has decided on ten other 
locations. 

The Shattuck chain has won 
most of its prosperity by serv- 
ing food. Starting originally as 
Schraft’s candy stores, the serving 
of meals has become the pre- 
dominating business of this chain. 

The principle on which these 
different enterprises are working 
is clear: The broader a retail line 
can be made, without straying too 
far from the original character of 
the store, the greater the volume 
of sales it should be able to get. 
Candy is food. The character of 
a candy store is not changed, 
therefore, when a restaurant is 
added. 





Can When Ernest T. 


Advertising Trigs, iy done 


Change Lease pany, served as 
Expirations? chairman of a 
committee to study seasonal waste 
in the building industry, he and 
the men who worked with him 
came to some interesting con- 
clusions. When it is remembered 
that the men who served with Mr. 
Trigg on this committee represen- 
ted the American Federation of 
Labor, the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, savings banks, 
architects and others, their find- 
ings should be considered seriously 
by men who are closely allied with 
the business of construction. 

This committee definitely urged 
that steps be taken to apply the 
“stagger” principles to lease ex- 
piration dates so that three days 
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for instance, in the 
fall instead of one—September 1 
for low rental property, October 
1 for medium rental property and 
November 1 for high rentals. 

The public not only pays the 
high charges for moving during 
the one busy week, but also 
helps pay for the time that the 
equipment is idle. As all the at- 
tendant evils of the single leasing 
day are observed again this fall, 
it would seem an especially ap- 
propriate time for many of the 
organizations and companies which 
suffer from it to get together for 
the purpose of discussing a co- 
operative campaign to substitute 
three leasing dates instead of one. 
It is entirely possible that the 
Unions whose members _ suffer 
from loss of employment because 
of the single leasing date would 
contribute funds for a campaign 
to educate the public as to the ad- 
vantages of the new plan. Surely 
nothing could be of greater im- 
mediate benefit than the substitu- 
tion of a better way for the old 


method. 


be designated, 


““AtYour The _ vacation 
Dealers” season yields 
many __ parables, 

and among the rest, this one: 
A business man turned away 


from his desk in the city to lose 
himself for a few weeks in an 
inaccessible nook of quiet country. 

He and his companions sought 
rest and recreation where no trace 
or reminder of the world of 
business could reach them. They 
stripped away the insulation of 
civilization and touched nature in 
the raw. Shock-absorbing con- 
veniences and the padding of city 
life seemed as wumnecessary as 
sweaters for wild geese or um- 
brellas for fish. Elemental forces 
sat down with them at meal time 
and slept with them at night. 

A return to the primeval always 
causes the thoughtful biped to 
ruminate on what things are really 
necessary to life. One begins by 
chucking practically everything, 
and then admitting the simpler 
forms of food, wearing apparel, 
shelter, and, grudgingly, after a 
mental struggle, a few  con- 
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veniences, such as an axe, a boat, 
a bathtub, a heating system for 
winter, until civilization is entirely 
re-established. 

As the «diet of fish, chicken, 
eggs and milk began to pall a little, 
this business man and his com- 
panions betook themselves on a 
hike to a nearby hamlet where they 


found a settlement of some 15) 
odd souls, calling themselves a 
town. At the cross roads was a 


country store. Here Amos Sperl- 
ing, the proprietor, had dispensed 
merchandise to his friends and 
neighbors for eighteen years. His 
cubbyhole of a stcre, some twelve 
or fifteen feet square, contained an 
assortment of products _ that 
brought back, with the shock of 
unexpectedness, one section of the 
great world of business to the 
vacationists who had _ imagined 
themselves far removed from its 
antennae. The limited stock con- 
sisted almost entirely of advertised 
products—a well-known brand of 
canned soup, canned bacon and 
dried beef, catsup, canned milk, 
packaged breakfast foods, camera 
film, safety razor blades, tooth- 
paste, talcum powder, soap, crack- 
ers, raisins, chewing gum, and 3 
half-dozen brands of cigarettes and 
tobacco. 

What modern magic had lifted 
these articles out of far-away 
factories and carried them to this 
remote corner, almost to the 
vacationists’ camp? Surely, it was 
no accident that only the more ex- 
tensively advertised products, and, 
as a rule, only one of each class, 
were on sale, and that unadvertised 
products were conspicuously ab- 
sent. Perhaps it might be re- 
garded as a miracle of distribu- 
tion that sped these articles of 
merchandise out to the fringes of 
the local frontier. But what force 
inspired the system of distribution 
and what keeps it working? What 
is it inspires the customer of the 
biggest store in the metropolis as 
well as Hank Purdy who drives 
a half-dozen miles once a week 
to trade at Amos Sperling’s to 
specify by brand name the kind of 
canned soup or baking powder his 
wife told him to bring home? 

It may not be advertising. But 









if it is not, then what is it? 
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Two Chances Left 


before Christmas 


In the November and December is- 
sues you have the last two chances 
before Christmas to reach the hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers of 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ 


Magazine. 


Forms for November close September 


25th. 


Forms for December close October 


25th. 


Every one of our boys has something 
coming to him on Christmas day— 
just what, depends largely on what 
he himself selects. 


Each of these boys will be looking 
for Christmas suggestions. Their 
Christmas selections will be made 
from the things they see advertised. 
Get your suggestions before them in 
the November and December issues. 


BoyS#Lire 





200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 























Industry Told to Advertise to 


Overcome Public Prejudice 

The creation of a friendly feeling 
toward a certain industry on the part 
of the public can be aroused by educa- 
tional advertising upon the part of that 
industry. The lumber industry of the 
State of Oregon, is at present com- 
plaining of oppression, according to 
all Chapman, editor of the Oregon 
Voter, who recently spoke on the prob- 
lems of this industry before the mem- 
bers of the Portland, Oreg., Advertis- 


ing Club. 
In substance Mr. Chapman said: 
The lumber industry has itself to 


blame for the lack of knowledge the 
public has concerning the relative im- 
portance of the industry in the lives 
of Oregon residents. Of the total an- 
nual income of every individual in the 
State 65 per cent is either directly or 
indirectly dependent upon the lumber 
industry. Motorists and motion picture 
patrons would immediately protest 
against any unfair legislation aimed at 
the automobile or motion picture indus- 
tries, because a great amount of adver- 
tising has brought them close to the 
people’s own interests. 

Mr. Chapman feels assured that the 
public would protest any unfair legisla- 
tion against the lumber interests if 
they knew just what it meant in their 
lives. The way to arouse this sympathy, 
he pointed out, would be to follow the 
lead of industries which have won pub- 
lic co-operation are advertising. 

*x 


Carl Hunt “ae i as General 
Manager of Associated Clubs 


Carl Hunt has resigned. as general 
manager of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. His resignation 
becomes effective September 15, when 
he will become as- 
sociated with the 
Orlando, Fia., 
Chamber of Com- 
merce as executive 
vice-president. Mr. 
Hunt will be suc- 
ceeded by Earle 
Pearson, who has 
been _ educational 
director. 

Before joining 
the Associated 
Clubs eleven years 
ago Mr. Hunt had 
been engaged in 
newspaper and ad- 
vertising work at 
Indianapolis. After 
occupying various 
positions in the organization Mr. Hunt 
was appointed general manager, an office 
which he has held for the last five years. 

In announcing this change of officers, 
C. K. Woodbridge, president, spoke in 
praise of the progress of the associa- 
tion during the five years that Mr. Hunt 
has been in charge. Its assets have 





CARL HUNT 


Advertising Club News 





grown from $66, 000 to $166,000, Mr. _ 


Woodbridge said, while the surplus of 
the association in that time had grown 
from $28,000 to $112,006. 

“Before Mr. Hunt’ went to Orlando 
to investigate the proposition,” Mr 
Woodbridge con- 
tinued, “he told 
me he might accept 
the position and he 
strongly urged 
that, if he did, Mr. 
Pearson should 
succeed him, with 
which I was in 
hearty accord. 
These men_ have 
worked closely to- 
gether for many 
years and Mr. 
Pearson is thor- 
oughly familiar 
with the work.’ 

Mr. Pearson has 
been with the or- 
ganization for five 
years and, during this time, has had the 
educational work of the association and 
the management of the Speakers’ Bureau 
under his direction. 

In discussing his new work, Mr. 
Hunt said that he has always been 
interested in the application of the prin- 
ciples of advertising to municipal 
development, especially as it relates to 
public welfare work. His new position, 
he believes, will bring him an_ oppor- 
tunity to study and put these principles 
in actual practice. 

+ * 


Salt Lake Planning Better 


Business Bureau 

Although no formal action has been 
taken as yet, it is expected that plans 
which are now under way will result in 
the organization of a Better Business 
Bureau in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Salt Lake Advertising Club, 
which recently was revived, was ad- 
dressed at its first meeting by Tim 





EARLE PEARSON 


Thrift, advertising manager of the 
American Multigraph Sales Company, 
Cleveland. 


* *« = 


Virginia Official Addresses 
Richmond Club 


Leon. M. Bazile, assistant attorney 
general of Virginia, recently spoke to 
the Richmond, Va., Advertising Club 
at one of its weekly luncheons. He 
talked about the legal side of advertis- 
ing as it relates to giving fraudulent 
and misleading information to prospec- 
tive buyers and outlined _ legislation 
created to protect the public in these 
respects. 

+ ¢ @ 


i a a aoe 
Waco Club Joins Association 
The Advertising Club of Waco, Tex., 

has become affiliated with the Asso- 

ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

L. M. Coyne is president, De Witt 

Morgan is secretary and treasurer. 
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Sunkist Budget Explained to 
San Francisco Club 


Over one-half of the budget of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange is 
allotted to consumer advertising space, 
according to Paul S. Armstrong, adver- 
tising manager of the exchange, which 
distributes Sunkist fruit. Speaking at a 
recent meeting of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club, Mr. Armstrong ex- 
plained that this budget is divided as 
follows: Dealer service 25 per cent; 
consumer space, 65 per cent; admin- 
istration, 5 per cent, and miscellaneous, 
5 per cent. 

fir. Armstrong went on to say that 
the cost of advertising plus the cost 
of selling ranges from 2 to 3 per cent 
of the gross sales. The exchange has 
returned to California growers in the 
last twenty-one years $600,000,000 and 
the losses, during this period were only 
44/10,000 of 1 per cent. 

“We have now reached the point,” 
Mr. Armstrong told the club members, 
“where the orange has ceased to be a 
Christmas luxury. Our Pacific Coast 
looks to co-operative marketing and to 
advertising to profitably dispose of its 
crops of today and prepare for the in- 
creased crops of tomorrow, which are 
certain to come as fast as marketing 
capacity will permit.”’ 

* * + 


E. D. Gibbs Heads Speakers 
Bureau of Associated Clubs 


Edward D. Gibbs, advertising de- 
rector of the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Speakers Bu- 
reau Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 

He succeeds George W. Hopkins, who 
was chosen to head the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws. 

* * * 


R. M. Harben, Vice-President, 
Sioux City Club 


R. M. Harben has been made vice- 
president of the Sioux City, Iowa, Ad- 
vertising Club. He takes the place of 
Homer Gill, who, as recently reported, 
was made president. Horace Wulf and 
R. D. Friend, former president, have 
been appointed directors. 

a. ¢ *@ 


E. A. Hulce Heads Toledo 
Bureau 


Earl A. Hulce was elected president 
of the Toledo Better Business Bureau, 
succeeding Homer Anderson, resigned. 
Homer E. Frye, who was formerly 
assistant secretary of the Bureau, was 
appointed secretary, taking the place of 
Fred Willson resigned. 

* * 


* 
Louisville Club Holds Annual 
Outing 


The Advertising Club of Louisville, 
Ky., held its annual picnic and outing 
at New Albany on August 28. 
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New York Dailies to Form 
Advertising Exchange 


Advertising ideas, new forms and 
methods and general information of in- 
terest to newspaper advertising man- 
agers will be broadcast to members of 
the New York State ome oe Adver- 
tising Managers Association through the 
medium of a central bureau which is 
to be established for this purpose. The 
formation of such an exchange has long 
been a subject of discussion among 
members of the association. Definite 
plans for its organization were ap- 
proved at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation which was held at the Hotel 
Gramatan, Bronxville, N. Y., on August 
31 and September 1, following the 
recommendation of Wallace Odell, of 
the Tarrytown News and vice-president 
of the New York State Publishers Asso- 
ciation, with which the advertising man- 
agers’ ‘association is affiliated. 

A committee to arrange for the or- 
ganization of the bureau, which will be 
located at Syracuse, will be appointed 
at a meeting to be held at that city on 
September 26. 

. S. Chubbeck, of the Binghamton 
Press and Leader, was re-elected presi- 
dent at the meeting which was attended 
by more than sixty members. Louis G. 
Sperdell, Mt. Vernon Argus, was re- 
elected vice-president, and Russell C. 
Harris, Utica Press, secretary-treasurer. 

Franklin A. Merriam, publisher of 
the Mt. Vernon Argus, presided as 
toastmaster at the annual dinner. 


Wearplus Tie Business 
‘Turned Over to Employees 


Entire control of the Standard Neck- 
wear Company, Boston, manufacturer 
of Wearplus ties, has been turned over 
to employees by Thomas. Greaney, 
founder and owner of the business. 
Through stock gifts to every employee 
the business, which has assets of more 
than $560,000 passes into the hands of 
a board of directors made up of six- 
teen of its earliest employees. Mr. 
Greaney will continue as president so 
that the business may have the benefit 
of his guidance. ; 

The company was originally started 
as a one-man business by Mr. Greaney. 
As the business grew he added to his 
staff and, with few exceptions, most 
of his employees have remained with 
him, many having worked with him 
continuously for more than fifteen 
years. 


Leaves Honig-Cooper 


Clara Sachs, who had been space 
buyer_for the Honig-Cooper Company, 
San Francisce advertising agency, has 
resigned and is returning to New York. 


Death of W. P. Spargo 


William P. Spargo, publisher of the 
Quincy, Mass., Telegram, died recently 
at that city. 
of age. 


He was forty-seven years 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom Pat 


NCE more it has been demon- or attempt to make the merchan F ( 
strated to the Schoolmaster like his own. Instead, it occurred a 
that a lost order is anything but to him that his own calendar haf 
lost if the salesman will refuse to been carefully designed and cre. 
be stampeded when the prospect ated not for its effect when held 
tells him he has decided not to buy in the hand, or within two or 
or has placed the order elsewhere. three feet of the observer's eyes 
The story has to do with a but to show up well at a distance 
salesman selling calendars to a as when it is hung on a wall. 





























































merchant, but the product might “You must not judge these cal- 
have been a cream separator, pack- endars,” said the first salesman, “oy 
aging machinery, an artist’s draw- the way they look at short range 


ing for an advertising illustration | Nor are the light conditions here in 
or an automobile. The example the store like what they would be 
is one of low-pressure salesman- in a customer’s home or office 
ship, effective because the sales- Let’s try them in different loca- 
man dropped his own role and tions. In that way, maybe I can 
came over on the merchant’s side help you decide which is better for 
to help the latter make a decision. all conditions of distance and 
This salesman had closed an __ light.” 





order with a merchant for a lot The dealer became interested in 
of calendars. After his departure the experiment and followed the 
the merchant was called on by an- salesman around as he would prop 
other salesman, also selling calen- the calendars up in one position 


dars, who convinced the merchant and another and then back away 
that his calendars were better than to a distance to observe them. It 
the calendars he had purchased very soon developed that the bril- 


rn 


from the first salesman. The par- liantly colored calendar, which 
ticular point upon which the sec- seemed such a knockout at three 
ond man won his case was color or four feet, became a confused 
—the more brilliant and attention- blur when placed in a shadow or 
arresting colors in which the illus- _half-light at a distance of ten or 


tration of his calendar was printed. twelve feet. The first salesman’ 
So the merchant called up the first calendar, could be distinctly seen 
salesman and canceled the order under all conditions. 
he had given him. After this demonstration, no ar- 
When this not-so-good news was gument was required to get the 
received by the first salesman, he merchant to cancel the cancelation 
called on the merchant as soon as ail i 
convenient, merely, as he told him, Among the relatives of the 
to see the calendar which was so Schoolmaster is a certain  inter- 
much better than his own. The esting lady who has made herself 
merchant was, of course, quite useful as well as wealthy because 
willing to show it. There it was. for tany years she has done one 
And when the two calendars were single, solitary thing—namely, the 
laid side by side on the dealer’s proper tapping of a hammer upot 
counter it could not be denied that sheets of silver. 


one of them nad it all over the These sheets of pure silver, 
other on the amount of color used under the application of these 
in the illustration. What more countless taps, applied in just the J 


was there to say? If the merchant right spots in just the proper mat- 
wanted color, this second calendar ner and in the proper count, are, 
gave it to h'm with might and main. in this way, turned into numerous 
The obvious thing for the first shapes and designs for which 
salesman to do would have been people pay exceedingly well. 

to attack his competitor’s calendar This, it seems to the School- 
172 
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Brim Full of . 
Pacific Coast 
Facts 


7 





SALES MANAGERS 


[* YOU are planning distribution in the Pacific 
Coast States—if you are looking for a better 
method of distribution in your present Pacific Coast terri- 
you should have our up-to-the-minute report. 


d 


This report is illustrated with excellent maps and charts. It 
contains information regarding population, industries, manu- 
facturing, crop values, mine production, transportation facili- 
ties, bank clearings, living conditions, increase in savings de- 
posits, buying power, retail outlets, etc.—practical informa- 
tion for the business executive. 





tories 


This report was specially prepared for those seeking essential 
facts about this rapidly developing territory. We will be 
pleased to mail you a copy. Please make your request for your 
copy on your business stationery, giving your executive capacity. 


[|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


AL T GIBSON, PRESIDENT 
Executive Offices 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 


Oakland - - - «+ -~ _ Los Angeles 
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SHATTERING ALL RECORDS! 


During the first half of 1925 
The 





5 iy, 
published more National Ad- 
vertising than any other Los 
Angeles DAILY NEWSPAPER 
and more than all other Los 
Angeles evening newspapers 
COMBINED. 

REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 

6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


<a 




















THE 
WINSTON-SALEM SENTINEL 
leads all North Carolina 
dailies in audited home cir- 
culation. 

Business is good in North 
Carolina’s largest city. 

THE Twin City SENTINEL, 
WINSTON-SALEM, No. Car. 

















House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the oldest 
and most successful house organs in the 
country. Edited, printed and mailed in lots 
of 1000 and up at Fee 15 cents per name per 
month. Write for acopy of Tae WILLIAM 
FEATHER MaGazIne. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














master, may well serve as an equa. 
tion for the Class—an equation 
which resolves itself into a moral 

Here, then, is our equation—th 


sheet of silver plus the steady tap. f 
ping and tapping plus the finishei f 


design equal financial returns, 


But we have overlooked on fe 


element in the stating of the equa. 
tion, namely, the mental applica. 


tion which tells the hand jus 


where to apply the taps. Without 
that mentality properly applied 
there would be no _ gratifying 
returns. 

Often, the Schoolmaster feels 


that it is easy for the teaching § 


mind to drift into the habit of 
preaching, and this should not be 
when one remembers that the 
classroom is filled with active, 
practical men and women who are 
engaged in the undertaking of 
building business institutions, slip- 
ping into the classroom in the 
hope of finding an added view. 
point. 
a a 

For that reason, the moral in 
the little equation which con. 
fronts us is, it seems, doubly 
helpful. The Schoolmaster trusts 
that out of this Class the practi- 
cal business man and woman may 
take away this single thought: 
Just taking good, honest raw ma- 
terial and pegging away day after 
day will not produce a great busi- 
ness with great profits. 

There is something more that 
is required and that is the willing. 
ness and the ability to put heart 
and soul and mind into the task. 

Raw materials will not suffice. 

The sheer application of time 
and money will not prove enough. 

It is a good thought for the aé- 
vertising writer, for the sale 
manager, for. the business execu- 
tive to take from the classroom 
into the working day. The hope 
of reward is the underlying force 
which moves business. It is a 
good thing to be able to get m 
the classroom not only theory but 
also an understanding of the ele- 
ments and their application which 
make for success. 

’ * * 


A study of the style of those 
authors whose books are the best 
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158 of a series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 








Crus Lipo 
SUPPER AND DANCING 





Silver King 
247 Park Av 
New York City, 





nator James J. Walker, 
President 








In reply to your inquiry, 

we take pleasure in informing 

you the Prince of Wales 

y requested that both 
WATER and SILVER KING 
8 ER ALE be served at 
the party which he gave here the 


evening of September 20th. 





Yours very truly, 





Silver King 
BREWED 


Ginger Ale and Sparkling Water 


SILVER KING MINERAL WATER CO., Inc.. 247 Park Ave., N. Y. 





“In our opinion Printers’ Ink is the most con- a 
sttuctive publication of its kind in existence.” 


Albert Fink, Sales Manager 


Silver King Ginger Ale executives who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
James J. WALKER President Yes Yes 
ARTHUR F. GrassHoF Vice-President ws 7 
ApvaM HASKELL General Manager 
and Treasurer “i = 
ALBERT FINK Sales Manager . 2 
ArtHUR J.Simmons_ Assistant Secretary . 4 
. = 


Rospert W. HoKeE Assistant Treasurer 
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sellers has often been recom. 
mended to writers of advertising 


M copy. The thought behind such 
GENCY AN gratuitous advice is that the way 
a thing was said by the man or 


—counted among the most 
= woman who had for the moment 


versatile and creative men 


in advertising, is open for a captured the public imagination 
position in New York where was the most effective way to say 
he can use his experience in it. This supposition has been de- 


planning campaigns, writing nied by other advisors who have 
copy, directing others, buy- 


said that the only writers worth 


ing art work, overseeing pro- 

duction. Familiar with re- studying are those whose work 
search and merchandising- has stood the acid test of time. 
knows how to back up and A recent competition in England 


help an executive. 
Address 
“B,” Box 95, Printers’ Ink 


has a close bearing upon this dif- 
ference of opinion. It was held 
for the purpose of determining 
the most popular authors on the 
theory that best sellers, sometimes 
bought on hunch or the sight of a 
novel being carried, or by sudden 
waves of popularity, did not mean 
so much as lasting popularity after 
the works were read and thought 





























Ip we ghd ~ — over. The prize winners in this 
ot mine. e is an old newspape . R “ls oan. ana . 
man (if you call fifty years unusual contest were those entrants 
“old”) and he is well qualified who placed the authors in the order 
+ > a ng ge —- established by their numerical ap- 
that calls for writing, proof-read- “ — Sette iil nee 

ing, or any detail work connected pearance in the lists ol all the com- 
with the editorial department of petitors. The final first ten which 
a newspaper. He wants a job in has caused much surprise in Eng- 


New York or vicinity. If you are 
a newspaper man, or you were 
once a newspaper man yourself, 


land, as given by the Bookman is: 











you will know how dependable a 1. Rudyard Kipling. 

fellow he is. I am not an em- 2. Thomas Hardy. 

ployment agent. This is purely 3. Hall Caine. ~ 

a personal matter. 4. Conan Doyle. 

Address all replies to “E,” Box 5. H, G. Wells. 

ri Ricci cal . , 6. Rider Haggard. 

8, Printers’ Ink. 7. Arnold Bennett. 
8. Ethel M. Dell. 
9. Joseph Conrad. 
10. W. J. Locke. 








I see that fella Helfant Yes, but he stall finds 
18 doing a daily cartoon time to do those 
stunt far a big “Cheerful Cartoons 
New York i.‘ for Advertising ? 
newspaper / 








art , low yo%st. 
helfant New york, ny 
Ss __ pennsylvama5675 












“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


- . Cibbons Limited, Advertising Agents 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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Amazement has been expressed 
that Thomas Hardy, whose works 
have long been classed as real lit- 
erature, should appear in the list 
yoted on by the masses so far in 
advance of Ethel M. Dell, writer 


of best sellers. Moreover, five of 
the names, Hardy, Kipling, Doyle, 
Caine and Haggard, are old-timers 
whose work was popular twenty- 
five years ago. 

Perhaps this contest indicates 
again that the average commen- 
tator greatly underestimates the 
intelligence of the mass of read- 
ers. It seems to indicate the truth 
of what a prominent advertising 
agent told the Schoolmaster re- 
cently, that “the people who are 
regular readers of any periodical 
are worth writing to in good Eng- 
lish and appreciate and enjoy good 
writing.” 

* * * 

Recently, the sales manager for 
a paint concern stepped out of his 
field to take a flyer in the gaso- 
line service station business. A 
couple of young men whom he 
knew opened a gas station in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. On Sunday 
mornings, they would open up at 
8:30 a. m. and close late in the 
evening. ‘hey did a pretty good 
business. 

“T think you could double that 
business,” he told the owners of 
the station. “This is the way I 
figure it out. The average man 
from your section who hits the 
turnpikes on Sunday gets up very 
early in order to get his flivver 
rolling out into the country before 
the crowds jam the roads. He 
isn’t the sort who keeps his car in 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
N 50M lots; or 25M $1.50 per M; 
12,500 at $1.75 per M. In black 
ink on our white Paramount Bond, 20 
lb. basis. 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet. 
No smaller quantities. 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH, $1.50 PER 
THOUSAND 


Booklet of Engravings on request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East 53rd St., N.Y.City. Dept.P 


TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 























LMuminate YOU/2 ania 
ina Big Town way at a 


Small lown Price. 
~ Test Our SERVICE Now + 








I AM 22 
Opportunity at present position lim- 
ited; 3% years’ of agency experi- 
ence. I have a flare for copy and 
production, but am familiar with 
all agency work. ood education 
and long business training. Small 
agency or manufacturer preferred. 
Write “C,” Box 96, Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Man 
Large industrial publication needs an ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man in its 
business department. Applicants should 
know copy writing (both publication and 
direct mail), research work and the prep- 
aration of sales data. 
State experience, present connection, 
and salary requirements. 
Ink. 


Address “X,” Box 91, Printers’ 





Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 


for E cata) 
pom and pFices on Ratt 
name best prospectiv. 









fessions, Business Concerns. 
99% SERANEEED Se exch 


& 
“ROss-6ou 








ELECTROTYPING 
STEREOTYPING 








COLOR 
Pramansnce AND 
NOMY 


Zowns of Northern NE. 


Un 137 cities aaa 


JP®* MIPIBALL SYSTEM 


LOWELL — MASS. 











A Convention Feature 
that will be remembered 


The Magic 
Formula of 
Sales Success 


A Fifty-minute Practical, Inspirational Talk 
for all those interested in selling 


for descriptive booklet telling what others 
think of this message, write 


’ 

W. L. (“BILL”) BARNHART 
Signature Registered as a Trade Mark 
Care of National Surety Company 
4 Albany St., New York City 
Phone: Rector 4240 


The Man We Want 


knows industrial selling and ad- 
vertising. Selling experience is 
essential. Better still if he has sold 
advertising for a recognized in- 
dustrial publication. 


The industrial publication for 
which he will sell is the recog- 
nized leader in its field. The 
position is in New England with 
headquarters in Boston. 














State experience, present occupa- 
tion, and present earnings in 
making reply. 


Address “‘Y,"’ Box 92, P. I. 


COPYWRITER 


who is also a _ good artist, seeks 
part time or free lance connec- 
tion. Broad merchandising back- 
ground; 10 years agency and pub- 
lication experience. Highly, original 
ideas and layouts. 

Address ‘‘Z,’’ Box 93, P. I. 
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a tony garage which takes care of 
his gas worries for him. So when 
this ‘average man’ gets going he 
looks for the first gas station 
that’s open. And he buys at the 
first one he sees. The fellow who 
goes past your station later in the 
day is the fellow who keeps his 
car in a big garage, and he’s 
bought his gas there before he 
started. You ought to get up 
early and catch that early bird.” 
The young fellows laughed at 
him, so he decided to test out the 
idea himself. “One Sunday morn- 
ing,” he said, “I got up at § 
o’clock, took the key to the gas 
station, and opened up at 6 a. m. 
That afternoon, when I quit extra 
early, I hadn’t doubled the usual 
Sunday business—I had tripled it!” 





Toy Account for Allentown 
Agency 


The Conestoga Corporation, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., toy manufacturer, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Shankweiler Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Allentown, Pa. Newspapers, boy’s mag- 
azines and trade papers will be used. 





Benjamin Kennedy Joins 
Oakland Agency 


Benjamin Kennedy, formerly man- 
ager of the Monotype Composition Com- 
pany, Oakland, Calif., has joined James 
Houlihan, Inc., advertising agency, of 
that city. 
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Cut Folding Costs 90% 


Baum Automatic Folder 


‘“FASTEST SELLING 
154 OFS) 2 BO oe 


FOLDER IN AMERICA”’ 
BAUM (Bch;. Everywhere) 615 Chestnut St 


., Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INK” cost sixty-five cents a line for 
i No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and gy 
Printers’ Complete Ou ers 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 








Discriminating Eastern 


PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE 


nm for another publication. Write for 
qualifications and terms. Box 814, P. I. 


TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

buys patent rights, dies and a_ stock 
of eight thousand milk bottle holders; 
an excellent money-making proposition. 
Mitchell-McKinney Mfg. Co., Box 71, 
Homestead, Pa. 


WANTED PARTNER for outdoor ad- 
vertising in Northern New York. Good 
field for expansion, must be good sales- 
man and able to handle local and national 
stuff, all communications will be treated 
confidentially. Box 807, Printers’ Ink. 








An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer-buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
lc a name, including postage direct to the 
consumer. John H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 


GOOD SECTIONAL BANKING OR 
INSURANCE TRADE PUBLICATION. 
Write, stating particulars and price. 
Address Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesmen in every city to 
act as factory representative for manu- 
facturer of nationally known colored dis- 
plays and stock signs. Men able to 
influence the largest business only need 
reply. Full information and references 
necessary with first letter. Box 823, P. I. 


Printing Ink Salesman with bona fide 
trade or young man with means ($5,000 
to $20,000), self-assurance and salesman’s 
ability desirous of purchasing an inter- 
est in an established business (mfg. 
printer’s ink) will find it to his interest 
to communicate with Box 804, P. I. 


A Business Man 
with pep and constructive 
ability has an opportunity to 
invest $10,000.00 or more 
in a very successfully estab- 
lished publishing and service 
organization, and connect 
himself with the highest type 
of conservative associates. 
Box 834, Printers’ Ink. 














expected. 





Advertising Salesman to represent out- 
of-town manufacturer in metropolitan dis- 
trict to sell to national advertisers the 
highest-grade colored displays on the 
market. Men with established clientele 
only need reply. Give full information and 
references in first letter. Box 824, P. I. 


WANTED: Advertising representative 
on Pacific Coast for the Packing House 
News, the only Fruit and Vegetable 
Packing House and Scientific Market- 
ing Journal in the world. Satisfactory 
terms to right man, State experience 
and references. Address: Peninsular Pub- 
lishing Company, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 


A GENTLEMAN OF PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE 
of over a quarter of a century in 
the lithographic and publishing business 
in Germany desires tc represent an 
American house for buying and selling in 
Central Europe. Highest references for 
integrity ability can be given. Address 
Box 838, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Experienced Advertising Woman as 
Assistant. Address T. O. White, Adver- 
tising Manager, The Louis Saks Store, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

















Wanted—Young woman with originality 
to write copy, plan layouts and handle 
correspondence. 

Reply, stating experience and salary 
Box 822, Printers’ Ink. 








Opening for Production Manager 
One of the leading Pacific Coast 
agencies has opening for production 
man. Must be agency trained, now 
head of mechanical production in 
moderate size agency handling na- 
tional accounts or assistant in larger 
agency. Good opportunity for ad- 


vancement. Address Box 826, P. I 
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Copy Writer (Spanish) for New York 
export concern handling large business, 
Latin America; must have originality, 
brilliant style; position permanent; state 
experience, former work and salary de- 
sired. Box 821, Printers’ Ink. 


Prominent Middle-West Piano Manu- 
facturer wants man to take chargé of 
advertising and promotional work. Ex: 
cellent opening. One experienced in mer- 
chandising musical instruments preferred. 
Write fully to Box 818, Printers’ Ink, stat- 
ing qualifications and salary requirements. 








Bridgeport, Conn., Times, fastest- 
growing daily in Bridgeport, wants ambi: 
tious, hard-working advertising solicitor. 
Must write and sell copy. No drifters. 
Only letters stating full particulars will 
be answered. State your ideas of salary 
and commission. Address Kendall B. 
Cressey, Bridgeport, Conn., Times. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITORS FOR 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE, LEADER IN 
ITS FIELD, REAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR PRODUCERS, LIBERAL COM- 
MISSION BASIS TO START WITH, 
DRAWING ACCOUNT TO MEN AND 
WOMEN WHO PROVE ABILITY. 
BOX 836, PRINTERS’ INK. 








EXPERIENCED MAIL- 
ORDER MANAGER WANTED 
FOR BRANCH FACTORY 


Internal combustion engine experi- 


ence valuable, but not essential. 
Write full experience, salary de- 
sired, etc. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Kansas City, Mo. 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED 
The world’s largest manufacturer of litho- 
graphed metal advertising signs, store 
displays, merchandising cabinets and de- 
vices, now serving the country’s largest 
advertisers, has an opening for a thor- 
oughly experienced salesman to cover 
Central and Southern Illinois. 

Must have rounded out knowledge of 
merchandising methods, creative ability 
and be able to meet and sell executives. 

Money-making possibilities practically 
unlimited. Permanent employment, lib- 
eral commission. Correspondence confi- 
dential. State age, nationality, present 
earnings, business reference. Address 
Metal Sign Dept., American Art Works, 
Inc., Coshocton, Ohio. 


AGE UNDER 35 





Salary under $7000. Christian. Some 
college training. For such a man a 
firmly established small advertising 
agency has a position equivalent to a 


partnership, offered for the purpose of 
expansion. The opportunity is broad 
and should appeal to a man of construc-. 
tive ability who has had several years’ 
advertising experience and who can pro- 
duce new accounts. The man selected 
must be qualified to be a real factor in 
the business at the outset, and sufficiently 
desirous of a permanent association to 
invest in a minority interest. A brief 
outline of experience and expectations 
may be confidentially entrusted, by mail, 
to Mr. Melvain, 123 Elm St., Mont- 
clair, N. J 
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ADVERTISING-SALES MANAGER 
wanted by manufacturer of food specialty 
on market over 35 years. Man of gox 
character and habits, ability and ambj. 
tion, with wide experience in advertising 





and selling grocery specialty. Excellen; 
opportunity. Give complete confidential 
information and reference. Also state 
salary required. Address Box 806, P. |. 
FURNITURE 
ADVERTISING MAN 
WANTED 
A leading Furniture Store in a larg 
Southern city wants a good advertisin, 
man. <A real job and an_ attractive 
proposition for a man of ability and am 
bition. Address Box 837, Printers’ Ink 





SALESMAN 

To represent a printing plant located iy 
Metropolitan district specializing on high 
grade color and half-tone work. Organi 
zation includes a department of expert: 
for visualizing and laying out sales pro 
motion campaigns to dealers and con 
sumers. Commission basis. Give full 
particulars as to former connections, age, 
etc. Box 803, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Unusual opportunity fo 
high grade advertising salesman, experi 
ence in selling Window and Counter 
Displays, Cutouts, Containers, etc. Our 
process of manufacture enables us to 
take care of the small advertiser as wel 
as the national advertiser. Four different 
processes of reproduction. Give full 
particulars covering your experience 
when answering. Excellent territory open 
Liberal compensation. Address Schaefer 
Ross Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


HERE’S A REAL OPPORTUNITY fo 
an A-1 Advertising man. We have been 
manufacturers of a drug store product 
(a recognized internal tonic) for many 
years. This article has enjoyed larger 
sales each year. Several years ago we 
decided to expand and we employed an 
Advertising Agency in another city t 
help us. Now we need a man to direct 
the advertising and sales promoticn from 
our own offices but we will only con 
sider a man who understands and has 
had practical experience in the marke: 
ing and advertising of a tonic or similar 
product. We are financially strong and 
we offer a definite opportunity for a sub 
stantial future. If you think you can 
qualify, write to us—tell us your experi- 
ence, what you believe you’re worth, and 
any ‘other information that will identify 
you in our minds. All correspondence will 
be confidential. Address Box 805, P. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 
ONE MULTI-COLOR PRESS 
In good condition, complete with auto 
matic feed and motor, ready to run 
Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 


BOUND VOLUMES ‘‘PRINTERS’ INK” 
For Sale: 60 bound volumes ‘Printers 
Ink” (Weekly) in perfect condition, from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1924 
Address John H. Moore, Pro-phy-lactic 
Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 
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AGER POSITIONS WANTED 
ion Business woman, Christian, banking, 
| ambi technical sales secretarial experience, ex- 
srtising J pert letter writer, thorough knowledge 
‘cellent stenography, follow-up metheds, desires 
dential opportunity. $40-$50. Box 831, P. I. 





211 § LETTERING—LAYOUT 


First-class man desires new connection 
with agency. Box 811, Printers’ Ink. 


“Exacting Production 





» lar A es 
tisin printing and business-paper advertising; 
ractive now similarly engaged; Christian ; 27; 
nd am married. Box 820, Printers’ Ink. - 





5’ Ink Recent Princeton graduate seeks position 
as copy writer with advertising agency 

ieee 5 or promotion department of publishing 
. BB house. Considerable writing experience; 
ted in © several things published. Can furnish sam- 
1 high ples and highest references. Box 832, P. I. 


Xperts DIRECT-MAIL EXECUTIVE 








*S pro J Thoroughly familiar and competent to 
1 con BF) handle a direct-mail department in the 
e full B) mailing, addressing and multigraph equip- 
S, age, F) ments, desires connection. Box 815, 

-~ — po YOU NEED AN ASSISTANT? 
_* TS twenty-four, college trained, with a sound 
a knowledge of advertising gleaned from 4 


years of thorough experience—from copy 
writing to production. Box 833, I. 


ie: | ARTIST— LETTERER 

. Expert in quick show-card style with 

rience B) twelve years’ varied experience; desires 
; 
fi 








connection. Box 816, Printers’ Ink. 


| VISUALIZER 








<i » One who can_do finishes on Lettering 
‘oduct Borders and Figures; desires connection 
“in » with répognized agency. Box 835, P. I. 
— YOUNG MAN experienced in preparing 
aa direct, local and national publication ad- 
vertising; catalogues, sales letters, etc. 
a, re American, Protestant, good character, 
pee | appearance, personality, references. Open 
a Sept. 15. Box 808, Printers’ Ink. 





| Distinctive Copy Service 


imilar f) Complete campaigns— features— readers 











: and 5 verse—house organs published—advertis- 
1 sub- fF ers anywhere. Write—Forrest W. Teb- 
1 can : betts—623 Knickerbocker Bldg.—N.Y.C. 
xperi- 

a i ll YEARS MAGAZINE 

ntify i EXPERIENCE 

e will fF Lady editor, also well experienced in 
P. |. advertising solicitation by mail, cepy- 
“— writing and layout work wishes good 
___ —& Position. Box 829, Printers’ Ink. 

auto §) Fifteen years’ executive experience. Quali- 
a fied from every angle to give intelligent 
adie application to planning and preparation 
NE” of general publicity, sales extension cam- 
ters’ | Palgns and general business promotion. 
from | sary secondary consideration to desir- 
924 J) Able connection with manufacturer, de- 


, partment store or advertisin y 
otk g agency. 
Address Box 819, Printers’ Ink. 








TECHNICAL ADVERTISING MAN 
Now employed, account executive, small 
New York agency; control two accounts 
paying $2,400 yearly; 14 years’ experi- 
ence, inéustrial advertising; minimum 
salary, $6,000. Box 830, Printers’ Ink. 


MR. PUBLISHER 


DON’T WORRY 


about your mailing. Send for S. A. 
Mailing Co. and let them do it for you. 
Box 828, Printers’ Ink. 


ASK MY BOSS—advertising assistant, 
general experience in large advertising 
department, desires new connection. Thor- 
oughly informed on details of department. 
Knows direct mail and sales promotion. 
University education. Age 25. Excellent 
references. Box 813, P. I., Chicago Office. 











Sales Executive—who thoroughly under- 
stands market development, sales pro- 
cedure and management. Mature judg- 
ment, combined with sound selling sense, 
tactful and with proved ability to judi- 
ciously manage sales force. Technically 
trained, 39 years old, happily married, 
excellent references as to character and 
ability. Box 810, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


with 10 years’ experience on national ac- 
counts with AAAA agency wishes to 
operate on commission basis with high- 
class printing concern; also available fcr 
free-lance, house-organ and trade-paper 
work. New York City and _ vicinity. 
Box 817, Printers’ Ink. 








OFFERING 

AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
A College Education— 
Experience in small Advertising Agency— 
Some Experience in Printing Plant— 
Course in Advertising (now studying)— 
Plus Character, Ability, Ambition. 
Young man 24, American, Protestant, 
married, wants future in exchange for ser- 
vices at a moderate salary. Box 825, PI. 





Circulation or Subscription Manager— 
20 years’ experience in fashion, fiction, 
also farm publications. Thoroughly con- 
versant with A. B. C. and P. O. require- 
ments. Understands all successful meth- 
ods of subscription and newsstand sales 
promotion. At present in New York City. 
Willing to locate anywhere in the United 
States. Can furnish best of references. 
Straight salary or salary and commission 
or bonuses. Seeks new connection by Sep- 
tember 15 or October 1. Box 812, P. I. 


AVAILABLE SEPT. 1ST 
Engineer who can write; writer who 
knows intimately the industrial fields— 
man of travel and twenty years’ busi- 
ness experience—an extremely interest- 
ing background—who can show evidence 
that he is qualified for position of 
strength as Industrial Copy Writer, 
General Editorial Writer, Trade Editor, 
Publishers’ Reader, Asst. Advertising 
Manager. A “Hiram” of past personal 
misfortunes whose stars are just ascend- 
ing. The opportunity of a lifetime to 
someone long troubled with ‘“‘seconds”’ 
in his personnel. Box 827, P. I. 
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HE point, after all, is not 
whether you are satisfied 
with your advertising. 


Rather, whether you are 
satisfied with the effect your 
advertising is having on your 
business. 





“be GEYER-DAYTON 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Bankers predict 
prosperous fall 


A most healthy business condition now prevails 
in this country and prospects look exceedingly 
bright, in the opinion of several Chicago bankers. 


Said John J. Mitchell, president of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company: 

“Crops are excellent everywhere and there is every 
indication that the farmer will have a good har- 
vest. At the same time money is plentiful and 
there is nothing to stop business from going 
right ahead.” 


Said Frank O. Wetmore, chairman of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank: 
“Conditions for an excellent fall trade are here. 
Nearly all factors of abnormality have been 
liquidated and the natural barometer of business, 
the crops, will soon decide the extent of industrial 
activity. The indications at this time are that 
the crops are practically assured.” 


Marshall Field & Co., Armour & Co., John V. 
Farwell Co., and others report fall orders in 
excess of last year. Prospects are bright for 
the entire country, but especially, for the rich 
Chicago Territory, with its bumper corn crop. 


The Chicago Tribune 


QATHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/ (A 


Circulation Over 600,000 Weekdays and 
Over 1,000,000 Sundays 


























